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NOTICE 



'^The present History has been drawn up chiefly for the lower 
"'forms in schools, at the request of several teachers, and is 

^ " intended to range with the Author's Smaller History of Greece. 

> It will be followed by a similar History of England. The 
' Author is indebted in this Work to several of the more im- 
'portant articles upon Roman history in the Dictionary of 
' Greek and Roman Biography. 

The Table of Contents presents a full analysis of the Work, 
and has been so arranged that the Teacher can frame from it 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
- will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

The restoration of the Forum has been designed by Mr. 

P. W. Justyne. 
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Chap. I. 



down its whole extent from north to south. The extreme length of 
the peninsula from the Alps to the Straits of Messina is 700 miles. 
The breadth of northern Italy is 350 miles, while that of the southern 
portion is on an average not more than 100 miles. But till the 
time of the Empire tlie Romans never included the plain of the 
Po in Italy. To this country tliey gave the geueml name of Gallia 
CiSALPiNA, or Gaul on this (the Konian) side of the Alps, in conse- 
quence of its being inhabited by Gauls. The westernmost portion 
of the plain was peopled by Liguriau tribes, and was therefore 
called LiGURiA, while its eastern extremity formed the lioman 
province of Vknetia. 

The name 1 1' alia was originally applied to a very small tract 
of country. It was at first confined to the southern portion of 
Calabria, and was gradually extended northwards, till about the 
time of the Punic wars it indicated the whole peninsula south of the 
rivers Rubicon and Maciu, the former separating Cisalpine Gaul 
and Umbria, the latter Liguria and Etruria. Italy, properly so 
called, is a very mountainous country, being filled up more or less 
by the broad mass of the Apennines, the offshoots or lateral 
branches of which, in some parts, descend quite to the sea, but in 
others leave a considerable space of level or low country. Ex- 
cluding the plain of the Po, it was divided into the following 
districts : * — 

1. Etrurta, which extended along the coast of the Lower Sea 
from the river Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. 
Inland, the .Tiber also formed its eastern boundary, dividing it first 
from Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latium. 
Its inhabitiints were called Etrusci, or Tusci, the latter form being 
still preserved in the name of Tusccmy. Besides the Tiber it pos- 
sesses only one other river of any importance, the Anius, or Arno^ 
upon which the city of Florence now stands. Of its lakes the most 
considerable is the Lacus Trasimenus, about thirty-six miles in cir- 
cumference, celebrated for the great victory which Hannibal there 
gahied over the Romans. 

2. Umbria, situated to the east of Etruria, and extending from 
the valley of the Tiber to the shores of the Adriatic. It was sepa- 
rated on the north from Gallia Cisalpina by the Rubicon, and on 
the south by the JEsis from Picenum, and by the Nar from the 
Sabines. 

3. Picenum extended along the Adriatic from the niouth of the 
-^sis to that of the Matrinus, and inland as far as the central ridgre 
of the Apennines. It was bounded on the north by Umbria, on the 

♦ The description, which 'follows in the text, must be compared with iBe 
map of Italy ffiven In this work. 
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south by the Yestini, and on the west by Umbria and the Sabini. 
Its inhabitants, the Picentes, were a Sabine race» as is mentioned 
below. 

4. The Sabini inhabited the rugged mountain-country in the 
central chain of the Apennines, lying between Etniria, Umbria, 
Picenum, Latium, and the country of the Marsi and Veatini. They 
were one of the most ancient races of Italy, and the progenitors of 
the far more numerous tribes which, under the names of Picentes, 
Peligni, and Samnites, spread themselves to the east and south. 
Modem writers have given the general name of SaheUians to all 
these tribes. The Sabines, like most other mountaineers, were 
brave, hardy, and frugal ; and even the Romans looked up to them 
with admiration on account of their proverbial honesty and tern* 
perance. 

5. The Marsi, Peligni, Vestini, and Marrucini, inhabited the 
valleys of the central Apennines, and were closely connected, being 
probably all of Sabine origin. The Marsi dwelt inland around the 
basin of the Lake Fucinus, which is about thirty miles in circum- 
ference, and the only one of any extent in the central Apennines. 
The Peligni also occupied an inland district cast of the Marsi. 
The Vestini dwelt east of the Sabines, and possessed on tiie coast 
of the Adriatic a narrow space between tiie mouth of the Matrinus 
and that of the Aternus, a distance of abotit six miles. The Mar- 
rucini inhabited a narrow strip of country on the Adriatic, east of 
the Peligni, and were bounded on the north by the Vestini and on 
the south by the Frentani. 

6. The Frentani dwelt upon the coast of the Adriatic from the 
frontiers of the Marrucini to those of Apulia. They were bounded on 
the west by the Samnites. from whom they were originally descended, 
but they appear in Roman history as an independent people. 

7. Latium was used in two senses. Jt originally signified only 
the land of the liatini, and was a country of small extent, bounded 
by the Tiber on the north, by the Apennines on the east, by the sea 
on the west, and by the Alban hills on the south. But after the 
conquest of the Volscians, Hernici, -^quians, and other tribes, ori- 
ginally independent, the name of Latium was extended to all the 
country which the latter had previously occupied. It was thus 
applied to the whole region from the borders of Etruria to those of 
Campania, or from the Tiber to the Liris. Tlie original abode of the 
Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban mountains are a great vol- 
canic mass, and several of the craters have been filled with water, 
forming lakes, of which the Alban Lake is one of the most remark- 
able. The plain in which Rome stands, now called the Campagna^ 
is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating tract, intersected 
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by numerous streams, which have cut themselves deep channels 
through the soft volcanic tufa of which tiie soil is composed. The 
climate of Latium was not healthy even in ancient times. The 
malaria of the Campagna renders Home itself uniiealthy in the 
summer and autumn ; and the Pontine marshes, which extend along 
the coast in the south of Latium for a distance of thirty miles, are 
still more pestilential. 

8. Campania extended along the coast from the Liris, which se- 
parated it from Latium, to the Silarus, which formed the boundary 
of Lucania. It is the fairest portion of Italy. The greater part of 
it is an unbroken plain, celebmt<.'d in ancient as well q.s in modern 
times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. The Bay of 
Naples — formerly called Sinus Cumanus and Puteolanus, from the 
neighbouring cities of CumsB and Puteoli — is one of the mobt 
lovely spots in the world ; and the softness of its climate, as well as 
the beauty of its scenery, attmcted the Roman nobles, who had nu- 
merous villas along its coasts. 

9. Samnium was an inland district, bounded on the north by the 
Marsi and Peligni, on the east by the Freutaui and Apulia, on the 
west by Latium and Campania, and on the south by Lucania. It 
is a mountainous country, being entirely filled with the masses of 
the Apennines. Its inhabitants, the Samuites, were of Sabine 
origin, as has been already mentioned, and they settled in the 
couutry at a comparatively late period. They were one of the 
most warlike races in Italy, and carried on a long and fierce 
struggle with the Romans. 

10. Apulia extended along the coast of the Adriatic from the 
Freutani on the north to Calabria on the south, and was bounded on 
the west by the Apennines, which separated it from Samnium and 
Lucania. It consists almost entii'ely of a great plain, sloping down 
from the Apennines to the, sea. 

11. Calabbia formed the heel of Italy, lying south of Apulia, 
and surrounded on every other side by the sea. It contains no 
mountains, and only hills of moderate elevation, the Apennines 
running to the south-west through Lucania and the Bruttii. 

12. Lucania was bounded on the north by Campania and Sam- 
nium, on the east by Apulia, and on the south by the firuttii. The 
Apennines run through the province in its whole extent. The Lu- 
canians were a branch of the Samnite nation, which separated from 
the main body of that people, and pressed on jtill further to the 
south. 

13. The Bruttu* inhabited the southern extremity of Italyi lying 

* The Dame " Bnittium," given to the country by modem writei^ un 
ancient geography, la not fomid in any cteBslcal author. 
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sontli of Lncania , eiikI. like I.ucania, llieir coantry is trav< 
tliiongliciul l>y tlio chain of tliv Apeniiiues. 

Italy Iia4 been in all agea runowned for its beauty and fert 
Tbe loftj- raiigeB of tlie Apennines, and tlie seas wliicli butli 
sliores on both sides, contribute at once to temper and vnr 
climate, ao as to adapt it lor tlie producliona alike of the temp 
and ilic warmest parts of Europe. In the plaina on eitlier lii 
tlie Apennines com is produced in abnndunce ; olives flouria 
tlic southern slopes of tlie mouiitaitis ; and the vine is (Miltivat 
every pari of tiie peninsula, the vineyards of northern Cam] 
Imiug flio most celebrated in antiquity. 

The early inliabtlants of Italy may be divided into three j 
classes ; the Ilaliaiii proper, the lapggiani, and tlie EIruKatit, 
are clearly distinguished from caeli other by tlieir respe 

(I.) The Italian! proper inhabited the centre of the penin 
They were divided into two bmtiches, the Lalint and tlie fi 
SiibtiUant, including the Umbrians, Sabines, Sanoite«, and 
numerous colonies. The dialecta of tlie Latiiis and Umbro-S 
linns, though marked by strikit^ ditferencea, still sliow cle 
evidence of a common origin, and both are closely related tt 
Greek. It is evident that at some remote period a race migi 
from the East, embracing the ancestors of both the Greeks 
- Italians — iliat from it the Italians branched off — and that 
ngniu were divided into the Latins on the west and the Umh 
and Babollians on the east. 

(2-1 The lapygiant dwelt in Calnbria, in the extreme eonth 
comer of Italy. Inscriptions in a peculiar language have 
been discovered, clearly showing that the inhabitants belong 
a different race from those whom we have designated al 
Italians. They were doubtless the oldest inhabitants of Italy, 
nere driven towards the extremity of tlio peninsula as the L 
and Sabellians pressed farther lo the south. 

(^.) The ElriiKant, or, as (hoy called themselves, Raeena. fo 
Bfriking contrast to the Latins and Sabellians as well kh to 
Greeks. Their language is radically different from the other 
guages ot Italy ; and their manners and customs clearly [ 
them to be a people originally quit« distinct from the Greek 
Italian races. Their religion was of a gloomy character, deligt 
in mysteries and in wild and horrible rites. Their origin is 
known. Host ancient writers relate that the Etruscans ' 
l^ydians who had migrated by sea from Asia to Italy ; hut Ih 
very improbable, and it is now more generally believed that 
Etruscans descended into Italy from tlie Rbtetian Aliw. 
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expresslj stated b; ancient writers that ttie Blia^tiaiiB were Etrus- 
cans, and tliat they spoke the same language ; wliite their name is 
perhaps the same as that of Rasena, the native name of llie Etrus- 
cans. In more ancient times, before tlie Roman dominion, the 
Etruscans inliabited, not only the country called Etniria, but also 
the great plain of the Po. as far as the foot of the Alps. Here tliey 
maintained their ground till they were expelled or subdued by the 
invading Gauls. The Etruscans, butli in the north of Italy and to 
the south of the Apennines, consisted of a confederacy of twelve 
cities, each of which was iiidependeni, possessinfi the power of even 
making war and peace on its own account. In Etniria proper Vol- 
sinii was regarded as the metropolis. 

Besides these three races, two foreign races also settled in the 
peninsula in historical times. These are the Greeks and the Gauls. 

(4.) The Greeki planted so many colonies upon the coasts of 
Bouthern Italy that they gave to that district the name of Magna 
Grsecia. The most ancient and at the same time the most northerly 
Greek city in Italy was Cums in Campania. Most of the other 
Greek colonies were situated farther to the south, where many of 
them attained to great power and opulence. Of these some of the 
moat distinguished were Tarentum, Sybaria, Croton, and Meta- 

(5.) The Oault, as wa have already said, occupied the greater 
part of norlliern Italy, and were so numerous and important as to 
give to the whole basin of tlic Po the name of Gallia Cisalpina. 
They were of the same race with the Gauls who inhabited the 
country beyond the Alps, and their migration Bn<l settlement in 
Italy were referred by the Boman historians to the time of the 
Targuins. 



CHAPTER ir. 

THE PIHRT KdUH KlNfl3 OF HOME. B.C. 753-616. 

Tilt: hietory of Rome is tliat of a city wliich origiimlly had otilf a 
few miles ot terrilor}', nii<) );m<lua11y extended ita dominion at first 
over Italy anil tlioti over ilie civilised world. The city lay in the 
central purt of the poiiinaulu, on the \ctt bniik a( tho Tiber, and 
about tirieeD miles from its luouth. Its iituation was upon ttio 
bonlers of three of tlie most powerful mces In Italy, the Latins, 
SabinuB, and Etnixcans. Thoagh originally a Latin town, it received 
tt an early period a considerable Sabine population, which left a, 
permanent impression upuu the sacred rites anil reli^ous institatione 
of the people. The Etnucans exercised less influence upon Rome. 
tlioDgb it appeara nearly certain that a part of its population viae of 
Etmscan orisin, and tliat the two Tarquina represent the cslablisli- 
muiit of an Etruscan dynasty at Rome. The population of tlic city 
may therefore be regarded ns one of mixed origin, consisKug of the 
three elements of Latins, Sabines, and Elmsoans, bat the last in 
much Hualler proportion than the oilier two. That the Latin ele- 
ment predoniinaled over tlie Sabine is also evident from the fttct 
that the language of tbe Rom:iiis was a Latin and not a Sabellion 
dialect. 
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The early Iiistory of Rome is given iii an unbroken narrative by 
the Roman writers, and was received by tlic Romans themselves as 
a faithful reconlof facts. But it can no longer be regarded in that 
light. Not only is it full of marvellous tales and poetical cml>ellisli- 
ments, of contradictious and impossibilities, but it wants the very 
foundation upon which all history must be based. The reader 
therefore must not receive the history of the first four centuries of 
the city as a statement of midoubted facts, though it has un- 
questionably preserved many circumstances which did actually 
occur. It is not until we come to the war with Pyrrhus that we 
can place full reliance upon the narrative as a trustworthy state- 
ment of facts. With this caution we now proceed to relate the cele- 
brated legemis of the foundation and early history of Rome. 

-^neas, son of Anchises and Veuus, fled after the fall of Troy to 
seek a new home in a foreign land. He carried with him his sou 
Ascanius, the Penates or household gods, and the Palladium of 
Troy.* Upon reaching the coast of Latium he was kindly re- 
ceived by Latinus, the king of the country, who gave him liia 
daughter Lavinia in marriage, ^neas now built a city, which 
be named Lavinium, in honour of his wife. But Lavinia had beeu 
previously promised to Turnus, the leader of the Rutulians. Tliis 
youthful chief, enraged at the insult, attacked the strangers. He 
was slain, however, by the hands of iEneas; but in a new war 
which broke out three years afterwards the Trojan hero disappeared 
amid tiio waters of the river Numicius, and was henceforward 
worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, or " god of the 
country.' 

Ascanius, who was also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and built Alba Longa, or the 
" Long White City," on a ridge of the Alban Mount about fifteen 
miles south-east of Rome. It became the most powerful city in 
liatium, and the head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve 
kings of the family of Mneas succeeded Ascanius. The last of 
these, named Procas, left two sons, Numitor and Amulius. Amulius, 
the younger, seized the kingdom ; and Numitor, who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. Amulius, 
fearing lest the children of Numitor might not submit so quietly 
to his usurpation, caused his only son to be murdered, and made 
his daughter, Rhea Silvia, one of the vestal virgins, who were com- 
pelled to live and die unmarried. But the maiden became, by 
the god Mars, the mother of twins. She was in consequence put 

* The Palladium wan a statue of Pallas, or Minerva, i^hich was said to have 
fallen from heaven, and was preserved at Rome with the most sacred care. 
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to death, because she had broken her vow, and her babes were 
doomed to be drowned in the river. The Tiber had overflowed 
its banks far and wide ; and the cradle in which the babes were 
placed was stranded at the foot of the Palatine, and overturned on 
the root of a wild fig-tree. A she-wolf, which had come to drink 
of the stream, carried them into her den hard by, and suckled 
them ; and when they wanted other food, the woodpecker, a bird 
sacred to Mars, brought it to them. At length this marvellous 
spectacle was seen by Faustulus, the kings shepherd, who took the 
children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. They were called 
Romulus and Remus, and grew up along with the sons of their 
foster-parents on the Palatine hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen of Numitor, 
wlio stalled their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. 
Remus was taken by a stratagem, and carried off to Numitor. His 
age and noble bearing made Numitor think of his grandsons ; and 
his suspicions were confirmed by the tale of the marvellous nurture 
of the twin brothers. Soon afterwards Romulus hastened with his 
foster-father to Numitor ; suspicion was changed into certainty, and 
the old man recognised them as his grandsons. They now resolved 
to avenge the wrongs which their family had suffered. With the 
help of their faithful comrades they slew Amulius, and placed 
Numitor on the throne. 

Romulus and Remus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should be built, and after 
whose name it should be called. Romulus wished to build it on the 
Palatine, Remus on tlie Aventine. It was agreed that the question 
should be decided by the gods ; and each took his station on the top 
of his chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of the gods by some 
striking sign. The night passed away, and as the day was dawning 
Remus saw six vultures ; but at sunrise, when these tidings were 
brought to Romulus, twelve vultures flew by him. Each claimed 
the augury in his own favour; but the shepherds decided for 
Romulus, and Remus was therefore obliged to yield. 

1. Rkign of Romulus, b.c. 753-716. — Romulus now proceeded to 
mark out the boundaries of his city. He yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a plough, and drew a deep furrow round the Palatine. 
This formed the sacred limits of the city, and was called the Po- 
7nosrium. To the original city on the Palatine was given the name 
of Roma Quadrata, or Square Rome, to distinguish it from the one 
which subsequently extended over the seven hills. 

Rome is said to have been founded on the 2l8t of April, 753 years 
before the Christian era. 
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On the line of the Pomoerinm Bomulus began to raise a wall. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 

j him, exclaiming, *' So die whosoever hereafter shall leap over my 

I walls." Bomulus now found his people too few in numbers. Ac- 

cordingly he set apart on the Capitpline hill an asylum, or a 

j sanctuary, in which homicides and runaway slaves might take 

refuge. The city thus became filled with men, but they wanted 
women, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities refused to 
give their daughters to such an outcast race. Romulus accordingly 
resolved to obtain by force what he could not gain by entreaty. 
He proclaimed that games were to be celebrated in honour of 
the god Census, and invited his neighbours, the Latins and Sa- 
bines, to the festival. Suspecting no treacheiy, they came in 
numbers with their wives and children, but tlie Roman youths 
rushed upon their guests and carried off the virgius. The parents 
returned home and prepared for vengeance. Tlie inhabitants of 
three of the Latin towns, Ctenina, Antemuae, and Crustumerium, 
took up arms one after the other, but were defeated by the Romans. 
Romulus slew with his own hand Acron king of CsBnina, and de- 
dicated his arms and armour, as spoliu opima, to Jupiter. These 
were offered when the commander of one army slew with his own 

^ hand the commander of another, and were only gained twice after- 

wards in Roman history. At last Titus Tatius, the king of Cures, 
the most powerful of the Sabine states, marched against Rome. 
His forces were so great that Romulus, unable to resist him in 
the field, was obliged -to retire into tlie city. Besides the city on 
the Palatine, Romulus had also fortified the top of the Capito- 
line hill, which he intrusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his 
daughter Tarpeia, dazzled by the golden bracelets of the Sabines, 
promised to betray the hill to them " if they would give her what 
they wore on their left arms." Her offer was accepted. In 
the nigh{-time she opened a gate and let in the enemy, bat 
when she claimed her reward they threw upon her the shields 
*' which tliey wore on their left arms," and thus crushed her to 
death. One of the heights of the Capitoline hill preserved her 
name, and it was from the Tarpeian rock that traitors were after- 
wards hurled down. On the next day the Romans endeavoured to 
recover the hill. A long and desperate battle was fought in the 
valley between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time the 
Romans were driven before tlie enemy, when Romulus vowed a 
temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight, whereupon his men 
took courage and returned again to the combat. At length the 
Sabine women, who were the cause of the war, rushed in between 
them, and prayed their husbands and fathers to be reconciled. 
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Their prayers were heard ; lliu two people not oiily made pee 
but agreed to fonn only one nation. Tlie Romitus dwelt on 
Palatine utiiler tlieir king RomuluH, the Sabines on the Capitol 
under tlieir king Titua Tatiua.* TliB two kings and tliei 
met for deliberation h 
hence called Comiti'ni 
wards become the 
Komati Forum. But 
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tins to wliom be had 
refused eatisfaction 
for outragea com- 
mitted 1)y his kins- 
men. Henceforward 
Romulua ruled alone 
over botli fiomana 
and ftabines. He 
reigned in all thirty- 
seven years. One 
day, as he was review- 
ing hiB people in the 
Campus Martiua.near 
the Goat's Fool, the 
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eclipsed, and a dread- 
ful atorm dispersed 
the people. When 
daylight returned Ro- 
mulus had disappear- 
ed, for hia father Mars 
had curried him up 
to heaven in a fiery 
cliarioi Shortly af- 
terwards he appeared 
in more than mortal 
beauty lo the senator Procnlus Sabinug, and Iwide hi 
Bomans to worship liim under the name of the god Quii 
As Rumalus was regarded as tbe founder of Bom 
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ancient political institutions and the organisation of the people 
T^ere ascribed to him by the popular belief. 

(i.) The Roman people consisted only of Patricians and their 
Clients, The Patricians formed the Popmlus Komanus, or sovereign 
people. They alone had political rights ; the Clients were entirely 
<lependent upon them. A Patrician had a certain number of 
Clients attached to him personally. To these he acted as a 
Fatranus or Patron. He was bound to protect the interests of the 
Client both in public and private, wliile the Client had to render 
many services to his Patron. 

(ii.) The Patricians were divided by Eomulus into three Tribes ; 
the Hamnes, or Bomans of Romulus ; the Titles, or Sabinesof Titus 
Tatius ; and the Luceres, or Etruscans of Cseles, a Lucumo or 
Etruscan noble, who assisted Romulus in the war against the 
Sabines. Each tribe was divided into 10 curisa, and each curia 
into 10 gentes. The 30 curiae formed the Comitia Curiata, a 
sovereign assembly of the Patricians. This assembly elected 
the king, made the laws, and decided in all cases affecting the 
life of a citizen. 

To assist him in the government Romulus selected a number of 
aged men, forming a Senate, or Council of Elders, who were called 
Patres, or Senators. It consisted at first of 100 members, which 
number was increased to 200 when the Sabines iwere incorporated 
in the state. The 20 curise of the Ramnes and Titles each sent 10 
members to the senate, but the Luceres were not yet represented. 

(iii.) Each of the three tribes was bound to furnish 1000 men for 
the infantry and 100 men for the cavalry. Thus 3000 foot-soldiers 
and 300 horse-soldiers formed the original army of the Roman state, 
and were called a Legion, 

2. Reign op Ncma Pompilils, b.c. 716-^73. — On the death of 
Romulus the Senate, at first, would not allow the election of a new 
king. The Senators enjoyed the royal power in rotation as ^nter- 
reges, or between-kings. In this way a year passed. "But tlie 
people at length insisted that a king should be chosen, ,and the 
Senate were obliged to give way. ^lie choice fell upon the wise 
and pious Numa Pompilius, a native of the Sabine Cures who had 
married the daughter of Tatius. The forty-three years of Numa's 
reign glided away in quiet happiness without any war or any 
calamity. 

As Romulus was the* founder of the political institutions of 
Rome, so Numa was the author of the religious institutions. In- 
structed by the nympli Egeria, whom he met in the sacred grove 
of Aricia, he instituted the Pontiffs, four in number, with a Pontifex 
Maximus at their head, who had the general superintendence of 
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religion ; the Augurs, also four in number, who consulted the will 
of the gods on all occasions, both private and public ; three Fla- 
mens, each of whom attended to the worship of separate deities — 
Jupiter,* Mars, and Qui- 
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Salii carrying the Ancilia. 



rinus ; four Vestal Virgins, 
who kept alive the sacred 
fire of Vesta brought from 
Alba Longa ; and twelve 
Salii, or priests of Mars, 
who had the care of the 
sacred shields.f Numa re- 
formed the calendar, en- 
couraged agriculture, and 
marked out the boundaries 
of property, which he 
placed under tlie care of 
the god Terminus. He 
also built the temple of 
Janus, a god represented 
with two heads looking 

.different ways. The gates of this temple were to bo open during 
war and closed in time of peace. 

3. Eeign op Tullus HosTiLirs, b.c. 673-641.— Upon the death 
of Numa an interregnum again followed ; but soon afterwards 
TuUus Hostilius, a Eoman, was elected king. His reign was as 
warlike as that of Numa had been peaceful. The most memorable 
event in it is the destruction of Alba Longa. A quarrel having 
arisen between the two cities, and their armies having been drawn 
Tip in array against each other, the princes determined to avert the 
battle by a combat of champions chosen from each army. There 
were in the Roman army threa brothers, born at the same birth, 
named Horatii ; and in the Alban army, in like manner, three bro- 
thers, born at the same birth, and called Curiatii. The two sets of 
brothers were chosen as champions, and it was agreed that the 
people to whom the conquerorsl belonged should rule the other. 
Two of the Horatii were slain, bul the three Curiatii were wounded, 
and the surviving Horatius, who was unhurt, had recourse to stra- 
tagem. He was unable to contend with the Curiatii united, but 
was more than a match for each of them separately. Taking to 
fliglit, he was followed by his three opponents at unequal distances. 

• The Flamen of Jupiter was called Flamen DIalis. $ 

f These shields were called Ancilia. One of these shields is said to have 

fallen from heaven; and Numa ordered eleven othera to be made exactly 

(Ike it, that it might not be known and stolen. 
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Suddenly turning round, he slew, first one, then the second, and 
finally the third. The Romans were declared the conquerors, and 
the Alhans their suhjects. But a tragical event followed. As 
Horatius was entering Rome, bearing his threefold spoils, his sister 
met him and recognised on his shoulders the cloak of one of the 
Curiatii, her betrothed lover. She burst into such passionate grief 
that the anger of her brother was kindled, and stabbing her with 
his sword he exclaimed, "So perish every Roman woman who 
bewails a foe." For this murder he was condemned by the two 
judges of blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but he appealed 
to the people, and they gave him his life. 

Shortly afterwards TuUus Hostilius made war against the Etrus- 
cans of Fidenae and Veii. The Albans, under their dictator Met- 
tius FuiTetius, followed him to the war as the subjects of Rome. 
In the battle against the Etruscans the Alban dictator, faithless 
and insolent, withdrew to the hills, but when the Etruscans were 
defeated he descended to the plain, and congratulated the Roman 
king. Tullus pretended to be deceived. On the following day he 
summoned the two armies to receive their praises and rewards. 
The Albans came witliout arms, and were surrounded by the 
Roman troops. They then heard their sentence. Their dictator 
was to be torn in pieces by horses driven opposite ways; their city 
was to be razed to the ground; and they themselves, with tlieir 
wives and children, transported to Rome. Tullus assigned to 
them the Cselian hill for their habitation. Some of the noble 
families of Alba were enrolled among the Roman patricians, but 
the great mass of the Alban people were not admitted to the 
privileges of the ruling class. They were the origin of the Roman 
Plehu, who were thus quite distinct from the Patricians and their 
Clients. The Patricians still formed exclusively the Populus, or 
Roman people, properly so called. The Plebs were a subject-class 
without any share in the government. 

After carrying on several other wars Tullus fell sick, and sought 
to win the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, by prayers and 
xlivinatiou. But Jupiter was angry with him, and smote him and 
his whole house with fire from heaven. Thus perished Tullus 
after a reign of thirty-two years. 

4. Reign of Angus Marcils, b.c. 640-616.— Ancus Marcius, the 
successor of Tullus Hostilius, was a Sabine, being the sou of 
Numa's daughter. He sought to tread in the footsteps of his 
grandfather by reviving the religious ceremonies which had fallen 
into neglect: but a war with the Latins called him from the 
pursuits of peace. He conquered several of the Latin cities, and 
removed many of the inhabitants to Rome, where ho assigned them 



PodA Subliciud» mtorcd hy Cnnina. 
CHAPTER III 

THE LAST THREE KIKOS OF HOUR, AND THE ESTABLIBHHEKT 01 
B.C 616-498. 

9. Eefgn of Li'Cius Tahquinius PRiscus.or tlie ELiiKiiTARifuiN 
KC. 616-578.— Tliu fifth king of Kome was ao Etruscan by birili, 
but a Greek by deeceut. Hik fallier Demaratiis wne a wealtb}' 
citizen of Corinth, viho settled in the Etruscan city ol' Tarquinii, 
tvliere ho mnrried an Etruscan wife. Their son married Tanuqui). 
who belonged to One of the iiubleet families in Tarquinii, auil 
himself became a Lncumo or a noble in the state. But he aapirec! 
to still higher honours: and. urged on by his wife, who was 
nmbiliotis woman, ho resolved to try his fortnuo at Rome, 
corilingly he set out for tJiiE cit)', accompanied by a larp:e train of 
followem. When he had reached the Jniiiculuni au eagle aei: 
his cap, and, after c&rrjing it away to a great iieight. placed 
again upon hia liead. Tatiaquil. wlio wna skilled iti tlie Etruscan 
science of augury, bade lier husband hope foi' tiio higliest honours 
Her predictions were soon verified. He took the name of Luciu; 
TarquiniUB Priecuii, and gained the favour both of Aiicus Marciun 
and tlie people. Ancus appointed the stranger gnardiau of lij; 
children, and, when ho died, the senate and tlie people unani- 
tnously elected Tarquiu to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarquiu was distinguished by great exploits in war 
and by great worka in peace. He defeate<l tlic Sabines, and look 
their town Collatia, which he placed under his uephew EgeriiiH 
who was tlience calletl CullaUnus. He also captured many of tin- 
Latin towns, ami became tlic ruler of all Latium : but the i 
portanl works wliicli he executed in peace have rendered Ins iiai 
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daughter in marriage, and left the government in his hands. But 
the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest Tarquin should transmit 
the crown to his son-in-law, hired two countrymen to assassinate the 
king. These men, feigning to have a quarrel, came before the 
king to have their dispute decided * and while he was listenin;^ to 
the complaint of one, the other gave him a deadly wound with 
his axe. But the sons of Ancus did not reap the fruit of their 
crime: for Tanaquil, pretending that the kings wound was not 
mortal, told them that he would soon return, and that he had. 
meantime, appointed Servius to act in his stead. Servius forth 
with proceeded to discharge the duties of king, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the people ; and when the death of Tarquin could no 
longer be concealed, he was already in firm possession of the regal 
power. Tarquin had reigned thirty-eight years. 

6. Servius Tullius, b.c. 578-534. — Servius thus succeeded io 
the throne without being elected by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the Curise. The reign of this king is almost as barren of 
military exploits as that of Numa. His great deeds were those of 
peace . and he was regarded by posterity as the author of the 
later Roman constitution, just as Romulus was of the earlier 
Throe important acts are assigned to Servius by universal tradi« 
tion. Of these the greatest was > — 

I. The reform of the Roman Constitution. In this reform his 
two main objects were to give the Plebeians political rights, and 
to assign to property that influence in the state which had previously 
belonged exclusively to birth. To carry his purpose into effect he 
made a twofold division of the Roman people, one territorial and the 
other according to property : 

a. It must be recollected that the only existing political organi- 
sation was that of the Patricians into 3 tribes, 30 curise, and 300 
gentes ; but Servius now divided the whole Roman territory into 
Thirty Tribes, and, as tiiis division was simply local, these tribes 
contained Plebeians as well as Patricians. But though the insti- 
tution of the Tliirty Tribes gave the Plebeians a political or- 
ganisation, it conferred upon them no political power, nor any 
right to take part in the elections, or in the management of public 
aftairs. At a later time the tribes assembled in the forum for the 
transaction of business, and were hence called Comitia Trihuta. 
The Patricians were tlien excluded from this assembly, which 
was summoned by the Tribunes of the Plebs and was entirely Ple- 
beian. 

h. The means by which Servius gave the Plebeians a share in 
the government was by establishing a new Popular Assembly, in 
which Patricians and Plebeians alike voted. It was so arranged 
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that the wealthiest persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, pos- 
sessed tlie chief power. In order to ascertain tlie property of 
oach citizen, Servius instituted tlio Census, wliich was a register 
of Boman citizens and their property. AH Roman citizens pos- 
sessin^ property to the amount of 12,500 asses and upwards * 
were divided into five great Classes, The First Class contained 
the richest citizens, the Second Glass the next in point of wealth, 
and so on. The whole arrangement was of a military character. 
P^ach of the five Classes was divided into a certain number of 
Centiuies or Companies, half of which consisted of Seniores from 
the age of 46 to 60, and half of Juniores from the age of 17 
tc» 45. All the Classes had to provide their own arms and armour, 
but the expense of the equipment was in proportion to the wealth 
of each Class. The Five Classes formed the infantry. To these 
five classes were added two centuries of smiths and carpenters, and 
two of trumpeters and hornblowers. These four centuries voted 
with the Classes. Those persons whose property did not amount 
to 12,500 asses were not included in the Classes, and formed a 
singlo century. 

At the head of the Classes were the Equites or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old patrician Equites. 
as founded by Romulus and augmented by Tarquinius Priscus, and 
the other twelve being chosen from the chief plebeian families.! 

* The As was originally a pound weight of copper of 12 ounces, 
t The following table will show the census of each class, and the number 
of centuries which each contained : — 

Equites. — CenturisB ... 

First Class. — Census, 100,000 asses and upwards. 

CenturisB Seniorum. ... 

Centuriae Juniorum 

Centurise Fabrum (smiths and carpenters) ... 

Second Class. — Census, 75,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuriee Seniorum ... 

Centuriee Juniorum 

Third Class. — Census, 50,000 asses and upwards. 

CenturiGB Seniorum 

Centurise Juniorum T «. 

Fmirth Class. — Census, 25,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuries Seniorum 

Centurise Juniorum 

Fifth Class. — Census, 12,500 asses and upwards. 

Centurise Seniorum , 

Centurise Juniorum 

Centurise cornicinum, tubicinum 

Centnria capite censorum 



40 
40 

10 
10 
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82 
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20 



10 
10 

10 
10 
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20 



15, 
15^32 



8um total of the centurise ... 



193 
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The Centuries formed the new National Assembly. They 
mustered as an army in the Campus Martius, or the Field of 
Mars, on the banks of the Tiber outside the city. They voted by 
Centuries, and were hence called the Comitia Centun'ata. Cach 
Century counted as one vote, but did not consist of the same 
number of men. On the contrary, in order to give the prepon- 
derance to wealth, the first or richest^class contained a far greater 
number of centuries than any of the other classes (as will be seen 
from the table below), although they must at the same time have 
included a much smaller number of men. The Equites and First 
Class alone amounted to 100 Centuries, or more than half of the 
total number ; so that, if they agreed to vote the same way, they 
possessed at once an absolute majority. An advantage was also 
given to age ; for the Seniores, though possessing an equal number 
of votes, must of course have been very inferior in number to the 
Juniores. 

Servius made the Comitia Centuriata the sovereign assembly of 
the nation ; and he accordingly transferred to it from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of electing kings and the higher magistrates, of 
enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of appeal 
from the sentence of a judge. But he did not dare to abolish the 
old Patrician assembly, and was even obliged to enact that no 
vote of the Comitia. Centuriata should be valid till it had received 
the sanction of the Comitia Curiata. 

Thus, in consequence of the legislation, we shall find that Rome 
subsequently possessed three sovereign assemblies : 1. The Comitia 
Centuriata, consisting of bath Patricians and Plebeians, and voting 
according to Centuries ; 2. The Comitia Curiata, consisting exclu- 
sively of Patricians, and voting according to CurisB ; 3. The Comitia 
Tributa, consisting exclusively of Plebeians, and voting according 
to Tribes. 

II. Tlie second great work of Servius was the extension of the 
Pomoerium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and the completion 
of the city by incorporating with it the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquilino hills.* He surrounded the whole with a stone wall, 
called after him the wall of Servius Tullius ; and from tlie Porta 
Collina to the Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to the 
plain, he constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in lengtli 
and a moat 100 feet in breadtli and 30 in depth, from which tlie, 
earth of the mound was dug. Home thus acquired a circumference 
of five miles, and tliis continued to be tlie legal extent of the 

* The celebrated seven hills upon nrhich Rome stood were the Palatine. 
Aventine, Capltoline, Coelian, Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquilian. The Mons 
Pmcius was not included within the Servian Wall. 
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Her fiendish spirit put into the heart of Lucius thoughts of crimo 
which he had never entertained before. Lucius made away witli 
his wife, and the younger Tullia with her husband : and the sur- 
vivors,, without even tlie show of mourning, were straightway 
joined in unhallowed wedlock. Tullia now incessantly urged her 
husband to murder her father, and thus obtain the kingdom which 
he so ardently coveted. Tarquin formed a conspiracy with the 
Patricians, who were enraged at the reforms of Servius : and when 
the plot was ripe he entered the forum arrayed in tlie kingly robes, 
seated himself in the royal chair iftthe senate-house, and ordered 
the senators to be summoned to him as their king. At the first 
news of the commotion Servius hastened to the senate-house, and, 
standing at the doorway, bade Tarquin to come down from the 
throne: but Tarquin sprang forward, seized the old man, aufl 
flung him down the stone steps. Covered with blood, the king 
hastened home; but,* before he reached it, lie was overtaken by 
the servants of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to the 
senate-house and greeted her husband as king : but licr transports 
of joy struck even him with horror. He bade her go home : and. 
as she was returning, her charioteer pulled up and pointed out the 
corpse of her father lying in his blood across the road. She com- 
manded him to drive on : the blood of her father spirted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day forward the place 
bore tlie name of tlio Wicked Street. The body lay unburied; 
for Tarquin said scoffingly, " Romulus too went without buritvl ;" 
and this impious mockery is said to have given rise to his sur- 
name of Superbus, or the Proud. Servius had reigned forty-lour 
years. 

7. Reign of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, or, The Proud, b.c. 
534-510.-:- Tarquin commenced his reign without any of the forma 
of election. One of his first acts was to abolish all the privileges 
which had been conferred upon the Plebeians by Servius. He also 
compelled the poor to work at miserable wages upon his magnificent 
buildings, and the hardships which they suffered were so great that 
many put an end to their lives. But he did not confine his oppres- 
sions to the poor. All the senators and patricians whom he mis- 
trusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were put to death or driven 
into exile. He surrounded himself with a body-guard, by -whoso 
means he was enabled to carry out his designs. But, although a 
tyrant at home, he raised the state to great influence and power 
among the surrounding nations, partly by his alliances and partly 
by his conquests. He gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius 
Mamilius of Tusculum, the most powerful of the Latins, by whose 
means he acquired great influence in Latium. Any Latin chiefs 
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3 of the Bisters of Tarquiu liad been married to M. Brntue. a 
a of great weallli, wLo died, letving two boub under age.* Of 
BB the elder was killed bj Tarqaio, wbo coveted llieir posBcs- 
is : the younger escaped liis brother's fate only bj feigning 
•tcy. On ftrriWug at Delpiii, Brutus propitiated tlie priestn^B 
b the gitt of a golden elick enclosed in a hollovr etafT. After 
'eating tho king's commission. Titus and Aruns asked the 
;stess viho was to reiRii at Kome after their father. The 
sstesB replied, whicbso^ver should first kiss his mother. 'I'he 
iices agreed to keep tho matter secret from Seitus, nho vfBs at 
me. and to cast lots between tliemselvee, Brutus, who better 
leratood the meaning of the oracle, fell, as if by chance, nlien 
J quitted the temple, and kissed tbe earth, the mother of tliera 

)oon afterwards Tarquin laid siege to Ardea, a city of the Rutn- 
iB. Tbe place could not be taken by force, and the Roman armj 
encamped beaeatli tlie walls. Here, as the kiiigi's sons, and 
ir couun Tarquinius C II b o w feasting together, a dis- 
:e arose about the virtu f tl w As iiotliing was duiiig 

tbe field, they mounted lb I rse t visit tbeir homes by Bur- 
se. They flrat went t R me, wl tl ey surprised the king's 
ighters at a splendid banq I Ti tl n hastened to Collatia, 
1 there, though it wa 1 t n Ih It. they found I.uoretia. 
I wife of Coltatinus. sp ng d d b handmaids. Tbe beaut)' 
I virtue of Lucretia e t d th 1 passions of SextuE. A few 
fs after be returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably received 
Lucretia as bet husband's kinsman. In the dead of oigbt lie 
lered her chamber with a drawn sword, threatening Hint, if 
I did not yield to his desires be would kill lier and lay by lier 
e a slave with his throat cut. and would declare that ite lind 
led them both takea in adultery. Fear of such a shame farced 

■ Tbe following geneilogieaj table rahibiu tbe relotion»bip o( the (amily ;— 
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Lacretia tix«onseiit: but, as bood as SextuB had departed, alie a 
for her IvQsband aud father. Collatinas came, ai'Con]paiii<}<l 
Ij. Bmtus. licr fatlier, Lucretius, brouglit nith liini F. Valeri 
They found her in an agonj of sormw. She tuld tliem what 1 
happened, enjoined themtoitveDgeher dishonour, and then atabi 
lierself to tlie heart. Thej all swore lo nven<;e her. Brutus tin 
olT liis aasnmed stupidity, and placed liimseirat tlieir hend. Tl 
carried tlie corpse into the murket-placo of CuUatia. Tliere 
people took up amiB, and renounced the Tarquins. A numbpi 
young men attended the Aineral procession to Rome. Brutus si 
inoned the people, and related the deed ofshnuie. All closijes ir 
inflamed with (he some indignation. A decree was passed dcpos 
the king, and banishing him and hie family from tlie city. Bru 
now Bet out for the army at Ardea. Tarquinius meantime I 
hastened to Rome, but found the gates chased against him. Bru 
was received with joy at Ardea : and the army renounced tl 
allegiance lo the tyrant. Tarqnin. with his two eons, Titos i 
Aruna. look refuge at Crar*, in Etrnria. «Sej[tus fled to Gabii, mh 
lie was siiorlly after mntdered by the friends of those whom he i 
put lo death. 

Taiquin hud reigned 22 years when lie was driven out of Boi 
III memory of this event an annual festival was celebrated on 
24th of Febniary, called the Itegi/ugiwn or Fugalia. 

The He pub Lie— Thus ended monarchy at Rome. Tarqnin 
Proud had made the name of king so hateful that the people 
solved to intrust the kingly power to two men, who were onl; 
hold office for a year. In later times they were called Consul*, 
nt their flist institnfion they were named Pr/eloi). They n 
i^lected by the Comitia Curiata, and possessed the same honour 
the king had had. The first consuls were L. Brutus and Tarquii 
Coilatinus (n.c. 5091. But the people so hated the very name 
iTiee of Tarquiii, that Coilatinus was obliged to resign liis o6 
and retire from Rome. P. Valerius was elected consul in his pli 
Meantime ambassadors came lo Rome from Tarqnin. asking I 
his private properly should be given up to him. Tiie dem 
seemed just lo the Senate and the People ; but while the amba 
dors were making preparation for eanying away the properly, t 
formed a conspiracy among the young Eoman nobles for the rest 
lion of the royal family. Tlie plot was discovered by means 
slave, and among the coiispiralors were found the two soni 
Brittus himself But Hie consul would not pardon his gt 
children, and ordered the lictors* to put them lo death with 
• The ZirfDTj were public offieerB who aiwnGed upon ibeKoman magitt 
Each coniul bad twelie Uctoia. They curled upon Itieir ■Imnldns fa 
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ler Iraitore. Tlie ogreement to snireader tlie propertj was made 
d by this attempt at treason. Tim royal goods vers given up to 
t people to plundtr. 

Vs tlie plot liod failed, Tarqitin now endeavoured lo recover the 
one by arma. Tbe people ofTarquinii and Veil espoused the 
ISC of thoir Etruacan kinsmen, and mBrehed against Rome. The 
D Consiilfl advanced to meet tliem. WlienAiuiia, tlie king's son, 
I BniluB at the head of tlic Roman cavalry lie spuned his horse 

the chaTgc. Bratus did not shrink from the combat ; and 
Lh fell from their horses mortally wounded by each otlier'a 
iars. A desperate battle between the two armies now followed. 
■Ill parlies elairaed the victory, tilt a voice was heard in the 
id of night, proclaiming Hint the Romans had conquered, as the 
ruBCoiis liad lost one man more. Alarmed at this, tho Etruscuns 
i ; and Valerius, the surviving consul, retiuued to Rome, carrying 
111 iiim tho dead body of Bnitus. The matrons monmed for 
utus a whole year, because ha had revenged the death of 
icretia. 

riiis was the flret war for tlio restoration of Tarqnin. 
Valerius was now left without a colleague ; and as be began to 
ild a house on the top of the hill Velia, which looked down upon 
e forum, tho people feared that he was aiming at kingly power, 
lereopon Valerius not only pulled down the house ; but, calling 

assembly of tlie people, he ordered the lietors to lower the tasces 
fore them, as an acknowledgment tliat their power was superior 

his. He lihewiae brought forward a law enacting that every 
izen who was condemned by a magistrate should liave a right of 
peal to tho people. Valerius became in consequence so popular 
it he received the surname of FaUicola, or "The People's 

Valerius then summoned an assembly for the election of a sue- 
i30r to Brutus; and Sp. Lncretias was chosen. Lucretius, how' 
er. lived only a few days, aud M. Horatius was elected consul in 
J place. It was Horatus who hod the honour of consecrating the 
ople on the Capitol, which Tarquin had left nnflnished when he 
\e driven from the throne. 

The second year of the republic (u,c. SOS) witnessed the second 
tempt of Tarquin to recover the crown. He now applied for help 
LarsPoraena, the powerful ruler of the Etruscan town of Clnsium, 
10 marched against Borne at the head of a vast Eirmy. The 
imans could not meet him in the field ; and Porsena seized with- 

lich were ruda Iraund In tlic firm of n bundle, and contatnlnB an axe in tbe 
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ont oppositioa tlie Jnniculimi, a hill immediately opposite 
citj, unci BepBrated from it only by tlje Tiber. Booie wae nt 
the greatcijt danger, and the Etruseana woulil have enterei 
city by llio SublicJan bridge hnd not Huratiiia Cocles. with 
comrades, kept the whole Etruscan army at bay while the Roi 
broke down the bridge behind hini. Wlien it maa giving ws 
sent back his two companions, aud witlistood alone the attac 
the foe till ttie cracks of the TulLng timbers aiid tlio shuufs i 
countrymen told him tliat the bridge had fallen. Tlien pra 
''O Fatlier Tiber, take me into tiiy charge and bear me up 
plunged into the stream and swam Derosa in safety nmid tlj6 ni 
of the enemy. The slate raised a statne in his lionour, and alli 
Iiim 03 much land as he could plough round in una day. 
legends are more celebrated in Eoraan nl«ry than thia gnllant 
ol lloratius, and Bomou writers loved to tell * 
" Ud» nell Horatius kept Ibc bridge 

The Etruseana now proceeded to lay siego to the eity. w 
soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young Bo 
named C. Muoius, reaolved to deliver hia couuiry by niurdorinj 
invading king. He accordingly went over to the Etruscan ci 
but, ignorant of tlic person of Porseiia, killed Hie royal stcr 
instead. Seized aud threatened with tortuic, he thrust his 
hand into tlio fire on the altar, and there let it bnm, to show 
little he heeded pain. Astonished at his coumge, the king 
Iiim depart in peace : and Muciua, out of gratitude, advised hi 
make peace with Rome, since three hundred noble youths, he 
hnil aworn to lake the life uf tlie king, and he was the first 
whom tlie lot had fallen. Mucins was henceforward called 6ca 
or the Le/t-liandeil, beeanse his right liand had been bum 
Porsena, alamiei! for his life, which he could not secure ae 
60 many de^mlo men, forthwitli offered peace to the Roma 
condition of their restoring to the Vfientines the land which 
hnd taken fi-om them. Tlieaa tcnna were accepted, and Po 
withdrew his troops from the Janicntum afltr weeiving ten y. 
and ten maidens aa hostages from tlie Romans. Cltelia, one < 
maidens, escaped from the Etruscan camp, and swam acros 
Tiber to Rome. She was sent hack by the Homans to Poi 
who was so amazed at her courage that he not only set h 
liberty, but allowed hor to take with her those of the hoe 
whom she pleased. 

Tims ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquins bj fc 
* Thwe Is, howeier, reaeon to bfiicve thnl Ihffe fcrilltant slorics e 
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After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarqain took refiige with his son- 
in-law. Oclaviua Mamiliua of Tuaculum. Tlie thirty Latin cities 
now OBpOUsed the cause of the eiiled king, and declared i 
against Rome. The contest was decided 1); the battle of the Lake 
Regillns, which was long celebrated in Boman stoiy, and the 
account of which resembles one of the battles in the Iliad. The 
Romans nere cummundeil by the Dictator,* A, Postumim, and by 
T. ^butiuB, the Master of the Horse ; at the head of the Latins 
were Tarquin and Octaviua Mamiliua. The struggle was fierce 
and bloody, but the Latins at length fled. Almost all the 
chiefs &n either side fell in the cunfliot, or were grievously 
wounded. Titus, the son of Tarquin, was kUled; and the aged 
king was wounded, but escaped with his life. It was related in 
the old tradition, that the Romans gained this battle by the 
assistance of the ^oda Castor and Pollnx. who were seen chai^ng 
the Latins at the head of the Eoraan cavalry, and who afterwards 
carried to Rome the tidings of the victory. A temple was built 
in the fonun on the ^Hit where they appeared, and their festival 
was celebral«d yearly. 

This was the third and last attempt to restore the Tarquius. 
The Latins were completely humbled bj this victory. Tatquinius 
Superbua had no other state to which he could apply for assistance. 
He had already surviTcd all his family ; and he now fled to Gums, 
where he died a, wretched and childless old man ([i.e. 496). 

«u nally (conquered bf Forsena, and lost all the ta-rilary which the Idogs 
had gained on the rigbt eide ol the Tiber. Hence we BM the thiity tribes, 
eBtablishea by SeiTlui TulUuB, reduced to twenty after tbe wor with Porsena. 
* The IHctator was an eitraordinarr magletrate appointed byijoe of the 
CoceulB in eeasnnB of great peril. He poeseeeed ehsolute power. Twenty-four 
liotort attended him, bearing the aies in the taseea, even in the city ; and 

than Bix nionths. and he ususlly laid it down mueh eoonei. He appoinled s 



to exetciw anj power. 



Coin repreientlng (he childreo of Brutus led lo death bjr LlctoR. ^e 
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and the Plebeians a subject class. But this was not all. Tho 
Patricians formed not only a separate claeSf but a separate caste, 
not marrying with the Plebeians, and worshipping tiie gods with 
different religious tiiea. If a Patrician man married a Plebeian 
wife, or a Patrician woman a Plebeian husband, tlie state refused 
to recognise the marriage, and the offspring was treated as ille- 
gitimate. 

The Plebeians had to complain not only of political, but also 
of private wrongs. The law of debtor and creditor was very severe 
at Rome. If the borrower did not pay the money by the time 
agreed upon, liis person was seized by the creditor, and he was 
obliged to work us a slave.* Nay, in certain cases he might even i^ 
put to death by tlie creditor; and if tliero were more than one, iiis 
body might be cut in pieces and divided among them. The whole 
weight of this oppressive law fell upon the Plebeians : and what 
rendered the case still harder was, tliat they were frequently com 
pcUed, through no fault of their own, to become borrowers. They 
were small landholders, living by cultivating the soil with their 
own hands ; but as they had to serve in the army without pay, they 
had no means of engaging labourers in their absence. Hence on 
their return home they were left without the means of subsistence 
or of purchasing seed for the next crop, and borrowing was tbeir 
only resource. 

Another circumstance still further aggravated tho hardships 
of the Plebeians. The state possessed a large quantity of land 
called A ger Publicus, or the " Public Land." This land originally 
belonged to the kings, being set apart for their support; and it 
was constantly increased by conquest, as it was the practice on the 
subjugation of a people to deprive them of a certain portion of 
their land. This public land was let by the state subject to a 
rent; but as the Patricians possessed the political power, they 
divided the public land among themselves, and paid for it only a 
nominal rent. Thus the Plebeians, by whose blood and unpaid 
toil much of this land had been won, were excluded from all par- 
ticipation in it. 

It was not to be expected that the Plebeians would submit to 
such grievous injustice. The contest was twofold. It was a 
struggle of a subject against a ruling class, and of rich against 
poor. The Plebeians strove to obtain an equal share not only in 
the political power, but also in the public land. 

The cruelty of the Patrician creditors was the most pressing 
evil, and led to the first reform. In B.C. 494 the Plebeians, after 

* Debtors thus given over to their creditors ^vere called Addicti, 
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a campai^ against the Volscians, inatead of retumiug to Rod 
rctire<l to tlie Sucred Mount, a liill obout two miles from the ci 
near the juuciion of tlie Amo ami tlio Tiber. Hero tliej deti 
mined to eettle and found a new town, leaving liomo to t 
Patricians and their cliente. Tljia event ia known hs the Seceni 
to the Sacred Mou«l. Tlio Patriciana, alarmed, aent neveral of Ihi 
iiumbor to perauade the Plebeians to return. Among the dcpuli 
was the ai;e(l Meneniua Agrippa, who had great in&uenco with t 
Plebeians. He related to them the celebrated fable of the Bel 
and the Members : 

" Onco upon a time," ho aaid, " the Members refuacd to wo 
any longer for the Belly, which led a lazy life, and grow fat up 
tliiiir toils. Bnt receiving do longer any noarisbmont from I 
Belly, they bood began to pine away, anil found that it waa to t 
Belly tbej owed tbeir life and strength." 

The fable was underatood, and the Plobeiana agreed to tre 
with the Patricians. It was decided tliat existing debts ahould 
cancelled, and that all debtors :n bondage should bo restored 
freedom. It was necessary, however, to provide security for t 
future, and the Plebeiana thereforu in^sted that two of their 01 
□nmber should bo elected annually, to whom the Plebeians mig 
appeal for assistanco against the decisions of tlie Patrician ni 
gistrates. Theae ofBcers were called Tribunet of the Plebe. Thi 
persons wore declared sacred and inviolable ; they were never 
quit the city daring their year of office : and thuir houses wore 
remain open day and night, that all who were in need of be 
might apply to them. Their number was soon afterwards increas 
to five, and at a later time to tcu They gradualli^ gainrd mo 
iind more power, and oblAined Iho right of putting a veto* up 
any public busineas.t At the Sacred Mount the Plebeians al 
obtained tlio privilege of having two .ffidilea of their order 
pointed. Theae olGcers had at a later time the caro of the pub 
buildings and roads, and the superintendence of the police of t 
city. 

Emboldened by this success, the Plebeiana now demanded 
Abare in the public land. And in this they found an nneipect 
supporter among the Patricians themselves. Sp. Caisius, one 
the most distingnished men in the state, who had formed the leag 

between." 

t The Tribunes were Drigiaally clEctEd Mt tlie Comilii of the Centur 

Law, propovd b^ tbe tribune Pubhlius VoEero, and pafl»ed t.c. i'l, tbe e] 
lion wflB trnnBferred io the ComiliA af the Tribes, by which !neanii the 1 
beions ohtBined the unCDDtTDlLed election oT iheu own oBlccri. 
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between the Romans, Latins, and Hernicans, brought forward in 
his third consulship a law, by which a portion of the public land 
was to be divided among the Plebeians (b.c. 486). This was the 
first Agrarian Law mentioned in Roman history. It must be 
recollected that all the Agrarian laws dealt only with the public 
laud, and never touched the property of private persons. Not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of the Patricians, the law was 
passed ; but it was never carried into execution, and the Patricians 
soon revenged themselves upon its author. In the following yea? 
he was accused of aiming at the kingly power, and condemned 
to death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house razed to 
the ground. 

We now turn to the external history of Rome. Under the kings 
Rome had risen to a superiority over her neighbours, and had ex- 
tended her dominion over the southern part of Etruria and tlie 
greater part of Latium. The early history of the republic presents 
a very different spectacle. For the next 100 years she is engaged 
in a difficult and often dubious struggle with tlie Etruscans on 
the one hand and the Volscians and ^quians on the other. It 
would be unprofitable to relate the details of tliese petty cam- 
paigns; but tiiere are three celebrated legends connected with 
them which must not be passed over. 

1. CoRiOLANUs AND THE VoLsciANS, B.C. 488.— C. Marcius, sur- 
named Coriolanus, from his valour at the capture of the Latin town 
of Corioli, was a brave but haughty Patrician youth. He was 
liated by the Plebeians, who refused him the consulship. This 
inflamed him with anger ; and accordingly, whentiie city was suffer- 
ing from famine, and a present of corn came from Sicily, Coriolanus 
advised the Senate not to distribute it among the Plebeians, unless 
they gave up their Tribunes. Such insolence enraged the Plebeians, 
who would have torn him to pieces on the spot, had not the tribunes 
summoned him before the Gomitia of the Tribes. Coriolanus himself 
breathed nothing but defiance ; and his kinsmen and friends inter 
ceded for him in vain. He was condemned to exile. He now 
turned his steps to Antium, the capital of the Volscians, and ofiTered I 
to lead them against Rome. Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, 
persuaded .his countrymen to appoint Coriolanus their general. 
Nothing could check his victorious progress : town after town fell 
before him ; and he advanced within five miles of the city, ravaginji 
the lands of the Plebeians, but sparing those of the Patricians. 
The city was filled with despair. The ten first men in the Senate 
were sent in hopes of moving his compassion. But they wen.- 
received with the utmost sternness, and told that the city must 
submit to his absolute will. Next day the pontiffs, augurs, fiamcns, 
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2. The Fabia Gens and the Vetentines, b.c. 477. — The Fabii 
were one of the most powerful of the Patrician houses. For seven 
successive years one of the Consuls was always a Fabius. The 
Fabii bad been among the leading opponents of tbe Agrarian Law ; 
and Kseso Fabius had taken an active part in obtaining the con- 
demnation of Sp. Cassius. But shortly afterwards we find this 
same Ksbso the advocate of tbe popular rights, and proposing that 
the Agrarian Law of Casstus should be carried into effect. He was 
supported in his new views by his powerful house; though the 
reasons for their change of opinion we do not know. But the Fabii 
made no impression upon the great body of the Patricians, and only 
earned for themselves the hearty hatred of their order. Finding 
that they could no longer live in peace at Rome, they determined to 
leave the city, and found a separate settlement, where they might 
still be useful to their native land. One of the most formidable 
enemies of the republic was the Etruscan city of Veil, situate about 
twelve miles from Rome. Accordingly the Fabian house, consisting 
of 306 males of full age, accompanied by their wives and children, 
clients and dependents, marched out of Rome by the right hand 
arch of the Carmental Gate, and proceeded straight to the Cremera, 
a river which flows into the Tiber below Veii. On the Cremera 
they established a fortified camp, and sallying thence they laid 
waste the Veientine territory. For two years they sustained the 
whole weight of the Veientine war ; and all the attempts of the 
Veientines to dislodge them proved in vain. But at length they 
were enticed into an ambuscade, and were all slain. The settle- 
ment was destroyed, and no one of the house survived, except a 
boy, who had been left behind at Rome, and who became the an- 
cester of the Fabii, afterwards so celebrated in Roman history. 
The Fabii were sacrificed to the hatred of the Patricians ; for the 
consul T. Menenius was encamped a short way off at the time, and 
he did nothing to save them. 

3. CiNCiNNATUS AND THE JEquians, B.C. 458.— The ^qnians in 
their numerous attacks upon the Roman territory generally occu- 
pied Mount Algidus, which formed a part of the group of the 
Alban hills in Latium. It was accordingly upon this muunt that 
the battles between the Romans and ^quians most frequently 
took place. In the year 458 b.c. the Roman consul L. Minucius 
was defeated on the Algidus, and surrounded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, who made their escape before the Romans were com- 
pletely encompassed, brought the tidings to Rome. The .senate 
forthwith appointed L. Cincinnatus dictator. 

L. Cincinnatus was one of the heroes of old Roman story. When 
the deputies of the senate came to him to announce his elevation to 
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the dictatorship they found him driving a plough, and clad only in 
his tunic or shirt. They bade him clothe himself, that he might hear 
the commands of the senate. He put on his toga, which his wife 
Bacilia brought him. The deputies then told him of the peril of the 
Boman army, and that he had been made Dictator. The next morn- 
ing, before daybreak, he appeared in the forum, and ordered all the 
men of military age to meet him in the evening in the Field of Mars, 
with food for five days, and' each with twelve stakes. His orders 
were obeyed ; and with such speed did he march, that by midnight 
he reached Mount Algidus. Placing his men around the ^quian 
camp, he told them to raise the war-cry, and at the same time to 
begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on the top of which 
the stakes were to be driven in. The other Koman army, which was 
shut in, hearing the war-cry, burst forth from their camp, and fought 
with the JEquians all night. The Dictator's troops thus worked 
without interruption, and completed the entrenchment by the morn- 
ing. The JBquians found themselves hemmed in between the two 
armies, and were forced to surrender. The Dictator made them 
pass under the yoke, which was formed by two spears fixed up- 
right in the ground, while a third was fastened across them. 
Oincinnatus entered Rome in triumph, only twenty four hours after 
lie 'had quitted it, having thus saved a whole Roman army from 
destruction. 

In reading the wars of the early Republic it is important to re- 
collect the League" formed by Spurius Cassius, the author of the 
Agrarian Law, between the Romans, Latins, and Hemicans. 
This League, to which allusion has been already made, was of the 
most intimate kind ; and the armies of the three states fought by 
each other's sides. It was by means of this League that the 
JEquians and Volscians were kept in check, for they were two of 
the most warlike nations in Italy, and would have been more than 
a match for the unsupported arms of Rome. 
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CHAPTEE T. 

THB DECEMYinATE. B.C. 451-449. 

From tlie Agrarian Law of Sp. CneraiiB to the appointment of the 
DeoemvitB vaa a period of more tlian thirty years. During the 
nbole of tliia time the straggle between tlie PittricianB and the 
Plebeians iros inoicnaing. The latter constantly demanded, and 
tbe former as firmly rerused. the execution of tlie Agrarian Law of 
Cassius. Bat though tbe Flebeiana failed in obtaining this object, 
they nevertheless made steady progreai in gaining for them- 
selves a more important position in the city. In u.c, 471 the 
Publilinn Law was carrieil, by which the election of the Tribunes 
and Plebeian .SyileB \™s transferred from tbe Comitia of the 
Centuries tii those of the Tribes.* From this time the Comitia of 
the Tribes may be regarded as one of the political Bsaerablies of 
the state, ranking with those of the Centuries and the Curies. But 
the Patricians still retained exclusive possession of tbe adminiF^ 
trativo and judicial powers, and there were no written laws to ' 
limit tUeii authority and to regulate their declBiooa. Under these 
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circamsbiDceB the Tribune C. Terentiliiu 
402, ttiat a commiBsion of Ten Men (De< 
pointed to draw up a code of laws, by w! 
put to the arbitrnry power of the patrician 
position, na might have been enpeeted, m 
ment opposition from the Patricians. E 
firm, and for five succeeaive years tlie a 
elected. It yiaa during this stmggle thai 
upon the Capitol by Herdoniua, a Sabin< 
outlaws tmd slaves. It was n turbulent pe 
hod recourse even to assaesinstion. At le 
eight ycara, a, compromise was effected, ai 
Three Comraiaaioners (Triumviri) were lo 
collect information respecting the laws of Sc 
of the other Greek states. After an abaew 
commissioners returned lo Borne (n.c. 452), 
that a Council of Ten, or Decemvirs, shou 
up a code of laws, aud at the same time, 
iiient and administer justice. All the 
obliged to abdicate, and no exception was 
the Tribunes. The Decemvirs were thus 
power in the stat*. They entered upon tl 
uing of B.C. 451. They were all Patticiaui 
Appius Claudiua and T. Genucins, who bad 
consuls for the year. They discliarged t] 
with diligence, and dispensed justice w 
administered the government day by day 
faaces were carried only before the one w 
They drew up a Code of Ten Tables, in ^ 
dealt out to both orders. The Ten Table 
of the Comitia of the Qenturies, and thus b 
On the eipiration of tlieii year of ofBee 
satisfied with the manner in which the D( 
their duties that it was resolved to coni 
goveromcnt for anotlier year; more espe 
said that their work was not finislicd. A i 
accordingly elected, of wliom Appiua Clan 
the former body. He bad so carefully c 
ambition during the previous year that 
popuhir member of the council, and the I 
appointment for another year, had ordered 
Comitia for tbe elections, thinliing that be 
for himself. But Appius set such scrupb 
only returned himself as elected, hut Ic 
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colleague^ should bo subservient to his views. He now threw 
off the mask he had hitherto worn, and acted as the tyrant 
of Eome. Each Decemvir was attended by twelve lictors, who 
carried the fasces with the axes in them, so that 120 lictors were 
seen in the city instead of 12, The Senate was rarely summoned. 
No one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Home. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, making twelve in all ; 
but these new laws were of the most oppressive kind, and confirmed 
the Patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close the Decemvirs neither resigned 
nor held Comitia for the election of successors, but continued to 
hold their power in defiance of the Senate and of the People. Next 
year (b.c. 449) the Sabines and -^quians invaded the Roman terri- 
! i 11 y* ^^^ ^^^ armies were despatched against them, commanded 

I '.111?! \yy some of the Decemvirs. Appius remained at Rome to administer 

justice. But the soldiers fought with no spirit under the command 
of men whom they detested, and two acts of outrageous tyranny 
caused them to turn their arms against their hated masters. 
J' I)ij!|| ' In the army fighting against the Sabines was a centurion named 

I'll ij L. Sicinius Dentatus, the bravest of the brave. He had fought in 

120 battles ; he had slain eight of the enemy in single combat ; 
had received 40 wounds, all in front; he had accompanied the tri- 
umphs of nine generals ; and had war-crowns and other rewards 
innumerable. As Tribune of the Plebs four years before, he had 
taken an active part in opposing the Patricians, and was now 
suspected of plotting against the Decemvirs. His death was ac- 
cordingly resolved on, and he was sent with a company of soldiers 
as if to reconnoitre the enemy's position. But in a lonely spot they 
fell upon him and slew him, though not until he had destroyed most 
of the traitors. His comrades, who were told that he had fallen in 
an ambush of the enemy, discovered the foul treachery that had 
been practised when they saw him surrounded by Roman soldiers 
who had evidently been slain by him. The Decemvirs prevented 
an immediate outbreak only by burying Dentatus with great pomp, 
but the troops were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the first pro- 
vocation. 

In the other army sent against the -ffiquians there was a well- 
known centurion named Virginius. He had a beautiful daughter, 
betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent leader of the Plebeian order. 
The maiden had attracted the notice of the Decemvir Appius 
Claudius. He at first tried bribes and allurements, but -when 
these failed he had recourse to an outrageous act of tyranny. One 
morning, as Virginia, attended by her nurse, was on the way to her 
school, which was in one of the booths surrounding the forum, M. 
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ClandioB, a cUeot of AppiiiB, laid hold i 
her 08 his slnye. The cr; oftheiiar» 
around them, and all pnrtiea vent hefci 
presence Marcua repeated tlie talc be 
Viiginia was the child of ooe of his fe 
imposed npun ViigiaioB by his wife, who 
stated tliat he would prove this to Virgin 
U> Rome, aod be demanded that tJie girl a 
over to bis custody. Appiua, fenting a i 
the cBQse stand aver till the ne:(t day. 1 
father appeared or not, lie should know 
Straightway two friends of the femily mi 
which they reached the same evening, 
tajned leave of absence, and was already 
the messenger of Appiua arrived, instruct 
bim. Early neit morning Virginius and 1 
fonim with their garments rent. Thefatl 
for aid, and the women in their company 
upon the gratification of his passioni', A 
misery of the fether and the girl, and has 
which he consigned the maiden to his 
brought with him a large body of an 
clients, ordered his lictors to disperse th 
back, leaving Virginias and his daugbti 
ment-seat. AH help was gone. The un 
the Decemvir to be allowed to speak oni 
daDghter's hearing, in order to ascertain 
daughter. The request was granted. ^ 
aside, and, snatching up a butcher*B-knil 
plunged it in his daughter's breast, cxcle 
but this to keep thee free." In vain dii 
him. The crowd made way for him, and 
on high, he mslied to the gate of the 
army. His comrades espoused his ca 
manders, and marched towards Rome. 1 
the other army, to whom Nnmitorius an 
tidings. The Plebeians in the city floe 
resolved to retire once more to the Socrei 
This second secession extorted from 
great charter of the Plebeian rights. Tli( 
Decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerini 
the moat eminent men of their order, t< 
beians. It was finally agreed that the Tr 
that the authority of the Oomitia Triba 
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hat the right of appeal to the people n^inat the power of the 
ipie magistrBtes sliould be coofirmed. The Plelieutos now 
ned to the cilj, and elected, for the first time, ten Tribunes 
id of live, a number which lem^ued unchanged down to the 
; times. Vii^nioa, leilius, and Numitoriua, wore among the 
Tiibnnes. 

'o Consuls were elected in place of tlie Decemvirs, and tlio 
;e of the Comitia Centuriata naturally fell upon Valerius nnd 
tius. The new Consuls now redeemed their promiflea to tlio 
eians hy bringing forward the lawa which are called after 
, the Valerian and Horalian Lawt. These celebrated lawa 
led:— 

Tliat every Eoman citiZeii slionld have a right of appeal 
1st the sentence of the supreme magistrate. TJiia was. in fact, a 
an eonfirmation of tlie old law of Valerius Publicola, paseed in 
first year of the republic. It was enacted again a third time 
c. SOO, on Uio proposal of H. Valerius, tlie Consul. TUese 
itcd enactments gave a still further sanction to the law. In 
eatne way the Great Charter of England was ratified BeTcral 

Tliat the Plebiioila, or resolutions passed by the Plebeians in 
Ilomitia Tributa. should have tlie foree of laws, and should be 
ing ahke upon Patricians and Plebeians. 

That the persons of the Tribunes, ^diles, anri other Plebeian 
istmtes, should be aacred, and whoever injured them should be 

as a slave. 

irginius now accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
in to await his trial. But the pioud Patrician, seeing that liis 
lemnation was certain, put an end to his own life. Oppiaa, 
her of the Decemvirs, and the personal friend of Appius, was 
temned and executed. The other Decemvirs were allowed to 
Lito exile, but they were all declared guilty, and their property 
iscated to tlie state. 

lie Twelve Tables were always regarded aa the foundation of the 
lan law, and long continued to be held in the highest estinin- 
IJut they probably did little more than fU in a written, form 
rge body of customary law, though even this was a benefit to 
Plebeians, as they were no longer subject to the arbitrary deei- 
s of tlie Patrician ma^strates. The Patricians still retained 
r exclusive privileges; and the eleventh table even gave the 
:tion of law to the old custom which prohibited ell intermar- 
e [conKvbinm) between tlie two orden. 
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m the Patriciane ; and the reason of the institnlion clearly was 
deprive tbe Militoiy Tiibunea of some of the most important 
ctioua, which had been formerly diacliarged by tlie Consuls. 
a Ceuaots originally held office for a period of five years, which 
I called B Ivttram; but their tenure was limited to eighteen 
iths. as carl; as ten years after its institution (B.C. 443), by a 

of the Dictator Mamercus Emilias, though they continued to 
ippointed only onee in five yeajB.* 

?liough the Military Tribunes could from their first institntioD 
chosen from either order, yet such was the influence of the 
riciftns in the Comitia of the Centuries that it was not till 

400, or nearly forty years afterwarda, that any Plebeiana -w 
iittlly elected. In n.c. 421 the Qutestorehip waa also thrown 
n to them. The QutEttori were the paymasters of the state '■ 
. aa the Censors had to fill up vacancies in the 8enat« from 
ie who hod held the ofSce of Qusestor, the Plebeiana thas 
ame eligible for the Senate. 

)uring tliese struggles between the two orders an event took 
;e which is frequently referred to by iat^r writers. In the year 

B.C. there waa a great famine at Rome. Sp. Mieliua, one of the 
leat of the Plebeian knights, expended his fortune in bnying up 
1. which he sold to the poor at a small price, oi distributed 
•ng them gratuitoualy. The Palriciaua thought, or protended to 
ik, that he ^vas aiming at kingly power; and in tiie following: 
r (439) the aged Quintius Cincinuatus, who had saved the 
aan army on Mount Algidns, was appointed Dictator, He 
dnaled C. Servilius Ahala his Master of Iho Horse. During 
night the Capitol and all the atrong poats were garrisoned by 

Patricians, and in the morning Cincinnatus appeared in the 



and summoned Melius t 






ire his tribunal. Sut seeing the late which awaited him. he 
aed to go, whereupon Ahala rushed into the crowd and struck 
dead upon the spot His property was confiscated, and hie 
36 lerelled to the ground. The deed of Ahal^ is frequently 
itjoned by Cicero and other writers in terms of the highest 
liration, but it was regarded hy the Plebeians at tlie time as an 
of murder. Ahala was brot^ht to trial,- and only escaped 
lemualion by a voluntary exile. 

The Censonhip waa regarded a> the higheaC dignity In tbe etale, with the 
pClon of the Dictatoi'shlp, The duties of the Ceoaors were numerous and 
iTtant. The; uol only took the cenjrii — or Uie regieter of the dtizeiu and 

Idition had the adminiatiaU 
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In their foreign vara the Bomana continued to ' 
aided by their alliee the Luiius and Hemicana, 
progresB in driving bnok their old enemies t 
^quiana. About this time tbey planted seven 
districts which they conquered. TJjese Roman 
widely from thoae of ancient Greece and of 
They were of the nature of garrisons eetnbliBl 
towns, and served both to strengthen and eiti 
Rome. Tlie colonists received a portion of the CO 
and lived as a ruling class among the old jnliabib 
the use of the land. 

The Bomaos now renewed their waT8 with th 
the capture of the important cily of Veii was 
advanUge gained by the Kepublic. The hero i 
CaniilluB, who stands out prominently as the gi 
the inlant Kepublic. who saved Borne from the 
later ages honoured as a second Bomulua. 

Veil, however, was only taken after a iong am 
It WEis closely allied with Fidenie, a town of Latii 
five or Bii miles from Rome. The two cities freqi 
arms againet Boinc, and in one of these wars La 
king of Veii, was slain in single combat by A. 
one of the Military Tribunes, and his arms dedi 
(be second of the tliree instances in which the £ 
won (B.C. 437). A few years afterwards Fideni 
destroyed (n.c, 426), and at the same time a trui 
the Veientines for twenty years. At the expira 
the war was renewed, and the Bomans resolved 
they had done FidenEe. The siege of Veii, 11 
lasted ten years, and the means of its captui 
mftrvellous as the wooden horse by which Troy 
waters of the Alban Lake rose to such a height 
neighbonring country. An oracle declared that 
taken until the waters of the lafee found a pa 
This reached the ears of the Romans, who theren 
tunnel to carry off its superfluous waters.' The 
tunnel is said to have su^ested to the Romans th 
Veii. M. Furiua OamiUns, who was appointed Di( 
di^^ng a mine benealh the city, which was to 
the citadel, in the temple of Juno, the guardii 

■ Tbig remarkable work, which, Bftn the lapse at mot 

is cut Ibrongb Ihe mft Tolcanlc tufti of which the Alban hi 
length of Ibe tunnel is Hboot SOOO f»I, and it is 4 ftet 6 i 
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lion tho mino vaa finidietl, the atteutlon of tbe infaabitaats was 
rerted by feigned assBults against the walk. Camillua led the 
i; into the mine at the head of a picked body of troops. As lie 
lod beneath the temple of Juno, lie heard the Bootlisayer declare 
the king of the Vcientiiiea that whoever should complete the 
srifico he Taa offerini;; irould be tlie conqaeror. TLerelipoQ the 
>manB burst forth and seized the flesh of the victim, wbich 
imillus offered up. The soldicra who guarded the walls were 
us takeu iu the rear, the gates were thrown open, and the city 
on fllled witli Komane. The booty was immense, and the ft-w 
lizens who escaped tho anord were sold as slaves. The image of 
itio was carried to Rome, and installed with great pomp on 
ount Aventine, where a temple was erected to her. Camillus 
tered Rome in a chariot drawn by tour white horses. Borne had 
iver yet Seen so magnificent a triumph (n.c. 396). 
One circumstance, which occurred during tiie siege of Veii, 
serves notice. As the Roman soldiers were obliged to pass thi: 
3olc year under arms, in order to invest the city during the 
nter as well as the sommer. they now for the first time received 

y- 

Veil was a more beautiiiil city than Rome, and, as it was n 
thout inhabitants, many of the Roman people wished to remove 
ither. At the persuasion of Caraillus the project was abandoned: 
it tlie territory of Veii was divided among the Plebeians. 
Falerii was ijmost the only one of the Etruscan cities which had 
iisted Veii, and she was now exposed single-handed to tlie ven- 
ance of the Romans. It is related tiiat, when Camillas appear<.d 
fore Falerii, a schoolmaster of the town treacherously conducted 
e sons of the noblest families into the Roman camp, but tliat 
imillus, scorning tlio baseness of the man, ordered his arms to b<' 
■d behind him, and the boys to fl<^ him back into the town, 
hereupon the inbobitants, overcome by such generosity, gave up 
eir arms, and auirendered to tho Romans (B.C. 394). 
CamilluB was one of the proudest of tbe Patricians ; and he nov 
nirred the hatred of the Plebeians by calling upon every man 

refund a tenth of the booty taken at Veii, because he had made 
row to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil. Ho was accused 

having appropriated the great bronze gates at Veii. and was 
peached by one of the Tribunes. Seeing that his condemnation 
,s certain, ho went into exile, praying as he left the walls that the 
■public might soon have cause to regret him (B.C. 391). Hia 
tynt was heard, for tho Gaids hod already crosced the Apen- 
les, and next year Borne was in aahea. , 
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ohieRain, and was recogniseJ while stripping off his armoui 
IS therefore sent to Kome Id demand satisfactioii. Tli 
. people not only cefusud to give it, but olcotod the thre 
la Militirf Tribunes for the following year. On hearing of 
lult, the Qaula broke up the aiege of Clusium. and hastened 
'ards towards Bome. All the inhabitants fled before them 
le towns. They pursued their course without injuring any j 
ying to the guards npOJi the walls of the towns they passed, I 
way lies for Bome." On the news of their approach the 1 
I nnny linrried out of the city, and on the IGtIi of July 
)0), a day ever after regarded as disastroos, they met the ' 
m the Aliia, a amall river which flows into the Tiber, on its left i 
ibout eleven miles from Home. Brennns attacked the Romans | 
I flank, and threw them into confusion. A general panic 
them ; they turned and fled. Soma escaped across the Tiber 
, and a few reached Bome, hut the greater number ware alun 

loss at tlie Allia had been so great that enough men were 
ft to guard the walls of the cily. It was therefore resoWed 
iio«e in the vigour of their age should witlidraw to the 
1, taking with tliem all the provisions tu tho city ; tltat the 

and Vestal Virgins should convey the ohjecls of religiooE 
nee to Cier^ ; and that the rest of the populaUon should dis- 
imong tlie neighbouring towns. But tlie aged senators, who 
«n Consuls or Censors, seeing that tlieir lives were no longer 

service to the state, sat down in the fonim on their curule i 
s awaiting death. When the Gauls entered the city they 
it desolate and deathlike. Tliey marched on, without seeing 
an being, till they came lo the forum. Here they beheld the 
lenators sitting immoveable, like beings of another world. For 
rjne they gazed in awe at this strange sight, till at length one 
Gcauls ventured to go up to M. Papirius and stroke his whitt 
The old man struck liim on the head with his ivory sceptre; 
upon the Itarbarian slew liim. and all the rest were maasncrcd. 
■aula now began plutuleriug the city : fires broke out in 
1 quarters : and with the exception of a few houses on the 
ne, which the cliiefa kept for tlieir own residence, the whole 
as burnt to the ground. 

I Capitol was the neit object of attack. There was only one 
nay leading up to it, and all the assaults of the besiegeK were 
repelled. They thereupon turned the siege into a blockade, 
ir seven months were encamped amid the ruins of Rome. 
heir numbers were soon thinned by disease, for they had 
id Bome in the most uuhealtliy time of the year, when fevera 
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have alwaya prevailed. The failure of provii 
ravage the neighbouring conDtries, the peop 
combine for defence against themaTaiiders. M 
Romans took courage. They collected at V( 
to recall Camillis from banishment, and appoi 
order to obtain tlie consent of tlie Senate, a 
Pontius Coniinioa, offereil to swim across the 
Capitol. He reached the top unperceived by 
the approval of the Senate to the appointm 
returned safely to Veil. Bat next da; some 
traces of hia etepa. and in tlie dead of night 
same »ay. The foremost of tliem had already 
noticed by the sentinels and the dr^s. when tl 
roused M. Manlius from sleep. These geese 
and had been spared notwithstanding the gna' 
the RomanB were now rewarded for their pieti 
down the Gaul wlio had clambered up, and gi 
Capitol was tlius saved ; and down to latest t 
honoured aa one of tjie greatest beroes of the 

Stili no help came, and the Gauls remaine< 
Tlie Eonukns suffered from famine, and at leu; 
barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition 
city and its territory. Brennus brought faUe w 
Romans exclaimed against this injmtice, the ( 
sword also into the scale, crying " Woe to thi 
at this very moment Camillus marched into th 
gold to be taken away, and drove the Oa 
Another battle was fought on the road to Gabi 
were completely destroyed, andWieir leader Br 
This tale, however, is an invention of Boman va 
other sources that the Gauls retreated because 
Northern Italy were attacked by the Venetian 
little doubt that their departure was hastei 
Roman gold. The Gauls frequently rcpeate 
for many years to come were the constant dres 

When the Komana returned to the heap of i 
their city their hearts sank within them. Th* 
the expense and toil of rebuilding their houses, 
tliat they should all remove to Veii, where tJ 
and public buildings were stili standing. Bi 
Patricians strongly urged them not to abando 
fathers ; and they were at length persuaded ti 
granted bricks, and stones were fetched from ' 
the city rose from ita BshcB; but the stree 
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^d ; the houscB were ftequectlf built over the sewers ; and the 
ontiDued to show, down to the great Are of Nero, evident 

of the haste and irregularity with yiHch it had been rebuilL 
lie was now deprived of almost all her aubjeeta, and her t^r- 

waa reduced to neari; ita original limits. Tlie Latina and 
;ans dissolved the LoEigne with the Ramans, and wars broke 
I ever; side. In these difficulties and dangers Camillus was 
>ul of tlie Republic Again and again he led the Roman 
a against tlieir enemies, and always with suceosa. The 
7 with which the Romans recovered their power after so 
c a disaster would seem tinaccountable, but for the fact that 
lier nations Lad also suflt-red greatl; from the InKiads of the 
, who still continued lo ravage Central Italy. Two of tlieir 
>ns of the Roman territory are commemorated by celebrated 
Is, which may be related here, though they belong to a later 

I.e. SGI the Gauls and Romans were encamped on either bant 

Arno. A gigantic Gaul stepped forth from the tanks and 
ngly c)iallenged a Roman knight. T. Manlius, a Boniati 

obtained permission from his general to accept the challunge. 

he giant, and took t>om the dead body the golden clmiu 

is) which the barbarmn wore around his neck. His comrades 

lim the Bumanie of Tor^uatus,' which he handed liown to liis 

idants. 

\.c. S4d another distinguished Roman family earned its sui- 

from a single combat with a Glaul. Here again a Gallic 
r of gigantic size challenged any one of the Romans to single 
,t Hia challenge was accepted by M. Valerias, upon whose 
t a raven perched ; and as they fought, the bird flew into the 
rthe Gaul, striking at him with his beak and flapping his 
Thus Valeiios slew the Ganl, and was eaUed in conse- 
i "Corvus," or the "Raven." 
a now necessary to revert to the internal histoty of Ronie. 

ea&nng and discontent prevailed. Returning to ruined 

and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had been obliged to 
' money to rebuild their houses and cultivate their farms. 
,w of debtor and creditor at Rome, as we have already sten, 
iry severe, and many unfortunate debtors were carried away 
dago. Under these circiunataiices M. Manlius, the preserver 

Capitol, came forward as the patrou of the poor. This dia- 
ihed man had been bitterly disappointed in iiis claims to 
r and gratitude. Wliile Camillus, hia personal enemy, who 
lared in none of the dangers of the siege, was repeatedly 

to the higlieat honours of the State, he, who had saved the 
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Capitol, waa left to Innguiali in a private station. Neglected b; 
own order, Manlius turned to the Pli^beiatia. One day he rec 
niaed in the forum a soldier who had served with liini in the fi. 
and whom a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius i 
hJB deht upon the spot, and swore that, as long as he had a sit 
pound, he would not allow any Boman to be imprisoned for di 
H<! aoid a large part of his property, and applied the proceeds to 
liberation of Ijis fellow-citizens from liondage. Supported now by 
Plebeians, he came forward as the accuser of liis own order, 
charged them with appropriating to their own use the gold wt 
Lad been raised to ransom the city from the Gouli. The Patrici 
in return accused him, as they had accused Sp. Cassiua, of aspii 
to the tyranny. When he was brouglit to trial before the Com 
of the Centuries in the Campus Maitius, he proudly showed tlie sp 
of thirty warriors whom he had slain, the forty military distinct] 
which be hod won in battle, and the innumerable soars upon 
breast, and then turning towards the Capitol ho prayed the 
mortai gods to remember .the roan wlio had saved their temples f 
destruction. After such 'an appeal his condemnation was im] 
sible ; and bis enemies therefore contrived to break up the assem 
Shortly aHerwards he was arraigned on the same charges before 
Comitia of the Cones in the Petelinc Grove. Here he was at o 
condemned, and was hurled tiom the Tarpeian rock. His hoi 
which was on the Capitol, was razed to the ground (b.c. 384). 

The death of Manlius, however, was only a temporary cbed 
the Plebeian cause. A few years afterwards the contest ciuni 
a, crisis. In B.C. 376 C. Licinius Stolo and his kinsman L. Sezl 
being Tribunes of the Plebs, determined to give the Pleljeians 
' uqual share in the political power, to deprive the Patricians of 
exclusive use of the public land, and to remove the present diste 
of Uie Plebeians. For this purpose they brought forward ti 
laws, which are celebrated in history under tlie name of 1 
IiicniiN Rogations.* These were :— 

I. That in future Consuls, and not Military Tribunes, should 

appointed, and that one of the two Consuls must be a Flebc: 

II. Tliat no citizen shoold possess more tban 500 jugeraf of 
public land, nor should feed upon the public pastures m 
than 100 head of large and 500 of small cattle, under peni 
of a heavy fine. 
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II. That the interest already paid for borrowed money should be 
deducted from tlie ptineipal, and that the reminder should be 
repaid in three yearly inatalmeota. 

These great rcforniB naturally excited the most violent oppo- 
ition, and tlie Patricians induced some of tlie Plebeiana to put 
lleir veto upon the measures of tlieir colleagues. But LiciaiuB and 
iCxtius were not to be baffled in this way. and they eiercised tlieir 
eto by preventing the Comitia of the Centuries from electing any . 
lagisb^tt^ for tho next year. Hence no Consuls, Military Tribune^ I 
Jenaors, or Qmestors, could be appointed ; and the Tribunes of the 
■lel>3 and the jEdiles, who wore, elected by the Comitia of Hie 
bribes, were the only magiatrates in the state. For five years did 
his state of things continue. C. Licinius and L. Seitius werr I 
B-elected annually, and prevented the Comitia of the Centuries i 
ram appointing any maf^atrates. At the end of this time they 
Uowed Military Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war 
fith the Iiatins ; but bo far were they from yielding any of tbeir ] 
emnnds, that to their former Hogatiotis tiley now added another ;— i 
?hat the care of the Sibylline books, instead of being intrusted to 
wo men (duumTiti), both Patricians, should be given to ten men 
decemriri), half of whom should be Plebeians. | 

Five years more did the stru^^le last, but the fimmesa of i 
he Tribunes at length prevailed. In B.C. 367 the Licinian E<^- 
ions were passed, and L. Sextius was elected the first Plebeian 
'onaul for the next year. But the Patriciaos made one last effort i 
evade the law. By tho Itoman constitution the Consuls, afli.'r : 
eiiig elected by the Comitia Centuriata, received the Imperimn, 
r sovereign power, from the Comitia Curiata. The Patricians tbui i 
ad it in their power to nullify the election of the Centuries bi ' 
eftising the Iraperium. This they did when L. Sextius was elt-clij I 
lonsul ; and tliey made Camillus, the great champion of their order. 
>ictator, to support them in their new struggle. But tEic old hero 
nw that it was too late, and determined to bring about a rocoa- ' 
illation between the two orders. A compromise was effected, Tlii- ' 
mperium waa conferred upon L. Sextius; but the judicial duties 
fere tnken away from the Consuls, and given to a new aagistrati-, i 
ailed pT!Btor. Camillus vowed to the goddess Concord a ti'mplc 
Dr his success. | 

The long struggle between tho Patricians and Plebeians wa^ I 
tius brought to a virtual close. The Patricians still clung obsli- I 
ately to the exclusive privileges which they still possessed; bul . 
rhen the Plebeians had once obtained a share in tho Consulship 1 
; waa evident that their participation in the other ofBcca of the 
tate could not be much longer delayed. We may therefore aati- 
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cipate the course of events by 
PlebeioQ Dictator was C. Ma 
same man was the fiist Fleb 
(H.C. 351); that the Prielorahi 
in B.C. 336; and that the Lex 
the number of the Pontiff:) fi 
Augura ttom four to nine, alsi 
and fire of the Augurs should 
About thirty years after t1 
portant reform, which ttbridged 
PatriciauB, waa effected by tlie 
Dictator Q. Publilius Philo in i 

I. That the Resolutions of the 

Quirites,* thus giviug to 
of the Tribes the aame fort 
of the Centuriee. 

II. That all laws passed at tl 

receive previously the u 
Curies were now deprived 

III. That one of the Censors it 
The first of these laws seem 

ment of one of the Valerian at 
expnlsiou of the Decemvirs;' 
had never been really carried 
upon tills sabject seems to ha' 
iii<;ly enacted again by the Die 
tills year the last Secession o 
Lex HoRTEiiftA is always mi 
Plebiseita passed at the Comi 
laws binding upon tlie whole i 
no more civil dissensions till tl 
and filty years afterwards, and 
regarded as the termination of 

" UtplibiKilat 
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tale runs that, when every one Ties < 
mean, a noble youth nanjed M. Curti 
that Rome poaeeaeed notliing bo ^ 
mounted bis steed and leaped into t 
upon the earth closed ifrer liim. 

During the next few yeara the C 
which we have already spoken, and 
Torquatus and Valerius Corvus gai 
atendily extended their dominion ov 
and the country of the Volsciane, ai 
was renewed. Fiflj yeais hod elo 

city by the Graula, and Kome naa nuw onujig cuuu^u »> ^i^ci mtti 
a contest with the most formidable enemy which her arms had yet 
encountered. Tlie SAMsirKs were at the height of their powei, 
nnd the contest between them and the Gomans was virtually for 
the enpremaey of Italy. The Samnitea, na we have already seen, . 

were a people of Sabine origin, and had emigrated to the coon- 
t[7 which they inhabited at a coijiparatlvely late period. They ' 

consisted of four different tribes ot cantons, the Pentri, Hirpini, 
Caraceni, and Caudini. of whom the two former were the most 
iinportant. They inhabited that part of tlie Apennines which lies ' 

between Csmpania and Lueania, but they were not contented with ' 

their mount^n-homes, and overran the rich plains which lay al '' 

their feet. They became the masters of Campania and Lueania, Jj 

and spread themaelves almost to the southern extremity of Italy. ]'. 

But the Samnites of Campania and Lueania hod in course of time j 

broken off all conneiion with the parent nation, and sometimes [ 

were engaged in hostilities with the latter. It was a contest of thia i 

kind that led to the war between (he Bomana and the Samnites 
of the Ap^inines. On the borders uf Campania and Samnium ' 

dwelt a people, called the Sidicini, who had liitheito preserved 
their Independence. Being attacked by the Samnites, thia people j 

implored the asaiatance of tho Campanians, which waa readily j 

p^ranted. Thereupon the Samnites turned their arms agamet the 
Campanians, and. after occupying Mount Ti&ta, which overlooks 
the city of Capua, they descended into the plain, and defeated the 
Gampanians in a pitched battle at the very gates of Capua. Tho , 

Campanians, being shut op within tho city, now applied for oasist- 
nnce to Rome, and offered to place Capua in their hands. The 
Romans hsd only a few years previously concluded an alliance 
with the Samnites; but the bait of the richest city and the most 
fertile soil in Italy waa irresistible; and they resolved to comply i 
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I the request. Tlius began tlje Saoinite IVars, wbich, with o 
intervals of peaoe. lasted 53 years. 

iRsr StMNiTE War, n.c. 343-341.— The Romana comiueiiced 
wai by Bending tiro consular armies against the Saiunites; 
the first battle between tlie rival nations was fouglit nt the 
of Mount Gaurus, whicli lies about tliree miles from Ciimfe. 
Samnites irere defeated with great loss ; and it lias been justly 
irked that this battle may be regarded as one of tlie most 
lorable in history, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate 
i of tlie great contest which had now begun betvecn the 
inites aud Romans for tlie sovereignty of Ilaly. Tlie Romans 
ed two otlier deciaivo victoriea, and bath consuls entei^ the 
in triumph. But tivo causes prevented tlieRomans from prose- 
:ig tJieir success. In the first place, the Roman army, wliicli 
been wintering in Capua, rose in open mutiny ; and the poorer 
loians in tlic city, wlio were oppressed by debt, left Rome sihJ | 
sd the mutineers. In tlie second place, the increasing ilisofiec- 
of tho Latins warned the Romans to husband tlieir resources 
uiotlier and more terrible struggle. The Romans, therefore, 
idoning the Sidicini and Cumpaoians. concluded a treaty of 
e and alliance with tlic Samnites in n.c. 341, so that in' the 
t LaWn war, wliicli broke out in tlie following year, tiio Soni- 
I fonght on tlie side of the Romans. 

HE Latt.v Win, n.c. 340.338.— Tlie Latins liad. as tilready 
d, renewed their league with Rome in B.C. 356, and conse- 
itly their troops hod fought along witli the Romans in the war 
ost the SHmnites. But the increasing power of Home excited l 
: alarm: and it became evident to them, that, though nominally 
footing of eqaalit}', they wero in reality becoming subject to ' 
le. This feeling was confirmed by the treaty of alliance Tvhich 
Romans bad formed with tiie Samnites. The Latins, there- 
determined to bring matters to a Krirns. and sent two Prce- 
who wero their chief magistrates, to propose to the Bumans ' 
the two nations should henceforth form one state, that half 
lie Senate should consist of Latins, and that one of the two 
suls sliould bo chosen from Latium. These requests excited | 
greatest indignation at Rome, and were re;ieeted with the 
}st scorn. The Senate met in the temple of Jupiter, in the j 
itol, to receive the Latin deputation, and, after hearing their I 
oaals, the Consul, T. Manliua Torquatus, the same who had I 
i the Gnul in single combat, declared that, if the Republic i 
Jd cowardly yield to these demunds, he would come into the 
le-house sword in bond and out down the first Latin he saw 
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there. The tale goes on to say that in the diacuBraon w!ii 
lowed, wJien both parties were excited by anger, the Latin 
defied the Baman Jupilei ; tliat tliereupon an awful peal of tl 
shook tlie buildiog; and tliat. as the impious man harried 
the step3 from the temple, he fell from tup to bottom, a 
tliere a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the most vigorous efforla wen 
on botli sides. The contest was to decide whether Rome 
beeome a, Latin town, or the Latiua be subject to Borne. The I 
had elected to the consulship two of their most distingniahe 
The Patrician Cousnl was. as already mentioned, T. Manlii 
quaius ; his Plebeian colleague was P. Decius Miis, wlio had 
great renown in tlie recent war against the Samnites. 1 
Consuls marched through Samnium into Campania, and tbn 
Capua, thus leaving Borne exposed to tlie attacks of the 
But the Consuls foresaw that the Latins would not abandon 
their great acquisition ; and the event proved tlieir wisdom 
contest was thus withdrawn from tlie territory of Rome and 
ferred to Campania, where tlie Bomans could receive ass 
from the neiglibouring country of tlieir Ssmnite allies. It 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius that the two armies met, and hi 
battle was fought which decided the contest. It was like a ci' 
Tlie soldieiB of the two armies spoke tlie same languaf 
foi^ht by each others' sides, and were well known to one a 
Under these circumstances the Consuls published a procln 
that no Roman sliould engage in single combat with a In 
pain of death. But the son of Torquntus, provoked by the 
of a Tusculan officer, accepted his challenge, slew his ad\ 
and carried the bloody spoils in triumph to his tatlier. The 
had witliin liim the heart of Brutus ; he would not pard 
breach of discipline, and ordered the unhappy youth to 
headed by the lictor in tlie presence of tlie assembled army. 
In the night before the battle a vision appeared to each ( 
announcing that the general of one side and the army of th 
were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the one who 
first began to waver should devote himself and the army 
enemy to the gods of tlie lower world. Decius coniman< 
left wing;. and when it began to give way. he resolved to fi 
TOW. Calling the Pontifux Maximus, he repeated after h 
form of words by whicli he devoted liiinself and the army 
enemy to the gods of the dead and tlie mother earth ; then 
upon his horse, he ruslied into the thickest of the fight, e 
Bl»n. The Bomans guned a signal victory. Scarcely a 
part of the Latins escaped (n.c. 3i0). 
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iJH vicicry mode the Romana maateta of Campania, and the 
OS did not dare to meet them again io tlie field. Tlie war eon- 
id two years longer, each city confining itaelf to the defence 
I own walls, and hoping to receive help trum others in case of 
ttack. But upon the capture of Pedum in b-c. 338 all the 
IB laid down their arms, and garrisons were placed in their tavna. 
Komans were now absolute masters of Latjani, and their great 
^t was to prevent the Latin cities from forming any union 
1. For this purpose not only were all general nssemblies for- 
m; but, in order to keep the cities completely isolated, the 
^na of oue town could not marry or make a legal contract of 
^n or sole wiUi another.* Tibur and Prieneste, the two most 
irful cities of tho League, which liad taken tlio most active 
in the war, were deprived of a portion of their land, bnt were 
>ed to retain a nominal independence, preserving tlieii awa 

and renewing &om time to time their treaties with Rome. 
inhabitants of several otiier tflwns, such aa Tusculura and 
ivium, received the Roman fiaochise ; their territory was 
porated in that of the Hepublic; and two new tribes wero 
ed to carry these arrangemenia into effect. Many of the most 
igniahed Romans sprung from these lUitin towns, 
reive years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium and 
ommencement of tJie Second Samnite War. During this time 
toman arms continued tji make steady progress. One of their 
important conquests was tlmt of tlie Volsoian town of Pri vemum 
:. 329, tVom which time tlie Volscions, so long the formidable 
ics of Borne, disappear as an independent nation. The ex- 
jn of the Roman power naturally awakened the jealousy of 
Samnites ; and tho assistance rendered by them to the 
k cities of PalieopoHs and Neapolis was the immediate occa- 
)f the Second Samnite War. These two ciWea were colonies 
i neighbouring Cumie, and were situated only five miles from 

otlver. The portion of Palfeopolis, or the "Old City," is 
■lain ; bnt Neapolis, or the " New City," stands on the site of 
t of the modem Naples. The Romans declared war against 
wo cities in n.c. 327, and sent the Consul Q. Publiliua Philo 
luce them to subjection. The Greek colonists had previously 
;d an alliance with the Samnites, and now received powerful 
lite garrisons, Publilius encamped between the cities : and as 
i not succeed in taking them before his year of office espircd, 
18 continued in the command with the title of PTOcon$ul, the 
time that this ofBce was created. At the beginning of the 
.ccnnlinff to tbe lUtmsn expreuion, the Jua Otmnui/U and Jut COmntenU 
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following year Falieopolia was tak^n ; and Neapolis only esca 
the Bame fete by concluding an alliance with the Romans. Mi 
while the Bomans lutd declared war against the Samnitca. 

Sbcosb or Great Samnite Wab, b.c. 32&504.— The Sec 
Samnile Wariaated 22 years, and was by far the most importan 
the three wars which Uiis people wa|^d with Rome. Ihiring 
first five yeora {B.C. 326-322) the Roman arms were generally sacc 
fill. The Samniles become so disheartened that they sued forpe 
l>iit obtained only a truce for a year. It was during thia pe 
that the well-known quarrel took place between L. Papirlns Cu 
and Q. Fabios Maximus. the two most celebrated Koman gene 
of the time, who constantly led the armies uf the Republic to 
tory. In n.c. 325 L. Fnpirius was Dictator, and Q. Fabius his Ma 
of the Horse. Recalled to Rome by some defect in the auspi 
the Dictator left tlie army in charge of Fnbins. but with st 
orders not to Tenture apon an engi^ement. Compelled or proTO. 
by the growing boldness of the enemy, Fahtus attacked and defee 
tliem with great loss. But this victory was no extenuation for 
offence in tbe eyes of the Dictator. Papirius hastened back to 
carap, burning witli indignation that hia commands had been i 
obeyed, and ordered his lictora to seize Fabina and put him to det 
The soldiers, whom Fabius had led to yictory, rose in hia defen 
and in the night lie escaped to Rome, to implore the protect 
of the Senate. He was stating the case to Uie Fathers, wl 
Papirius entered tlie Senate-house followed by his lictors, and 
manded that the otTendcr should be delivered up for executi 
But the senate, the people, and tlie aged father of Maximns inl 
ceded so strongly for his life, that the Dictator was obliged to g 
way, and to grant an ungracious pardon. 

The year's truce had not expired when the Samnites again tc 
up arms, and for the next seven years (u.a 321-315) the balance 
success inclined to their side. Thia appeara to have been mai 
owing to the military abilities of their general C. Pontius, who ■ 
serves to be ranked among the chief men of anUquity. In the fi 
year of hie conimond he inflicted upon the Romans one of the sever 
blows they ever sustained in the whole course of their history. 

In ii.c. 321 the two Consuls, T. Veturius and Sp. Poatuni 
marclicd into Samnium by tlie road from Capna to Beneventu 
Sear the town of Oaudium they entered the celebrated, pass call 
the Caudine Forks (Furculfe Caudinffi). It consisted of two narr 
defiles or gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious plain. I 
shut in on each side by mountains. The Romans, tliinking 1 
Samnites t» be far distant, had marched through the first pass a 
the phiin ; but when they came to the second they found it block 
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t>; iTorlo and trunks of tieei, so as (o be quite impasaable. 
nkcing their steps to the poas by wljich tbcy hail entered, 
r found that the enemy had meantime taken posseasion of 

also. They were thua blodied op at either end, and after 
ing vain attempts to force their way tlirouph -were obliged 
:in'ender at discretion. Thus botli Consuls and four legions fell 

the hands of the Samnites. C. Pontius made tt merciful use of 
ticlory. He agreed to dismiss them in safety upon their pro- 
ng to restore the ancient alliance on equal terms between thr 

nations, and to give up aU the places irldch they had conquered 
ing the war. TJie Consuls and the other superior officers xwore 
liese terms in the name of the Bepublic. and six hundred Roman 
!;hts vere given as hostages. The wliole Eotnan army was now 
nod to depoi-t, and each Boman soldier marched out single 
er the yoke. 

rhen the news of this disaster reached Bome the SenatE' 
ised to ratify th,e peace, and resolved that the two Consnis 

all the oSicers who hod sworn to the peace should be deli- 
sd up to the Samnites ns persons who had deceived them. 
ty were conducted to Candium by a Fetialis; and when tbej 
eared before the tribunal of 0. Pontius, Postomius, with a^pe^ 
ious folly, struck the Fetialis ivith his foot, saying that he 
, now a Samnite citizen, and that war might be renewed with 
ice by the Romans, since a Samnite hod insulted the sacred 
oy of the Roman people. But Pontius refused to accept the 
jons wlio were thus offered, and told them, if they wished to 
lify the treaty, to send back the army to the Caudine Forks, 
IS Postumiua and his companions returned to Bome, and Uie 

knights were alone left in the hands of the Samnites. 
'he disaster of Caudium shook the liuth of many of the Bonun 
es, and the fortune of war was for some years in favour of tli* 
anites. But in n.c. 314 the tide of success again turned, and 

decisive Tiotory of the Consuls in that year opened the way 
I the heart of Bamnium. From this time the Bonrnns weri' 
formly successful ; and it seemed probable that the war was 
wing to a close, when the Etruscans created a powerful divcr- 
i by declaring war against Rome in n.c. 311. But the enei^ 
1 ability of Q. Fabius Maximus averted this new danger. He 
ily carried the war into tlie very heart of Etrurin, and gainol 
.ecisive victory over the forces of the League. The Samnites 
I were repeatedly defeated : and after the capture of BoTJanum. 

chief city of the Psntri, thoy were compelled to sue for peace, 
vas granted them in B.C. 3<M, on condition of their ackuowledg- 

the supremacy of Rome. 
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At the concIoBion of the Second Soninite War the ^quiims 
Hernicanfl were reduced to subjeclion nfttr a. brief sttugsle. 
part of tlie .ililqiuau territory vaa incorporated in that ofEi 
by the addition of two nuw tribes, and two culotiies were plal 
in the oltier portion. The Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, and o1 
nations of Central Italy, entered into a league with the Bon 
on equal terms. Thuii, in ii.c. 300, the power of Home seei 
firmly established in Central Italy. But tbis very power awake 
the jealousy of the snrroonding nations, and the Samnites exei 
themselves to form a new and formidable coalition. The Etrusc 
and TJmbrians agreed to moke war against Borne, and collet 
the assiatance of the Senoiiian Gaula. 

Third Sabnitc War. b.c. 298-290.— As soon as the Ehust 
and Uinbriatis were engaged with Borne, the Samnites inva 
Lucanio. The Lucanians invoked tlie aesistanee of the Eom 
who forthwith declared war against the Samnites. The Ropu 
had now to eontend at one and the same time against Uie Et 
cans, Vmbrians. Gauls, and Samnites: but she carried on 
stcu^le with the utmost energy, attaeking tlie Etmscaos, Uni 
ans, and Gauls, in the north, and the Samnites in the soulli. 
I'^ngtli. in B.C. 295, the Samnites joined their confederates 
Umbria. Jn this country, near tile town of Sentinum, a deepe 
battle waa fought, wliich decided the fortune of tho war. ' 
two Boman Consuls were the aged Q. Fabius Maximus and 
Decios Mus. The victory was long doubtful. The wing c 
manded by Decius was giving way before Hie terrible onset of 
Gauls, when he determined to imitate the example of hia fat 
and to devote himself and tlie enemy to destruction. His d< 
i^ve ft^sli courage to his men, and Fabius gained a complete 
decisive victory. Gellius Egnatius, tlie Samnite generol, who 
taken the most a<^ive part in forming the coalition, was slain, 
though the League was thus broken up, the Samnites contiu 
the struggle for five years longer. Daring this period C. Pom 
who had defeated tlio Romans at the Caadine Forks, again 
peared, after twenty-seven years, as the leader of tlie Samn 
but was defeated by Q. Fabius Mayimus with great loss 
taken prisoner. Being carried to Rome, he was |mt to deati 
the triumphal car of tho victor ascended tho Capitol (n.c. 2 
This shameful act has been justly branded as one of the groa 
stains on the Roman annals. Two years afterwards the Samr 
were unable to continue any lougor the hopelces struggle, 
became the subjects of Rome. The third and last Samnite 
was brought to a close iu b.c, 290. 
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TiON OF ITALY. B.O. 290-205. 

( jeora elitpacd &om the conclueian of tlie tliird Sammtt 
to the arrival of Pyirlms in Italy. During this time the 
iiscans and Gauls renewed the wot in tlic north, but were 
^ateil with great slaughter near the lake Vadimo. This decisive 
He appears to have completely crushed the Etruscon power; 
it iiifliclc-d so seveie a hlow upon the Gaols that we hear 
nore of their ravages for the neit siity years. 
n the south tho Lueanians also rose against Bone. The exten- 
I of tlio Soman dominiun in the south of the peninsula had 
light the stato into connexion with the Greek cities, which at , 
period were so numoroua and powerfnl as to give to this part , 
Italy the name of Magna Grieeia.* Many of these cities had 
I fallen into decay tlirough internal dissensions and the con- 
aU of the Lucanians and other Saliellian tribes : but Tarentum, 
finally a Laccdtenionian colony, stilt maintained her former power 
I splendour. The Tnrontinefi naturally regarded with extreme 
lousy the progress of the Roman arms in the eonth of Italy, and 
1 secretly inatigated the EttuBcans and Lucanians to form a 
V coalition against Bome. But the immediate causo of the war 
ween the Lucanians and Romans was tho assistance \Thich the 
ter Iiad rendered to the Greek city of Thnrii. Being attacked : 
the Lucanians, the Thuriana applied to Rome for aid, arjd the | 
Qsul C. Fabricius not only relieved Thurii hut defeated the ' 
caniaos and their allies in several engagements (ii.c. 282). Upon 

* See p. 6. I 
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the departure of Pabricius a, Roman garriaon wns left in 
The only mode now of maintaining communication betweei 
and Tiiurii was by sea; but fhia waa Tirtually forbiddei 
treaty wliicli the Romans had made with Tarentum nearly 
years before, in which treaty it waa stipulated that no Roma 
of war should paaa the Lacinian promontory. But circam 
were now changed, and the Senate determined tliat their 
should no longer be debarred fram the gulf of Tarentum 
waa a small squadron of tea ships in those seas under the co 
of Jj. Valerius ; and one day when the Tatentinea were ass 
in tile theatre, which looked over the aea. they saw the 
squadron sailing towards their harbour. This open viola 
the treaty aeemed a premeditated insult, and a demagogne 
the people to take summary vengeance. They rushed d 
tlie harbour, quickly manned some ships, and gained a 
victory over the small Eomnn squadroa Only half mad 
escape, four were sunk, one taken, and Valerius himself 
After tliia the TarentineB marched against Thurii. compel 
inliabitauts to diamiss the Roman garrison, and then plu 
the town. 

The Senate sent an embassy to Tarentum to complain o 
outrn;^Gs and to demand satisfaction. L. Postumioa, who 
the head of the embassy, was introduced with his colleagu 
the theatre, to state to the assembled people the demands 
Roman Senate. He began lo address them in Greek, 1 
miatakea in the langu^e were receited witli peals of la 
from tlie thoughtless mob. Unable to obtain a hearing, mu 
un answer, Postumiua was leaving the theatre when a d 
buffoon rushed up to him and sullied his white lubo In th 
disgusting manner. The whole theatre rang with she 
laughter and clapping of hands, which became louder and 
when Postnmius held up his sullied robe and showed it 
people. " Laugh on now," he cried, " but this robe shall be ' 
in torrents of your blood." 

War' waa now inevitable. The Insurious Tarentines si 
embassy to Pyrrhus king of Epirua, begging him, in the n 
all the Italian Greeks, to cross over into Italy in order to c 
the war agtunat the Romans. They told him tliat tlie, 
wanted a general, and tliat all the nations of southern Italy 
flock to his standard. Pyrrhus needed no persuasion t« eng 
an enterprise which realised the earliest dreams of his am 
The conquest of Italy would naturally lead to the sovereig 
Sicily and Afiica, and he would tlion be able to return to ' 
with the united forces of the West to overcome hi* rivals an< 
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iter of the world. But aa be would uot trust the success 
enterprise to tlie valour and fidelity of Kalian troops, be 
to make preparations to earry over a powerful army. Mean- 
e sent Milo, one of his generals, witli a dotaehnient of 3000 
garrison the citBdel of Tarentum. PyrrhuB himself crossed 
□m Epinis towards the end of B.C. 2S1, tating witli hitu 20,000 
)00 horae, and 20 elephants. 

a reuehing Tarentam he began to make preparations to 
on tho war with activity. The Tarentines soon found tliev 
^tuned a master lather than an ally. He shut up the 
3 and all other public places, and compelled their youn^ 
J serve in his ranks. Notivitl islanding all his activity, the 
IB were first in the field. The Consul M. Valerius LsBvinus 
sd into Lucania; but as the army of Fyirlius was inferior 
t of the Komans. be attempted to gain lime by negotiation 
;r that he mi;{bt be joined by bis Italian allies. He accord- 
nrote to the Consul, otferitig to arbitrate between Home and 
diau states; but LEevinus bluntly told him to mind his own 
ss and retire to Epirus. Fearing to remain inactive any 
■, altliough ho was not yet joined by his allies, Pynhus 
ed out against the Bomans with his own troops and the 
tinea. He took up his portion between the towns of Fan- 
and Heraolea, on the river Siria. The Romans, who were 
ped on tlie other side of the river, were tlie first to begin 
.ttle. They crossed the river, and were immediately attacked 
e cavalry of Pyirlius, who led them to the charge m per- 
nd distinguished himself as usual by the most during acts 
Qur. The Itomana, however, bravely sustained tlie attack: 
'yrrhus, finding that bis cavalry could not decide tho day, 
d bis infimtry to advance. The battle was still contested 
ruiiousiy : seven times did both armies advance and retreat ; 
I was not till Pyrrlius brought forward his elephants, which 
town everything before them, that the Bomans took to flight 
g their camp to tlie conqueror (n.c. 280). 
s battle taught Fyrrhus the difficulty of the enterprise be 
ndertakcn. Before the engagement, when he saw the Bomans 
ig their lino as they crmised the river, he said to his officers, 
»ar, at any rate, these barbarians are not barbarous;" and 
rards, as lie saw tlie Roman dead lying upon the field with 
leir wounds in front, he exclaimed. "If these were my sol- 
or if I were their general, we should conquer tlie world." 
though his loss had been inferior to that of the Bomans, still 
ge a number of his officers and best troops had fallen, that he 
" AuothA such victory, and I must return to Eplms alone." 
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He therefore reaolved to avail himself of this rictory to concludt 
if possible, an advaiitageoTia 'peace. He sent his miniater Cineas t 
Eume \iith the proposal that the Ramaas should recogniBe th 
iiidependeace of the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnitei 
Lucanians, Apulians, and Bruttians all the possessions nhich the 
hud lost in war, and make p«ace with himself and the Tnrentitiei 
Aa soon as pence was concluded on these terms lie promiaed t 
return all the Roman prisoners withont ransom. Ciiiens. whoa 
perdiiasive eloquence was said to have won more towns for Pytrhn 
thnn his anna, neglected no means to induce the Romans to accep 
these terms. The prospects of the Kepublic seemed so dark an< 
threatening that many members of tlie Senate tliouglil it wouldb 
more prudent to comply with the demands of the king; and thi 
party wonld probably have carried the day had it not been for th 
patriotic speech of Ihn aged Ap. Claudius Cseeus, who denoance< 
the idea of a peace with a victorious foe with such effect that th 
Senate declined the proposals of tiie king and eommaoded Cinea 
to quit Rome the same dJiy. 

Cineas returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he must liopc fu 
nothing from negotiation, that the city was like a temple of thi 
gods, and the Senate an assembly of kings. Pyrrhus now ad 
vanced by rapid matches toworda Rome, rayaging tlie country a 
he went along, and witliout encountering any serious opposition 
He at length arrived at Fr«neste. wliich fell into hia hands. Hi 
was now only 24 miles from Rome, and his outpoata advanced si: 
miles t\irther. Another march would have brought him under tli< 
walls of the city : but at tliis moment he leamt that peace was con 
eluded with the Etruscans, and that the other Consul liad retumei 
with his army to Rome. All hope of compelling the Romans t« ac 
ccpt the peace was now gone, anil he therefore reaolved to retreat 
He retired slowly into Campania, and tram thence withdrew int 
winter-quarters to Tarentum. 

As soon aa the armies were quartered for the winter, th. 
Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom o 
exchange of prisoners. The ambassadors were received by Pyrrhu 
in the most distinguished manner; and hia intorriews with C 
Fabricius. who was at tlie head of the embassy, form one of th 
most famous stories in Roman history. Fabricius was a fin 
specimen of the sturdy Roman charactor. He cultivated his fan 
with his own hands, andt like his contemporary Curius. was cele 
brated for hb incorruptible integrity. The king attempted in vai: 
to work upon hia cupidity and his fears. He steadily refused th 
large Bums of money offered by Pyrrhus ; and when an elephant 
concealed behind him by a curtain, waved his tmnk over hia heai 
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)riciua remained unmoved. Such respect did Lis conduct in- 
■e, that Pyrrhua attempted to persuade him to enter into his 
fice and accompany liim to Greece. The object of the embasGT 
ed. The king tefiised to exchange the priaoneie; but to shoir 
m Ilia trust in their honour, he alloved them to go to Kome m 
cr to celobrate the Saturnalia, stipulating tliat thcj were to 
irn toTarentum if the Senate would not accept thetcrma which 
had previously ofit-red through Cineas. The Senate remained | 
1 in their resolve, and all the prisoneiB returned to PyrThus. thr ' 
lishmcut of death haviag been denounced against those nho 
uld remun in the city. 

n tlie following year (u.c. 279) the war was renewed, and s 
tie was fought near Aseulum. The Bomans flc-d to tlieir cump. 
ich was so near to the field of battle tliat not more tJian GOOU . 
, while FyrrhuB lost more than liolf this number. The victotr I 
Ided Pyrrhns little or no advantage, and he was obliged tu 
ire to Tarentmn for the winter without effecting anytliiog | 
re during the campaign. In the last battle, as well us in tht i 
mot, tlie hrunt of the action had fallen almost exclusively upon 
Greek troops : and the state of Greece, which this year wa^ 1 
Trun by the Gauls, made it hopeless for him to expect onv | 
iforecmenls from Epirus. Ho was therefore unwilling tv j 
tard hia surviving Greeka hy another campMgn with the RoiDans, 
I accordingly lent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeka in 
ily, who be^^d him to come to their assistance against the 
rthoginians. It was necessary, however, first to suspend hoe- 
ties with the Bomans, who were likewise anxious to get rid of 
'ormidable an opponent tbat they might complete the subjugatioL { 
jonthem Italy without further interruption. When both partitp : 
1 the same wishes it was not difficult to find a fur pretext for | 
nging the war to a conclusion. Tliis was afforded at the begin- 
g of the following year (ii.c. 278| by one of the servants of 
rrhus deserting to the Romans, and proposing to the Consuls tu 
son his master. They sent back tlie deserter to the king, savin- | 
t they abhorred a victory gained by treason. Thereupon i 
rrhus, to show his gratitude, sent Cineas to Rome with all tht 
man prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; and tht 
mans granted him a truce, j 

joaving Milo with part of Iiis troops in poescssion of Taren- 
n, Pyrrhua now crossed over into Sicily. He remained thcr- | 
ffards of two years. At first he met with brilliant success, anil i 
)rived the Carthaginians of a great part of the island. Sub- 
|uently, howerer, he received a severe repulse in an attompi 
ich he made upon the impregnable town of LilybiBun). Tbt 
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fickle Greeks now began to form cabals and plats against htm 
This led to retaliatiaD on bis part, tttid he soon became as onxion 
to abandon the island at lie had been before ta leave Italy 
Accoidinglj, when his Italian allies again beggeil him to come t> 
tlieir assistance, be readily complied with their request, and arrive< 
in Italy in the autumn of u.c. 276. His troops were now almost thi 
same in number as when he first landed in Italj, but very diffeten 
ill quality. The raitLftil Epirots had for the most part follen, am 
bis present soldiers consisted cliiefly of mercenariee. whom lie hoi 
Icvit'd in Italy. One of his first opmations was the recoTery o 
Locri, which liad revolted to the Itomans; and as he here foniu 
himself in great difficulties for want of money to pay his troopt 
he was indaced to take poasessiou of tlie treasures of ttie temple o 
Proeerpine in that town : but the ships conveying (he money wer 
wrecked. This dicnmstance deeply affected tlie mind of Pyrrhus 
hu ordered the treasures which were saved to be restored to thi 
temple, and from this time became liaunted bj tlie idea that th< 
wrath of Proserpine was pursuing him, and drugging him down i 

The following year (u.c, 274) closed the career of Pjrrhus in Italj 
The Consul M'. Cariusmarched into Samnium, and his colleague int 
I.ucania. Pyrrhus advanced against Curius, who was encamped L 
tlie neighbourhood of Beneventum, and resolved to fight with hui 
liefore he was joined by his colleague. As Curius did not wish t 
risk a battle witli his own army alone, Pyrrlius planned a night 
attack upon bis camp. But he miscalculated the time and the dk 
tance : tlie torches burnt out, the men missed their way, and it wa 
already broad daylight wlien be reached the heights aliove th 
liuiiian camp. Still tlieu- arrival was quite unexpected; bat as 
battle was now inevitable, Curius led out his men. The troops c 
Pyrrhus, exhausted by fatigue, were eaaly put to the rout; tw 
olcphonls were killed and eight more taken. Encouraged by thi 
success. Carina no longer hesitated to meet tbe king in the ope 
plain, and gained a decisive victory. Pyrrhus arrived at Torentoi 
with only a few horsemen. Shortly oHtrwards he crossed over t 
Greece, leaving Milo with a garrison at Tarentum, Two yeai 
afterwards he perished in an attack upon Argoa, ingloriously slat 
by a tile hurled by a woman from (he roof of a house. 

The departure of Pyrrhus left the Lucanians and other Italia 
tribes eiposcd to tlie ftill power of Borne. The.v nevertheless coi 
(inued the hopeless atruggle a little longer ; but in b.c. 272 Ti 
rentum fell into the hands of Borne, and in a few years afterward 
every nation in Italy, to the soulh of the Macra and the Hubicoi 
owned the supremacy of Rome. She had now become one of th 
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!t powere in the ancient world. The defeat of Pyrrbua aftracted 
i attention of Iho nations of tlic East; and in n.c. 273 Ptolemf 
liladelplius, king of ERypt, sent an embasBj to Rome, and con- 
[ded B, treaty with tbe HepuLlic. 

The dominion wliicU Rome liad acquired by.lier arma was con- 
ned by her policy. Sbe pursued the same system which she liad 
opted upon tlie subjugation of Latium, heepln;; the cities isolated 
im one another, but at tJio same lime nllowiug tjieni to manage 
>ir own nffaird. Tlio population of Italy was divided into three 
laaes, Ci'twa Romani, Noiaea Lotlaum, and Socii. 
I. Gives Rojiani, ot Rojian CirizENS.-These consisted; <1.) 
' tlie citizens of the thirty-lbree Tribes into which tbe Roman fer- 
ory was now divided, and which extended north of the Tiber a 
do beyond Veii, and southwards as far as tbe Liris : Ihouxb even 
this district tiiers were some lowna, such as Tibur and Pmnest^. 
lich did not possess tbe Roman franchise. (2.1 Oftho citizens of 
iman colonies plantetl in different parts of Italy. l3.) Of llio 
izens of municipal towns upon wliom the Roman franchise was 
nferred. In some cases the Roman franeliise was granted without 
B right of voting in the Coraitia [chitat iiiie etiffragio), but in 
urse of time this riglit also was generally conceiled. 
If. NoUEN Latinuu, or the Latin NAME.—Tliis term was ap- 
ieil to the colonies founded by Home wliicli did Jiot enjoy the 
;lit8 of Roman citizenship, and which stood in the some position 
til regard to tbe Romnu state as bnd been formerly occupied by 
e cities of the Latin League. Tliu iiaoie originated at a periwt 
len colonies ware actually sent out in common by the Sumans 
d Latins, but similar colonies conlinueil to be founded l>y the 
3m8n« alcHio long after flic extinction of the Latin League. la 
Qt, the majority of tbe colonies planted l)y Rome wero of this 
nd, the Soman citizens who took part in them voluntarily re- 
ding their citizensliip, in eonsidemtioii of tlio grants of land 
lich they obtained. But tlio citizen of any Latin colony might 
ligrale to Rome, and he enrolled iji onp of the Fonian tribes, 
ovidedlie had held a magistracy in his native towp. These Latin 
iloniea— tho Nomen La f/iium— were Bomo of llio most flourisln'ng 
wna in Italy. 

III. Socii. or Allies, ijiclndeil the rest of Italy. Each of the 
wns which bad been conquered by Rome had formed a treaty 
initu) witli the latter, wliicb <letermine<l their rights and duties- 
iicse treaties were of various kinds, some securing nominal inde- 
indence to the towns, and others reducing them to al>solute sub- 

The political changes in Roma itself, from the time of the Latin 
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wars, have been ttlreiuly iii great part anticipated. AppiusClaiii 
afterwards named Caecua, or tbe Blind, introduced a dangerous 
aovBliouiii the cODBtitution during tbe Second Samnite War. Elai 
existed at Komu, as among the otber nations of antiquity ; ani 
man; Blavoa, from Tariuus causes, acquired their liberty, tl 
gmdually sprung up at Bomo a, largo and indigent populatioi 
servile origin. Tbese Fretidmen were Roman citizen£, but t 
could only be enrolled in the four city-tribes, so tbat, however nu 
rous they might become, they could influence only the votei 
four tribes, Appiua Cbudius, in his Censorship (d.c. 312}, w 
making out the lists of citizens, allowed the Frecdmen to ei 
themselves in any tribe they pleased ; but this dangerous innovai 
Has abolished by the Censors Q. Fabius Maiimus and P. Dei 
Mu8 Cl!.c. 304), who restored all tbeFreedmentotbefourcity-tril 
The Censorship of Appius is however memorable for tbe great pu 
works which lie executed. Ho made the great military road ca] 
the Appian Way (Via Appia), leading from Rome to Capua, a 
tance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued oci 
the Apennines to Brundusium. He also executed the first of 
great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) wliich supplied Rome with such 
aibundance of water. 

Cn, Flavius, the son of a Freedman, and secretoiy to Apj 
Claudius, divulged the forms and times to be observed in legal | 
ceedings. These the Patricians had hitherto kept secret; theyal 
knew the days when tlio courts would be held, and the techni 
pieadingsaccording to which all aclionsniUEt proceed. But Flav 
liaviog become acquainted with these secrets, by means of bis pab 
published in a book a list of the formularies b> bo observed in 
several kinds of actions, and also set up In the forum a wbl 
tablet contairimg a list of all the days on which tbe courts could 
held. In Bpit« of his ignominious birth. lie was made a Senatot 
AppiuH Claudius, and was elected Cunile .^dile by the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. B.C. 264-241, 

Rome, now mistress of Italy, entered upon a long and arduons 
struggle with Carthage, which ruled without a rival the western 
waters of the Mediterranean. This great and powerful city was 
founded hy the Phoenicians* of Tyre in b.c. 814, according to the 
common chronology. Its inhabitants were consequently a branch 
of the Semitic race, to which the Hebrews also belonged. Carthage 
rose to greatness by her commerce, and gradually extended her em- 
pire over the whole of the north of Africa, from the Straita of Her- 
cules to the borders of Cyrene, Her Libyan subjects she treated 
with extreme harshness, and hence they were always ready to revolt 
against her so soon as a foreign enemy appeared upon her soil. 

The two chief magistrates at Carthage were elected annually out 
of a few of the chief families, and were called Suffetes,\ There wa* 
a Senate of Three Hundred members, and also a smalfer Council of 
One Hundred, of which the latter were the most powerful, holding 
office for life, and exercising an almost sovereign sway over the 
other authorities in the state. The government was a complete oli- 
garchy ; and a few old, rich, and powerful families divided among 
themselves the influence and power of the state. These great fami- 
lies were often opposed to each other in bitter feuds, but concurred 
in treating with contempt the mass of the people. 

In lier foreign wars Carthage depended upon mercenary troops. 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure in abundance from 

* The FhGeniciang "were called by the Latins Pcmi^ whence the ac^ectlTe 
punieu^f like munire from mania^ and punire from pcsna. 
t Probably the same as tbe Hebrew Shofetim, i.e. Judges. 
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Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well aa frooi Ijibya. Saidioia ai 
Coraica were among her earliest conqueBts, and Sicily was also oi 
uf the first objects of her military enterprise. The Phcenicii 
colonies in this island came under her dominioQ as tlia power 
Tyre declined ; and having liins obtained a firm footing in Sicil 
she carried on a long struggle for tlie Bupretnacy witli the Gret 
cities. It was here that she came into contact with the Bomi 
arms. The relations of Rome and Cartlutge had hitherto but 
peaceiiil, and a treaty, concluded between the two etatea in the fii 
years of the Boman republic, had been renewed more Hum one 
But tbe extension of Koman dominion had excited the jealousy 
Cnrthage, and Borne began t« turn longing eyes to tbe fau islai 
at the foot of her empire. It was evident that a struggle was n 
far distant, and Fyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitb 
Sicily, " How fiae a battle-field are we leaving to the Bomans ai 
Carthaginians \" 

The city of Messana, situated on the straits which divide Sici 
from Italy, was occupied at tliis time by the Mamerlini, They we 
a body of Campanian mercenaries, chiefly of Sabellian origin, wl 
had served under Agathocles, and after the death of that tyra 
(n.c. 289^ were marched to Messana, in order to bo transported 
Italy. Being hospitably received within the city, they sudden 
rose t^ainst the inbabitanta, massacred the male population, ai 
made themselves masters of tlieir wives and property. They nc 
took the name of Mamertini, or " Children of Mars," from Mame 
a Sabellian name for that deity. They rapidly extended liieir pow 
over a considerable porfion of the north of Sicily, and were ft 
midablc enemies to Syracuse. Hiero, having become king of Syi 
cuse, determined to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced agaic 
them with a large aftny, defeated them in battle, and shut them i 
within Messana. The Mamertines were obliged to look out i 
help ; one party wished to appeal to tbo Carthaginians, and tbe oth 
to invoke tlie assistance of Bome. The latter ultimately prevailt 
and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. The tempt 
tiou was strong, for the occupation of Messana by a Carthaginii 
garrison might prove dangerous to the tmnquillity of Italy. St 
the Senate hesitated ; for only sis years before Hiero had assist 
the Bomans in punishing the Campanian mercenaries, who h 
seized Biiegium in the same way as tiie Mamertines had ma 
themselves masters of Messana. The voice of justice prev8ul< 
and the Senate declined the proposal. But the Consuls, thirsti 
for glory, called together llie popular assembly, who eagerly vot 
that tlie Mamertines should be assisted ; iu other words, that t 
Carthi^inians should not be allowed lo obtain possession of Hessai 
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Fho Consul App. Claudius, the sou of the blind Censor, was to lead 
Lii army into Sicii;. But during this delay tlio Cartliaginian 
Hirtjr ill Measima had obtained tlie BBcendeiicy, and Haiino, njtli a 
i^artbaginiau garrison, had beeu admitted into the citadel. Uiero 
lad concluded peace with the Mamerljnes through tlie mediatinn 
if the Carthaginian^ so that there vas no longer even a pi'elext fur 
he interference of the Somana. But a legate of tlic Coiiaul App. 
jiaudiua, haviiit; crossed to Sicily, persuaded the Mainertinea to 
txpcl tlie Carthaginian garrison. Hiero and the Carthaginians now 
iroceeded to lay siege tu Meaaana hy sea and land, and the Ruranus 
lo longer lieiitated to declare war i^iosl CurOiage. Such was tlie 
ioinmencenient of the first Punic War {n.c. 261). 

The Carthaginians comrannded the sea with a powerful fleet, while 
lie Romans had no sliips of war worthy of the name. But the 
Consul App. Claudius, liaving contrived Ui elude llio Carthaginian 
iquartroii, landed neat the town of Messann, mid defeated in huc- 
tession the forcesof Syracuse and Carthage. In the following year 
263) the Romans followed up their success i^ainat Hiero. The 
wo Consuls advanced to tlie walls of SyracuEC, ravaging the terri- 
ory of tlie city and capturing many of its dependent towna. The 
Luig became alarmed at tlio success of tlie Riimane; and tliinking 
hat they would prove more powerful than the Cnrthaginians, be con- 
laded a peace with Rome. From this time till his death, a period 
if nearly fifty years, Hiero remained tlie firm and ateadfeat ally of 
he Romans. 

The Romans, now fVeed from the hoslilitj of Syracuse, laid siege 

Agrigentum, the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, which had 
speuaed the cause of the Cartlmgiuiaus at the cummeQcement of 
^e war. The siege lasted seven luunths, and numbers perished on 
oth aides. Rut at length the Romans gained a decisive victoiy 
ver the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise the dege, 
nd obtained pusaesaion of the town (ii.c. 262). 

The Jiral tliree years of the war liad already made tlie Romans 
laaters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy were 
ipaae<l to the rnviiges of the Carthaginian fleet, and tlic Romans 
iw that they could not hope to bring the war tu a successful ter- 
lination sii long es Carthage was mistress of the sea. They 
sd only a small number of triremes, galleys with tliree banks of 
ira, and were quite unable ta cope with the quiiiqueremes, or la>^- 
sssels wiHi five baulta of oaiB, of wliioh the Carthaginian navy 
insisted. The Senate, with chamcteriatic energy, determined 

1 build a fleet of these larger vessels. A Carthaginian quinque- 
ime, which had beea wrecked upon the coast of Iloly, served os a 
odel; and in the short space of six^ days from tlie time the trees 
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were felled, 130 shtpa wure launchl 
rag, the rowers were tramed on sa 
benches of sliipa at sea. We car 
daring of tbo Romans, who, vith e 
built, and with crews imperfectly 1 
of the first maritime state in the w 
of the vat (b.c. 260). One of th< 
to sea with only 17 ships, but was i 
prisoner with the wliole of his squa' 
now took the command of the rei 
only means of conquering the Cart 
them of all the advantages of man 
by boarding. War this purpose 
every ship was provided with a 
boanling-briiJge,36 feat in length 
which was pulled up by a ropa 
and fastened to a mast in the 
forepart of the ship. As soon as 
an enemy's ship came near 
enougli, the rope was loosened 
the bridge fell down, and became 
fastened by means of an iron 
spike in its under side. Tlie 
boarders then poured down the 
feidge into the enemy's ship 
Thus prepared, Duilius boldly 
sailed out to meet the fleet of the 
enemy. He found tiiem off the 
Sicilian coast, near Myls. The 
Carthaginians hastened to the 
flght as if to a triumph, but 
their ships were rapidly seized 
by the boarding-bridges, and 
when it came to a close fight 
their crews were no match for 
the vcterau soldiers of Borne, 
The victory of Duilius was com- 
plete. Thirty-one of the enemy's 
ships were taken, and fourteen 
destroyed; the rest only saved 
themselves by an ignominious fligl 
lius celebrated a mi^iScent trim 
fcrred upon him ; he was to be esi 
banquets by tlie light of torches e 
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umn ndorned with the Ijeaka of the conquered ships, and then* | 
led the Columna Kostraln, was set up in the forum • , 

For tUe nest few yenra the war lauguiahed, and nothing otinr 
rtnQ?e was effected on eithei side but m the ninth jear ofllie 
uggle (B,c, 25G) tlie Bomflns resohed by Btreniioua e^ftim 
bring it to a conclusion. They therefore made prepnmtioiia ta 
fading Africa with a great force The two Consuls, M *tiliaJ 
!gulu9 ftiid L. Wnnlius, eet sail with aSO ahips, to>)k the Icgi* 
board in Sicily, and then pat out to seo in order to cross ovf i w 
Tica. The Caitliaginian fleet, consisting of 350 ihips, met tlim 
[ir Ecnomus, on tho southern coaat of Sicily, . The battlfi 'hifl' 
sued was the greatest sea-flght that the ancient world IhkHi-' 
Ml. The boarding-bridges of the Romans agaSji annihilstcd '" 
; adTanlogee of maritime skill. Their victor)^ was decin"- 
ley lost only 24 ships, while they destroyed 30 at the enem^ ' 
asela, and took &1 witli all their crews. Tho passage toAfiin 
is now clear; and the reinBinder of the Garth a^nian flebthostenffl 
me to defend the cupilal. The Komaos landed near til(e to*i! o' 
upea or Aapis, which they look, and there established tln?it IwJ- 
utttera. From thence they laid waste the Carthaginian ttwrlw! 
th fire and sword, and collected an immense booty frojn I'* 
fenceless conntty. On the approach of winter, Manlins.joteil 
e Consuls, by order of the senate, retnmed to Borne with lUI '^ 
e army ; while Hegulus remained with tho other half to piope'i' 
e war. He carried on Uis operations with the utmost vigoukinJ 
IS greatly assiated by the incompetency of tlie Curthaginian »!!- 
Is, The enemy liud collec'ed a considerable force, which In^ 
trusted to three commjndeia, Hosdrubal, Bostar, and Hamilcsi 
it these generals avoided the plains, where their cavalry and elu 
lants would have given them an advantage oyer the Roman amtj 
id withdrew into the mountains. There they were attacked h] 
egulus, and utterly defeated witli great loss ; 15,l>0ftnicn wer, 
lied in battle, and 5000 men, with 16 elephants, were tulien. Thi 
artliaginian troops retired witliiii the walls of the capiW. '■'" 
egulus now oveiran the country without opposition. ManWo^y" 
n into the power of the Eomans. and among others Tunis, ^Sj 
ns at the distanco of only SO miles from Carthage. The<i) 
idians took tho opportunity of recovering their independence, jl 
leir roving bands completed the devastation of the country, 
arth^inians in despair sent a herald to Regulus to solicit 
ut the Roman general, intoxicated with success, wonld only gi 
on such intolerable terms that the Cartliaginiana resolved to 
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tinue the war, and hold out to the last. In tlie midst of their dis- 
tress and alarm, succour came to them from an unexpected quarter. 
Among the Greek mercenaries who had lately arrived at Carthage 
i^as a Lacedaemonian of the name of Xanthippus. He pointed out 
to tlie Carthaginians that their defeats were owing to the incompe* 
tency of their generals, and not to the superiority of the Boman 
arms ; and he inspired such confidence in the government, that he 
-wsis forthwith placed at the head of their troops. Relying on 
his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus boldly marched 
into the open country to meet the enemy, though his forces were 
very inferior in number to the Romans. Regulus readily accepted 
battle thus offered ; but it ended in his total overthrow. Thirty 
thousand Romans were slain ; scarcely 2000 escaped to Clupea, 
and Regulus himself with 500 more was taken prisoner. This was. 
in the year b.c. 255. 

Another disaster awaited the Romans in this year. Their fleet, 
\irhich had been sent to Africa to carry off the remains of the army 
of Kegulus, had not only succeeded in their object, but liad gained 
a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They were returning home 
■when they were overtaken off Camarina, in Sicily, by a fearful 
storm. Nearly the entire fleet was destroyed, and the coast was 
strewed for miles with wrecks and corpses. 

The Romans, with undiminished energy, immediately set to 
work to build a new fleet, and in less than three months 220 
ships were ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In 
B.C. 253 the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, but on 
their return were again surprised by a fearful storm off Cape 
Palinurus. A hundred and fifty ships were wrecked. This blow, 
k coming so soon after the other, damped the courage even of the 
C Komans ; they determined not to rebuild the fleet, and to keep only 
\f 60 ships for the defence of the coast of Italy and the protection of 
L the transports. 

' The war was now confined to Sicily, but since the defeat of 
Regulus the Roman soldiers had been so greatly alarmed by the 
elephants, that their generals did not venture to attack the Cartha- 
} ^-^nians. At length, in n.c. 250, the Roman proconsul, L. Metellus, 
^ ^ jjpcepted battle under the walls of Panormus, and gained a de- 
^^^ Me^^^ victory. Tlie Carthaginians lost 20,000 men ; 13 of their 
^^^Vg]jipjierals adorned the triumph of Metellus; and 104 elephants 
y- ^ destr^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *^® triumphal procession. This was the most 
t P^Hjgjportant battle that had been yet fought in Sicily, and had a 
ly r CI cisive influence upon the issue of the contest. It so raised the 
I *^ TLjirits of the Romans that they determined once more to build a 
.Q-pjoi^ot of 200 sail. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were 
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anxious to bring the war to an end, and accordingly sent an embassy 
to Borne to propose an exchange of prisoners, and to offer terms of 
peace. 

Begulus, who had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to accompany the ambassadors with the promise that be would return 
to Carthage if their proposals were declined. This embassy is the 
subject of one of the most celebrated stories in the Boman annals. 
The orators and poets relate how Begulus at first refused to enter 
the city as a slave of the Carthaginians ; how afterwards he would 
not give his opinion in the Senate, as he had ceased by his cap- 
tivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; how, at length, 
when induced by his countrymen to speak, he endeavoured to dis- 
suade the Senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange 
of prisoners ; and when he saw them wavering, from their desire to 
redeem him from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha- 
ginians had given him a slow poison, which would soon terminate 
his life ; and how, finally, when the Senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the 
perauasions of his friends to remain in Bome, and returned to Car- 
thage, where a martyr's death awaited liim. It is related that he 
was placed in a barrel covered over with iron nails, and thus 
perished ; other writers state in addition, that, after his eyelids 
had been cut off, he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and then 
suddenly exposed to the full rays of a burning sun. When the 
news of the barbarous death of Begulus reached Bome, the Senate 
i|<i|nut is said to have given Hamilcar and Bostar, two of the noblest 

ill I Carthaginian prisoners, to the family of Begulus, who revenged 

themselves by putting them to death with cruel torments. 

Begulus was one of the favourite characters of early Boman 
story. Not only was he celebrated for his heroism in giving the 
Senate advice which secured him a martyr's death, but also on 
account of his frugality and simplicity of life. Like Fabricius 
and Curius, he lived on his hereditary farm, which he cultivated 
with his own hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell how he 
petitioned the Senate for his recall from Africa when he was in the 
full career of victory, as his farm was going to ruin in his absence, 
Jj and his family was suffering from want. 

;'i| The Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now confined to the 

I'll north-western comer of the island ; and Lilybseum and Drepanum 

Iji were the only two towns remaining in their hands. Lilybfeum, 

■jl situated upon a promontory at the western extremity of the island, 

|i was the stronghold of the Carthaginian power; and accordingly 

i' the Bomans determined to concentrate all their efforts, and to 

Jif employ the armies of both Consuls in attacking this city. This 
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siege, which is one of the most memoniblo in ancient bisi 
commenced in B.C. 250, and lasted till the tennination of the 
In the second ^ear of the si^o (u.c. 249) the Consul P. Clau< 
who laj before Li1;beuni, formed the design of attackiug 
Carthaginian fleet in tlie neiglibonring harbour of Drepanum. 
vuJD did tlie anguriea intra him; the keeper of the siicred chid 
told him tliat tiiej would not eat: "At any rate," said he, ' 
them drtjjk." and he ordered them to be thrown overboard. 
impiety met vith a meet reward. He woa defeated with great 1i 
93 of hia ellipB were token or destroyed, and only 30 escaped. Q 
was tlie indignntion at Kome. He was recalled by the Sen 
ordered to appoint a Dictator, and then to lay down his oft 
Claudius in scorn named M. Clandins Glycias, a aon of one oi 
freedmen. But the Senate wuald nut brook this insult ; tliey 
prived tlie unworthy man of the honour, and appointed in his pi 
A, Atiliua Calntinns. 

The other Consul. C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He 
sailing along the consta of Sicily with a convoy of SOO vesi 
intended to relieve the wants of the amaj at Lilybiemn, when 
was overtaken liy one of those terrible storms wliich had It 
before proved eo fatal to the Roman fleels. The tranuporta w 
all daslieii to pieces, and of his 105 ships of war only 
escaped. Thus the Roman fleet was a third time doahuj 
These repeated misfortunes compelled tlie Romans to abandon . 
furtlier attempts to contest the supremacy of the sea. 

About tills time a really great man was placed at the head of 
Oiirthaginiau 'array — a man who, at an earlier period of llie v 
might have brought the struggle to a very dilierenl terrainati 
TJjia was the celebrated Hamilcar Barca,* the father of Hie l 
more celebrated Haiiiiibal. He was still a young man at the ti 
of his appointment to tlie command in Sicily (li.c. 247). His v 
first operations were equally during and successful. Instend 
confining himself to the defence of Lilybieum and Drepanum, b 
wliioh tile Carthaginian commanders liad been hitherto conteni 
hu made descents upon the coast of Italy, and then suddenly lam 
on the north of Sicily, and established himself with his whole ar 
on a mountain called Herctfe (the moilem Nonle Pdlegrmo), wh 
overhung the town of Panormus (the modem Palermo), one of 
most important of the Roman possessions. Here he maintaii 
himself for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of fries 
and foes ; and from hence he made cantinnsl descents into 
enemy's country, and completely prevented tliem from making i 

» Barca is the BnmE as tbe Hchirw wori Barak, " lightning." 
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CHAPTER XL 



TsvEHTY-TURBE jeaTB clapsed between the First and Second Pui 
Ware. The power of Carthage, though crippled, was notdestroyt 
and Homilcar returned home, buniing with hatred against Kor 
and determined to renew the war upon a favouiahle oppottuni 
But a new and terrible danger threatened Carthage upon her o 
soil. The mercenary troops, who had been transported from Sic 
to Africa at the conclnsion of the war, bi^ng unable to obti 
their arrears of pay, rose in open mutiny. Their leaders wi 
Spending, a runaway Campanian slave, and Matho, a Libyi 
They were quickly joined by tho native Libyans, and brou{ 
Carthage almost to the brink of deatruetioH. They laid waate 1 
whole country with fire and sword, made themselves mnrfcra 
all the towns except the capital, and committed the most fright 
atrocities. Carthage owed her safety to the genius and ahilit 
of Hamilcar. The stn^glo was fierce and sanguinary, but v 
at length brought to a successful issue, after it had lasted mi 
than three yeors, by the destruction of all the mercenaries. It v 
called the War without Peace, or tho Inexpiable War (ii.c. 238). 
The Romans availed themselves of the eshausted condition 
Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and Corsi 
and the payment of a further sum of 1200 talents. The merceni 
troops in Sardinia, who hod also revolted, had applied to Kome 
asadatance ; and the Senate menaced hcc rival with war unless t 
complied with these unjust demands. Resistance was impossil: 
and Sardinia and Corsica were now formed into a Roman provin 
governed, like Sicily, by a Prietor, sent annually from Ho; 
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S.C. 238). This act of robbery added ^esh fuel to the implacable 
nimoBity of Haiuilcur against the grasping Bepubltc. He nuw 
epartcd for Spain, wlieie. for many yeur^ lie steudtly worked to 
ly the foundation of a new empire, vrbicli miglit not only com- 
eoBate for the losa of Sicily and Sardinia, but enable tiim at some 
me to renew liosUIJlics againat BtHne. 

Home was now at peace, and in n.c; SSn the temple of Jaau& 
bicli bad tenuined opea unce the days of Numa, waa cloaeil lor 
second time. Two new tribes were added (o the Roman territory. 
IDS mnkini; their total number tbirty-five. 

Tbe temple of Janua did not long remain clnsud. The Iltyrian^ 
ho dwelt near tlie liead of tlie Adriatic upon its eaatern side, were 
nation of pirates, wlio ravaged tlie coasts of tliis sea. Tlie Senate 
living sent ambassadora to tlie Iltyrian queen Tcula to complain of 
leee outrages, elie not only refused to attend to their complnints; 
nt caused one of the ambassadors to be murdered. War was 
raightway declared, and a Boman army for the first time crossed 
le Adriatic (ii.c. 229). Demelrius of Pharos, an unprincipled 
'reek, wbo was the chief counsellor of Teata, deserted liis mistress 
ad lurrendered to tbe Bomans tbe imporlont island of Corcyra. 
'euta was obliged to yield to the BomaiiB everytliing tbey de- 
landed, and promised that the lllyriana should not appear aonth 
r Lissa with more tlian two vessels. The suppression of piracy 
I the Adriatic was bailed with gmtitude by the Grecian slates, 
id deserves notice as the first occasion upon which the Ruiuaus 
ere brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Cousul 
nstumiua, wbo had wintered in lllyria. sent envi^ to Atbens, 
orinth, and other Grecian cities, to explain what hnd been done. 
be envoys were received with honour, and thanks were returued 
I Homo {B.C. 228). I 

The Bomans had scarcely brought this trifling war to an end 
hen tbey become involved iu a fomiidublc struggle with their old 
lemies tbe Gauls. Since the conquest of the Senones in n.c. 289, | 
id of the BoJi in n.c. 283, the Gauls bad remained quiet. The { 
omans had founded the colony of Setta after the aubjugatiuu of 1 
16 Senones: and in B.C. 268 they had still further strengtiiened 
elr dominion in those parts by founding the colony of Ariminum. | 
ut the greater part of the soil from wliicb the Senonea were 
ected became Public Idnil. In B.C. 232 Ihe Tribune C. Fla- 
inius carried an Agrarian Law to the effect that this portion of 
e public land, known by the name of tbe "Gallic Laud."* should 
I distributed among the poorer ciUzens. This alarmed tbe Boii, 
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who dwelt upon the borders of this district. They invoked th« 
assistance of the powerful tribe of the Insubres, and being joined 
by them, as well as by large bodies of Gauls from beyond tlie Alps, 
tliey set out for Borne. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Romans dreaded a repetition of the 
disaster of the AUia. The Sibylline books being consulted de- 
clared that Rome must be occupied twice by a foreign foe ; where- 
upon the Senate ordered that two Gauls and a Grecian woman 
should be buried alive in the foiTim. The allies eagerly offered 
men and supplies to meet a danger which was common to the 
whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 horse was 
speedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near Telamon in 
Ktiniria. Tlie Gauls were hemmed in between the armies of the 
two consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men were slain, and 1 0.000 
taken prisoners (n.c. 225). The Romans followed up their success 
by invading the country of the Boii, who submitted in the following 
year (n.c. 224V 

In B.C. 223 tlie Romans for the first time crossed the Po, and the 
Consul C. Plaminius gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. 
The Consuls of the next year, C». Cornelius Seipio and M. 
Claudius Marcellus, continued the war against the Insubres, who 
failed in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcellus 
slew with his own hand Viridomarus, the chief of the Insubrian 
Grauls, and thus gained the third Spolia Opima. At the same time 
Seipio took Mediolanum (Milan), the chief town of the Insubres. 
This people now submitted without conditions, and the war was 
brought to an end. To secure their recent conquests, the Romans 
determined to plant two powerful Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of the Po. These were founded in 
B.C. 218, and consisted each of 6000 men. The Via Flaminia, 
a road constructed by C^laminius during his consulship (b.c. 220), 
from Rome to Ariminum, secured the communication with the north 

of Italy. 

While the Romans were engaged in the Gallic wars, the traitor 
Demetrius of Pharos had usurped the chief power in Illyria, and 
had ventured upon many acts of piracy. In n.c. 219 the Consul 
L., JEmilius PauUus crossed the Adriatic, and soon brought this 
second Illyrian war to an end. Demetrius fled to Philip of 
Macedon, where we shall shortly afterwards see him prompting this 
king to make war against Rome. The greater part of Illyria was 
restored to the native chiefs ; but the Romans retained possession 
of Corcyra, and of the important towns of Apollouia and Oricum on 
the coast. 

Meanwhile Hamilcar had been steadily pursuing his conquests 
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. Spain. The Bubjugntion of tliig country waa only a means to 
1 end, Hia great objpct, ag already slated, waa lo obtain the 
eans of attacking, and. if poaaiblc, cruBbing, tliat hftttd riTal who 
id robbed liia country of Siuily, Saidinia, and Coreioi. His 
aplacable onimosity against Kome b shown by the well-known 
,le, thnt wlien be croaaed over to Spain in B.C. 235, taking wilh 
im hiB aon Hannibal, then onlynine ytara old, he made him swear 
; the altar eternal Iioatllity to Bome. During the eight years tliat 
iamilcar continued in Spiiin lie carried tlie Certbaginian arms into 
le heart of the country. While he conquered several states in 
ar, he gained over others by negotiation, and availed himself of 
leirBerriccBBB allies or nuercenarlea. He fell in battle in b.c. 229, 
id was succeeded in the command by bis aoo-in-law HaadmbaL 
[is plans were ably carried out by his successor. Tlie conciliatory 
lanners of Hasdrulinl gained him tlie affections of the Spaniards : 
id be cousolidated the Carthaginian empire in Spain by the 
lundation of New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a sitnation 
imirably^hosen on acuount of its escellent harbour and easy 
>mmunicatian with Africa, as well as from its proximity to the 
Irer-mines, whicli supplied him with the means of paying his 
oops. The conduct of his lyarlike enterprises was intrusted to the 
juthfiil Hannibal, who had been trained in arms under the eye of 
is father, and who already displayed that ability for war which 
lade him one of the moat celebrated generala in ancient or modem 
mes. The succeasea of Hamilcar and Husdruhal conid not fail to 
[tract the notice of the Komana, and iu n.c. 227 they concluded a 
ea^wjth the latter, by which the river lbern8(Ebro) waa fixed as 
le northern bonodaiy of the Cartliagioian empire in Spain, 
Uasdrubal was assasainated in n.c. 221 by a alave whose master 
a had put to death. Hannibal had now acquired such a remark- 
)le aacendency over the army that the B«ldiers unanimously pro- 
aimed him commander-in-chief, and the government at Carthage 
istened to raUfy an appointment which they had not. in fact, tln' 
awer to prevent. Hannibal was at this time in the 2eth year of 
s age. There can be no doabt that he already looked forward 
I the invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of bis ambition : 
it it was neceaaary for him first to complete the work which had 
»en BO ably begun by bis two predeceaaors, and to eslobliah the 
arthagininn power as firmly as possible in Spain. Tiiis he accom- 
lished in two campaigns, in the course of vrliich be brought all 
le nationa aouth of the Iberua into sabjcetion to Carthage. 
Early in the spring of n.c. 219 he proceeded to lay siege to 8n- 
iintum. a city of Greek origin founded by the Zacyntliinits. 
hongh situated to the south of the Ibems, and therefore not 
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included under tlie protection of the treatj between Haadrnb 
and ttio Romans. Sngnntum had concluded an alliance vith tl 
Ifittfr people. There could be little doubt, tlierefore, that i 
attai-k upon thia cit; ir^nld inevitably bring on a war witli Rooii 
but for tliis Hannibal was prepared, or rather it was unqaestio 
ably hi» real object. The immediate pretext of hie invasion w. 
tlie same of which the Bomane so often availed themselves — son 
injury inflicted by the Siigantinea upon one of the neighbourit 
tribes, who invoked the assistance of Hannibal, But the resistani 
of tilt! vify was long and deaperate, and it vras not till after a sief 
of nearly eight luontba that he made himself master of the plac 
During all this period the Romans Bent no assistance to the 
allies. Tlicy had, indeed, as soon as they heard of the sieg 
despatched ambassadors to Hnnnibal, but he referred them for t 
anstvor to the government at home, and they could obtain no sati 
fftotiou from the Carthaginians, in wlioae councils the war-party he 
now a decided predominance. A second embassy was sent, afti 
the fall of Saguntum, to demand the surrender of I^nnibal, i 
atonement for the breach ot tiie treaty. After orach discnasio 
Q. Fabius, one of the Roman ambassadors, tiotding up a fold of h 
log^i, said, "I carry here peace and war; choose ye which ye will 
"Givo us wliicb you will," was the reply. "Then take war," sai 
Fabius, letting fiill his toga. '^We accept the gift," cried tl 
Seunlors of Carthage. Thus commenced tlio Second Punic War. 
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not neglect to provide for tlie defence of Spain and A frjca da 
his absence. In the former coantiy he placed his brother 1 
drubal, with a coaBiderable army, great part of nhich via c 
posed of Africans, while he sent over a large bod; of Spoi 
troops to contribato to the defence of Africa, and even of Cortt 
itself. 

All bia preparations being now completed. Hannibal quitted 
winter-quarters at New Carthage iu the spring of B.C. 218, andcro! 
tlie Ibetus with on army of 90,000 toot and 1 2.000 horse. The tr 
lietween that river and tbo Pyrenees offered at first a vigoi 
Tcsistance, BEid, though tbey were quickly subdued. Uanu 
thought it necessary to leave behind bim a force of 11,000 i 
tinder Uanno to maintain this newly acquired province. 
l()rces were fllrtbet thinned by desertion during the passage of 
Pyrenees, which obliged him to send home a large body of 
Spanish troops. With a greatly diminished army, but one 
which he could securely rely, he now continued his march f 
the foot of the Pyrenees to the Rhoue without meetit^ with 
opposition ; for the Gaulish tribes through which he passed v 
favourably disposed to him. or had been previously gained ovei 



The Consul, P. Cornelius Scipio, had been ordered to proceei 
Spain, but vario\is causes liod detained him in Italy, and u 
landing at Maasilia (Mursuilka) be found tlmt Hamiibal 
already advancing towards the Ithone. Meantime the Corthagii 
general effected his passage across the rivor, nutwithatanding 
opposition of the Gauls ; and when Scipio marched up the left b 
of the river he found that Hannibal bad advanced into the inte 
of Gaul, and was already three days in advance of him. Desp 
ing, therefore, of overtaking Hannibal, he determined to soil b 
to Ituly and await him in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Repu 
hadalreadyan array in that province, he sent the greater part ol 
own forces into Spain under the command of hia brother Cn. Sci 
This prudent step probably saved Homo ; for if the Corthagiui 
hod maintained the undisputed mastery of Spain, thoy mit;!it h 
concentrated all their efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after the battle 
Canna as would have compelled Rome to submit 

Hannibal, after crossing the Rhone, continued his march up 
left bank of the river as tUr as Its conflucuee with the Isere. S 
he interposed in a dispute between two rival chiefs of the A 
broges, and, by lending his aid to establish one of them firml} 
the throne, secured the co-operation of an efBcieut ally. ' 
greatly facilitated his farther progress. But in hia passage ac: 
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e Alps he wne attacked! by llie bBrbnriaiis, and as lie struggled 
rough the Durrrinr atid daugeroua dtfiluB tliu enemy destroyed 
irubcra of hie men. It niis sonic days befuro he reached the 
inimit of tlio pass. Thenceforth ho sitffeied hut little from 
■stile altacks, but tiio ilcsceiit wsa difficult and deiigeroiu. 
he natuml dilBeullies of tlie nind, enhanced by the Inteness of 
a season (the beginning of October, at \Tliicli time tlie suovs 
id alruHily conimet:eed in flio high Alps), paused liim almost as 
ueh loss as the oppoiilion of tlie barbarians ou the tllier side of 
e mouuhiiiia. So heavy were his losses from these combined 
uses that, nhcii he at length emerged from the valley of Ao^ln 
to the plains of the Po and encamped in the friendly country of 
e Insubres, he had nilh hiui no mure than 20.(KiO foot and 
lOO horse.* Such were tlio foi-ces with which he descended liiV 
aly to attempt the overthrow of a power that a few years before 
IS able to muster a disposable force of abure TUO.tXIO Sgliting 

Five months had been employed in the march from New Carthage 
the plains of Italy, of whicli the actual passage of the Alps bad 
cupied fifteen days. Hannibals first care was now to recruit the 
-ength of his tnx^ exhausted by the hardships and falit^uea tiiey | 
d undergone. After a sliort interval of repose, he turned hia 
ms against the Taurinians (a tribe bordering qp. anil hostile to, 
e Insubrians), whom he quickly reduced, and took their priu- 
)b1 city (Turin). The newa of the approach of P. Scipio iieit 
liged him to turn his attention towards a more formidable enemy. ] 
the first action, which took place in the plains westward of the 
cinuB, the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies were i 
inc engageil ; and the superiority of Haunibal's Numidiau Lorsi: 
once decided the combat in his favour. The Romans were com- ' 
iitely routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded; in coiisc- 
ence of which he hastened to retreat beyond the TiciDua nii<1 I 
e Po, under the walla of Placentiu. Hannibal crossed the P>i 
{her np, and, advancing to Placentia. offered battle to Scipio: 
t tlie latter declined the combat, and withdrew to the hills on ' 
Q left Iwnk of tho Trebia. Here ho was soon after joined by the I 
lier Consul, Ti. Bemproniua Longus, who had liastened from 
Hmiiimn to his support : tlieir combined armies were greatly i 
petior to that of the Carthaginians, and Sempronius was eager to 
ing on a general battle, of which Hannibal, ou his side, was not 
a deairoua, notwithstanding the great inferiority of his force. I 
' The pn*i of thf Alpi which Harnibul crowed «a> probnbly tb» Orainn 
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result wns decirive : ilic Rommis were completely <lefen(c<l. 
I lienyy loss; nml tlie remaiiis of llieir Bliatlere<l nrmy, (<^etlicr 
I flio two Consuls, took tcfiigo nitliin liio wallti of Pliiceiiliii. 

bntllfs of tho Ticiniis aii<l Trebia lind been f<>u<;lit in De- 
ber, aiid the wiiiler linil nlready liegnn with utiiisoul scTertly, 
lint Hnnnibnl's troops mflereil aeTcrely from eold, ami all liis 
lioiiU perished except one. But hia victory hail onused all tlie 
3rin^ tribes of t1je Unuls to declare in liis favour, ntiil he nns 
r1)1u to lake up liis winter -quarters in security, and tn levy 
I troops nmoiig the Onuls, while he awaited tlio npproacli of 

9 iioon BB tlip Benson pemiitled tlio renewal of military npem- 
1 (II c. 217)1 Hannibal entered the country of the Li(^irinn 
^s, who lia<l lately lieolared iu liia favour, and ctes(«nded by tin' 
!y of the Macra into tho marshes on tlio l>anhs of flic Amo, 
iiad opparently ehoaen this route in order to avoid tlio Roman 
es, wliicli gnntJed the more obvious passes of tlie Apennines : 
llic hardships and difficulties vrliichho encountered iii Btniggtin^' 
agh tlie marsliea were immense ; great numbers of his horses 
beasts nf burthen perislied, and lie bimseiriost the sight of one 
by a violent attack of ophtliulraia. At Icnglli. Iiowever. lie 
lied FnsuliB in aafely, anil was able to allow liis troops a short 
rval of repose. 

lie Consuls for this year vrerc Cn. Servilius and C. Flnminina. 
latter was tho author of llio cclehraleil Ai^mrinu Law which 
sioned tho Gallic War, and in his first consulsljip lie had ••niiied 
'eat vieloiy over the Insuhrian Gauls (see p. 79). Ho liail 
I raised to his second consulship by popular favour, in spite of 
oppusilioii of tho Senate; and ho hurried from Itonio befort' 
[dt'8 of Mnich," lest the Senate might Ihrow any obstaele in 
nny of bis entering upon bis cunsutsliip. He was a man of 
t cnersy bnt lieailslrong mid reckleas. When Hannibal Brrired 
'oisulio FlnminiuB was witli Ills army at Arrettiim. It \to3 
ys the object of Hannibal to bring tlie lioman commanilers to 
ttlc, and therefore, -in moving from Fiesuln, ho passed hy the 
liiti general, and advanced lowanls Penigin, laying waste llic 
le CDUnlry on liis line of march, Flnminins imniciiialeiy broho 
lis camp, mid, following tlio traces of Hamiibal. fell into the 
c wliicli wns prepared for liim. His army n-os nttackeil under i 
most disadvantageous circumstances, where it was hemmed in | 
reen rocky heiglita, previously occupied by the enemy, nnd llio i 

M nut liU B.C. US (but tbe camiil 
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Lake of TraaimennB. lU deBlrnction was almost complete. Tliuu 
sands fell by the sword, among wLom was the Cooaul liimself 
tliousonda more perished id the lake, and no less than IG.OOO pri 
soneTB fell into the hands of Hunnihal, who on his side in salil t 
lisve loal only 1500 men. Hannibal's treotment of the captives oi 
tins occasion, as well as after tlie battle of tlie Trebia, was motkei 
by the same policy on which lie afterwards uniformly acted ; th 
Bomon citizens alone were retained as prisoners, wliile their Italiai 
allies were dismissed mithoat ransom to their respoctiTB hornet 
By tills means ha hoped to excite tlie nations of Italy against the! 
Roman masters, and to place himself in the position of the leade 
of a natiooal movement rather than that of a foreign invader. 1 
was probably in order to give time for tliis fueling to display itsel 
ttiat lie did not. after so decisive a victory, posh on towards Rom 
itself; but, after an unsuccessful attempt upon the Roman colon 
of Spoletiam, he turned aside throngb the Apennines into Piccnum 
and thence into the nurChera part of Apulia. Here be spent a gree 
part of the summer, and was able effectually to refresh his troops 
nho had suffered mucli from- tlie hardships of their previou 
marches. But no symptoms appeared of tlie inaunectioua lie hai 
looked for among the Italians. 

Meantime the Romans had collected a fresh army, wliich the; 
placed under the commnad of Q. Fabius Muiimus, who had beei 
elected Dictator by the Comitia of the Centuries. Fabius formei 
a different plan for the campaign. He determined to keep thi 
Ueigbts, and not to risk a battle, but at the same time to watch thi 
Carthaginian army, cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it ii 
every possible way. From pursuing this policy he received thi 
surname of Cmuitatort or the Lingerer. 

Hannibal now recrossed the Apennines, descended into the ricl 
pltuns of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that fertili 
territory. But he was unable either to make himself master of an; 
of the towns, or to draw the wary Fabiua to a battle. The Bomai 
general contented himself with occupying the mountain-passe 
leading from Samnium into Campania, by which Hannibnl mus 
of necessity retreat, and believed that he had caught him as i 
were in a trap : but Hannibal eluded his vigilance by an mgeniou 
stratagem, passed the defiles of the Apennines without loss, am 
established himself in the plains of Apulia, where he collected sap 
plies from all sides, in order to prepare for the winter. Heantim' 
the Romans, having become impatient at the inactivity of Fabiuf 
raised Minucius, the Msater of tlio Horse, to an equality in com 
maiid with FabiuB. His rashness vezy nearly gave Hunnibal thi 
opportunity, for which be was ever on the walch, to crush thi 
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inukn anoj by a decisive blow ; bnt Fabius was able to save liis 
lleogno from ileBlruotiou : and Hannibal, after obtaining iinly a 
rtinl advantage, took up hia wioter-quartere at tho small town of 
^ronium. Minuciua acknowledged hia error, and resumed liis post 
Master of tha Horee. 

During the winter the Romans made preparations for bringing 
unusually large force into the Geld. The peoplu thought tin' 
needed only a man of energy and decisiou at tho hea<i of a 
erwlielming force to bring the war to a dose. They therefore 
acd to the consnlahip C. Terentius Varro, said to have been the 
1 of a hotelier, nho bad been for some time regarded as the 
ampion of tho popular party. The Sonata regarded this election 
th tlianiay. as Varro possessed no military experience ; and tbef 
^refore persuaded tho people to appoiot as his colleague L. 
milius Faullus, who bad diatinguiahed himself by the way in 
lidi lie had cooducted the Illjrian war during his consulship. 
Hannibal remained at Gcrotiium until late in tho spring ',n,C. 
S), when, compelled to move by the want of proviaiona, ho sur- 
.sod tlie Koman magazines at Canns. a small town of Apulia, and 
tablished his head-quarteis there until the harvest conld be got 
Moaawhilo tho two Roman Consuls arrived nt the head (if au 
ny uf little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host Hannibal 
ve battle in the pldns on the right bank of the Aufidus, jusi 
low tho town of Cannie. Wo have no statement of the numbeis 
liis army, but it is certain that it must have been greatly lurerior 
that of tho enemy : notwithstanding which, tlic eieellence of his 
valry. and the disciplined valour of his African and Spnoiah 
'antry, gave him the most decisive victory. Tlie immense army 
the Romans was not only defeated, hut annihilated : and betiveeu 
ty and fifty thousand men are laid to have fallen in the field. 
long whom was tho Consul ^milius PauUua, both the Consuls o( 
B preceding year, the late Master of the Horse, Minucius, above 
■lity senators, and a multitude of the wealthy knights who ct 
Bed tho Romwi cavalry. The other Conaol. Varro, escaped w 
few horsemen to Venuaia, and a small band of resolute men 
'ced their way from the Roman camp to Caniisium : all the i 
■.re killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal baa been 
nerally blamed for not following up his advantage at once, niter 
dociaivo a victory, by an immediato advance upon Home itself — 
measure which was strongly urged upon liira by Hobarbal. 
Duly send me on with the cavalry," said this oflicer, "and nitliia 
daya thou shalt sup in the Cnpitol." Whatever may bo the 
itivoa that deterred Hannibal from marching upon Rome, we 
nnot but be surprised at his apparent inactivity after tho battle. 
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He probnbly i-ipected lliat bo brilliant a success woald immeiliii 
produce a fieiitral riBiiig among tlie nations of Italy, and rema 
for a tiino quietly in Apulia, until tliey BboalJ havo liail tim 
decluro tliemaelvBS. Nor were bis hopes disappointed : the '. 
pinians, all tho Samnifass (except tbe Fentrian tribe), and all 
all tlio Apulians, Lucaniaus, and Bnittians, declared in liivoi 
Cartilage. But tbuugb Ibc wliolo of llio soutb of Italy was ! 
apparently lost to tbe. Romans, yet tbo effect of this insutrec 
waa nut bo decisivo na it would at first appear ; for tho L 
colonies, wlilcb stiti, williout exception, remained ftutbAil, gave 
Romans a powerful hold upon the revolted proiinces; and 




Hence it became necessary to support tbe i 

ditTerent parta of Italy vrith a Carthaginian force. Hann 

marched first into Samnium, and from thence into Campania, wl 

he obtained possession of tho important city of Capua, the g 

of wbich ivoro opened to him by tho popular parly. Hcr< 

establislied bis army in winter-qaarters. Tbus ends tbe first p 

of tbe war, in nliic^ Hannibal had n: 

Threo K"**' victories in tliree yeuri 

city scarcely inferior In Rome itself in 

miijc a speedy termination of the ' 
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CHAPTER XIH. 



Oapl'a whb celebmted for ils wealth nn^Iamry: nnd the enervating 
effect nliicli tlieso produced npon tlie army of Hnnnlbnl became 
n fiivourite tlietuo of rlietoriciil uxD^;{cml[on in later n°;cB. Tlio 
futility of eucU t1e<^lamiiti(niB is safficicntly elioivn by thu simple 
fact tbat tfio superiority of tilut array in tlie field remained as 
decided as ever. Still it may be truly said tbat the winter spent 
nt Capua (u c. 216-215) was in great measure the turning-point of 
Hnnuibtd's fortutiv, and frora tbis time the nar assumed an nlteruil 
clinractcr. Tlie experiment of wliat lie conld effect nilb liis 
sin«;lu armj had now been fully tried, and, notwitli standing'- all 
Ilia victoriea, it had deoidedly failetf; for Rome was still nnsnli- 
dued, and still providei] with tbc means of maintaining a pro- 
tracted contest. But Hannibiil bod nirt relied on his own forces 
alone, and lie now found himself, apparently at least, in a con- 
dilion to ciminicnco the execution of his longK^'icrislieil plan— 
tbut of orming Italy itself ajjaiiist the Romans, and cniBJiinK tlio 
ruling power by means of licr own subjects. It was to this object 
that bis attentloQ was hcuceforth mainly directed. From this 
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ie, also, tlie Bomana changed their plan of operntioas ; and, in- 
ad of opposing to Hvinibal one great army in the field, tbet 
mmed in hie movements on all eides. guarded all tlie most iiD- 
rlant towns witli strong garrisons, and kept up an army in every 
iTince of Italj' to tliwart the operations of his Ueutenanta anil 
jck the rising disposition to revolt. It is impossibto here to 
low in detail the complicated operations of the subsequent csm- 
gns. during which Hannibal liimself frequently traversed Italy 
all directions, appearing suddenly wherever hia presence was 
led for, and astonishing and often baffling the enemy by the 
lidity of his marches. All that we can do is to notice very 
eHy tliu leading events which distinguished each successive 

The campaign of n.c. 215 was not marked by any decisive events, 
e Consuls were Q. Fabiua MHXimus (whose/lilaii of conducting 
I war had been fully vindicated by the terrihle defeat of Caniiie, 
1 Tiberina Sempronina Gracchus. With the advance of spriog 
unibal took up his camp on Mount Tifata, where, wliile 
liting the arrival of reinforcements .from Carthage, he was al 
id to support his partisans in Campania and oppose the Romaa 
lerals in that province. But his attempts on GnnuB and 
ipolis were foiled ; and even after he had been joined by a 
!e from Carthage (very inferior, however, to what he had 
ected) he sustained a repulse before Nolo, whicli was mag- 
ed by the Romans into a defeat. As the winter approached 
withdrew into Apulia, and took up his quarters in the plains 
Lind Arpi. But other prospects were already opening befure 
I, In his camp on Tifata he had received embassies from 
lip king of Macedon and Hieronymus of Byracnsc, both of 
cli lie had eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed the seeds of two 
h war^ and raised up two formidable enemies against the 

'heae two collateral Wats in some degree drew off the attention 
JoUi parties from that in Italy itself; yet the Romans stil] 
osed to the Carthaginian general a chain of armies whicb 
ered all his operations ; and though Hannibal was ever on the 
ch for the opportunity of'atriking a blow, the campaign of n.c. 
was still less decisive than that of tlio preceding year. Fabiua 
again elected Consul, and Miirccllua was appointed liis col- 
^e. Early in the summer HaDOibal advanced from Apulia to 
former station on Mount Tifata to watch over the safety of 
<ua: from thence be had descended to the Lake Avcmos, in 
m of making himself master of Puteoli, when a prospect was 
I out to him of surprising the important city of Tarentnm. 
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XJiitlier lie hastened b^ forced marches but nrtiTed too lute 
Tarentum hml been secured by a Human foi-ce. Alter Ibis bi 
operations were of littlo importance, until bo ogaiu took up bi 
TviuteiHiuartetB in Apulia. 

During tlic following summer (R-c. 213). irliilu nil eyes yrer 
turned tuivanta tlie war in Sicily, Hannibal remained nlmoe 
wbolly iuuoliTt) in tlie neigbbnurliuod of Tarentum, tlie liopee b 
still entertained of making bimadf master of tliat important cil; 
reudt^riug liini unsiilliug to quit tbut quarter of Italy. Before lb 
close of tiiu tinauing winter be was rewarded witli tlie long-looked 
for prize, and Tarentum was betrayed into bis Iienda by two o 
ltd citizens. Tlie advantage, lioweTor, waa Incomplete, for i 
Ruman gnrrisoa atill lield possession of tlie citadel, from wliici 
lie was unable to dislodge tliem. The neit year :nc. 212) ira 
inarked by important events in Sicily ifud Spain, to wLicii we mus 
iiuw direct our attention. 

Hiero, BO long tlie faitbful ally of Rome, died aborlly after tbi 
battle of Cannie (B.C. 2](j), and was succeeded by bis grandaoi 
Uieronymns, a vaiu yuutb, who abandoned the alliance of Rome 
for tlint of Carthage. Bat he was assassinated after a n^igii o 
fifteen months, ami a. republican form of government was esin 
blislied in Syiacuse. 1^ contest ousuud between the Rumaa ani: 
< Ciirtbagiiiian parties in Syi-acuse, but the former ultimately pre 
' vailed, and Epicydes and Hippocrates, two brotlierd whom Hanniba 
bad sent to Syracuse to espouse his interests, bad to quit the city 
anil took refuge at Leontini. . Such waa tbo state of affairs wbul 
tliu Consul l^rcellua arrived in Sicily (B.C. 214;. Ho forthwiti 
marcbi^ against Leontiui, wbich Epieydea and Hippocrates de 
fended with a conaidemble foree. Ho took the city by storm 
and, though he spared Che inbabilauta, executed hi cold blooi 
2000 Roman deserters whom bo found among the troops tiiut hai 
formed tlie garrinou. This sanguinary act at once alieuated tin 
minds of the Sicilians, and alarmed tho mercenary Iroojis iii tbi 
service of Syracuse. The latter immediately joined Hlppocratei 
and Epicydes, who had made their escape to Herbessus ; the gatei 
of Syracuse were opened to them by their purtisana within tin 
walls,and the party boatile to Home was t bus established in the un 
disputed command of that city. Murcellus nonr appeared befon 
Syi-acuse at tho head of his army, and, after a fraitless summons t( 
the inliabitanla, proceeded to lay siege to tho eitj- both by sei 
and land. His attacks were vigorous and unremitting, and wer< 
directed especially against the quarter of Achnulira* from thi 

• See tlw map in the ' Smaller History of Greece,' p. IK. 
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Bide of the sea; but, though he brought many powerful military 
engines against the walls, these were rendered wholly unavailing 
by the superior skill and science of Archimedes, which were em- 
ployed on the side of the besieged. All. the efforts of the assail- 
ants were baffled ; and the Boman soldiers were inspired with so 
great a dread of Archimedes and his engines,* that Marcellus was 
compelled to give up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, and 
to turn the siege into a blockade. The siege was prolonged far 
on into the summer of B.C. 212, nor did there appear any prospect 
of its termination, as the communications of the besieged by sea 
were almost entirely open. In this state of things Marcellus for- 
tunately discovered a part of the walls more accessible than the 
rest ; and, having prepared scaling ladders, effected an entrance at 
this point during the night which followed a great festival, and thus 
made himself master of EpipolaB. The two quarters called Tyche 
and Neapolis were now at his mercy, and were given up to plunder ; 
but Epicydes still held the island-citadel and the important quarter 
of Achradina, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcellus, however, made himself master of the fort of Euryalus, 
and had closely invested Achradina, when the Carthaginian army 
under Himilco and Hippocrates advanced to the relief of the city. 
Their efforts were, however, in vain ; all their attacks on the camp 
of Marcellus were repulsed, and they were unable to effect a junc- 
tion with Epicydes and the Syracusan garrison. The unhealthincss 
of the country soon gave rise to a pestilence which carried off both 
the Carthaginian generals and led to the entire break-up of the 
army. Shortly afterwards the treachery of a leader of Spanish 
mercenaries in the Syracusan service opened to Marcellus the 
gates of Achradina, and in the general attack that ensued he made 
himself master of the island of Ortygia also. The city was given 
up to plunder, and Archimedes was slain by a Roman soldier, 
being so intent upon a mathematical problem at the time that he 
did not answer a question that was asked him. He was deeply 
regretted by Marcellus, who gave orders for his burial, and be- 
friended his surviving relatives, f 

The booty found in the captured city was inmiense : besides the 
money in the royal treasury, which was set apart for the coffers of 
the state,- Marcellus carried off many of the works of art witli 

* The story that Archiinedes set the Roman ships on fire by the reflected 
rays of the sun is probably a fiction ; though later writers give an account of 
this burning mirror. 

t Upon his tomb was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cicero was Queestor in Sicily (b.c. 75), he found his tomb near one of the 
gates of the city, almost hid among briers, and forgotten by the Syracuaans. 
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nlik'li the citf liiul been adorned, io gmce liia onn Iriumpli nn 
tijo temples at Home. Tliis was tlio first iiislaiiee of a pmctic 
whicli ufterwnnU becflniu so gsrieml : niid it guvo jji^'at oft'eiit 
not only to tlio Greeks of Sicily, but tu a largo party at Rom 
itself. 

Tlio full of Syracuse was followed, tliotigli not unincdialely. b 
tlie Bubjugtition of the wliole iihiiul by tlio Romaiia; bat thee 
sui^cesses wen; counterbalauced by tho defeat aud deatb of tlio tw 
Scipios in Spain. We liavo already seen that P. ijcipio. vhen b 
laiiilud at Massilia and found himself unable to ovcrtukn Hannibc 
in Gnul, sent lija brotlier Ctieius with tho nmiy into Spain, whil 
ho biineelf returned to Italy. In tiio follonitig year (n.c. 21^ 
Publius liimself crossed over into Spain, whero hu found that In 
brother had already obtained a firm footing. They continue 
la Spuiti fur several yt-ai'S, duriiij!; which they gained many vji 
tories and prevented HnsdruUil I'mm mnrcliitig into Italy to su| 
port bis VLCturioua brother. When Husdnlbal was recalled to Afrii: 
to oppose Syphax, one of tlie NutniJinii kings, who was carrying o 
WBr against Carthage, tlio Scipioa availed tliemselves of his absenc 
to atrenglhen tlieir power still further. They gained over new tribt 
to the Soman cause, took 2i),000 Ueltiberiana into tlicir pay, an 
felt themselves bo strong in n.c. 212 that they resolved to cross th 
IberUB and tu make a vigorous effort to drive the Carthaginiar 
out of Spain. They accordingly divided tlieir forces ; bat tli 
result was fatal. Publius was destroyed, with the greater part i 
liis troops ; and Ciieius was also defeated, and fell in battle, twent; 
nine days after tho death ofliis brother. Tliese victories seenie 
to establish the snperiorily of Carthage in Spain, and open the wn 
fur Hasdrubal to join his brother in Itidy. 

In Italy (ii.c. 212) tho two Consuls Appins Claudius ond t 
Fulvius began to draw together their forces for the purpose c 
liosieging Capua. Hannibal advauced to relievo it, and eompelle 
tlio Consuls to withdraw ; hnt ho was unable to fbrce cither of tliei 
til tlfihl. Shorty aRorwarda bo returned again to the south to urg 
III) Uie siego of thu citadel of Tarentum, which still held out ; an 
Ito spoilt the ninter and tlio whole orthceiisuingspHiig(B.c.2II)i 
its immediate neighbourhood. But cluring his absence tho Cuiisu: 
liml renewed tho siego of Capua, and proeecuteil it with such ai 
tivity, that they hail succeeded in surrounding the city with 
<loublo lino of intrenchmenls. Tlie pressing danger once inol 
summoned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented hin 
self before the Roman camp, and attacked tlieir lines frobi withoa 
wliilo tho gnrrisun coM>perHted with liim by a vigorous sally ^i 
the walls. Both attai^ were liowcvcr repuUed, and Uaumln 
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[led in his attempt to raiso the siege by direct meaiiB. lietermiaed 
. tlic lx>t{l inatioiuTre of mnrcliiag directly upon Rome ilitelf, in 
pea nt thUB compt'lliag the CouBula to abandon tbeir designs 
on Capua, in older to proTicIo for tlia defence of tlio city. But 
Isdurinjr Bcbeme was nK"in frustrated tliu app«anince of Hannibal 
fore tlie gates of Boioe for a moment Binicik terror tbrongU tbe 
y : but a considorobte lindy of troops was at tho time within tlie i 
lis: and tlie Consul Fulvius, as soon ai lio licatd of Hanuilial's 
ircli. Lostened, witb a portion of tUe besieging anny. from Capua, 
lile be still left with tlie utliur Cousul a force aui|jly sufficient b> ' 
rry on the siege. Haunilml was tbna disappuiuted in tbe main 
jeet of Ilia advance, and lie liail iio means of effectiug auytliiug 
niiiat Rome itself, where Fulviua and Fubiua confined tliomseUca 
ictly to tlie dcfuusivc, allowing liim fa ravage tbe wbolo country 
tliout opposition, np to tbe very walls of Borne, Notliing tbcre- 
e remained fur hiin but to retreat, and lie aecordingly recromed 
> Anio. and merclied slowly and sullenly tlirongb the laud of tlio 
bines and Samnitcs, ravaging tlia country which be traversed, 
om tbonce be riilirod to the Biuttii, leaving Capua to ita fate. 
le city soon after surrendered to the Romans. Its pmiisliment 
a terrible. All the leaders of the inaurreclion were belieaded; 
t chief men were implisoned ; and the rest of the people were 
d. The aty and its teirilui^ were contiaeatcd, and became part 
tlie BomaQ domain, 

['heeon)uionoeiueiitofthenflitaeflflon(B.c.2IO)wasmnrkedby the 
1 ot' Saliqjla, which was betrayed by the inhabitants to Murcellns; 
t this loss was soon avenged b; the total defeat and destruction of 
) army of the Proconsul Cq. Fulvius at Heitlonea. The Conaul 
ircellus, on his piirt, carefully avoided an action for the rest of the 
npaigii, while be liaiassed his opponent by every possible ineHua. 
us the ii'st of that summer too wore away without any important 
ulta. But tills slate of comparative inactivity was uecesaarily in- 
ious to the causa of Hannibal: the nations of Italy that hail 
lOused that cauao when triumphant now began to waver in their 
achmenti and in the course of thefolloniugsuiDmer (B.C. 209} tin- 
niiitea and Lucaniaiis submitted to Rome, and were admitleil lu 
ouiuble terms. A sbll more disastrous blow tu tbe Carlbagiuian 
jae waathe lusa of Taietituui, which was betrayed into the haudi 
Fabius, as it had been into those of Hannibal. In vain did tlie 
ler aeok in draw the Roman general into a snare : the wuty 
liius eluded Ilia toils. Tlic recovery of Taronlum was the lost 
ploit ill tlio military life of the aged Fabius, and was a noble coiu- 
3tion to his long list of achievements. From the time of tlii- 
Ulo of Counte be bad directed almost exclusively the cuuucils of 
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Ilia country, and his polii;y lm<l been pre-emi neatly Bui^ecsufiil : 
tlie times now dumanilad bolder measures, and eometliiti^ cIbr 
ntieesaary ttiau tlie tuutioii of thu Lingerer to briiiu tlio wur 

After the full of Tiireiitum Hannibal gtill traversed tlie open con 
uuoppoKil, and laid waste tlic terntories of bis enemies. Vel 
cutiiiot suppose tliat lie any lunger looked for ultimate sueuess 1 
■uiy t'ffucta uf liis own : his object was doubtless now only to iii 
ttilu liiu ^oniid iu tlie suutli until his brother Husdrubal sIk 
appeiir iu tlio nortli of Ituly, an event to wliicli Im Imd 1 
iliixiuusly iooliml forward. Yet the foUovfing summiT (f.c, ', 
was marlied by soino brilliant acliieveniciits. The two Citii: 
Crispiinm and Maruellua. who wt^ro opposed to Hiiiiiiibiil 
Lucunlit, nllowe<l tlieruselves to be led into an nmbuali, in wl 
Ttliircellus WHS killed, and Crispiiios morlnlly wuunded. Marct 
wiis uiie of the ablr-st of the Iloninn generals. Uiumibal ilispli 
It generous Bympiilliy for his fate, and eaused due honours tt 

The fullowiuj; year (n.c. 207) decided tbo issue of the wji 
Itnly. The war in Spain during the last few ytiiis had I 
citrrieil on witli brilliant success by the yomig P. Scipio, ut w. 
i^spluils we shall apeak presently. But in n,('. 208, Hnsdri 
leaving tbo t\tii other Cartlmgiuiaii geiierala to make head iig-. 
Soipio, retjnlved to set out fur Italy to the aasistitm^o of bis brol 
An Scipiu was in undisputed posiieBsiuii of the pruviueo north of 
Iburus, and had secured tbo passes uf the Pyrenees on that i 
Huadnibul cruBse<l these niouiitiiins near tbeir western extremity, 
plungeil into tlie heart of Gaul. After spending a winter in 
country, he prepiired to cross tbo Alps in the spring of li.c. 207, 
tu deseenit into Italy. The two Cuusula fur this year wer 
Chiudius Nero and M. Livius. Nero marched into Southern '. 
to teep a wateli upon Hannibal ; Livius took up his q^uartj^i 
Ariminum tu oppose Hasilrnlial. The latter experienced little 
or diftleulty iu crossing the Alps. The season of the year 
fuvourablo, and the Guuls were friendly to his cause. But itii 
of pualiiug on ut onco into the heart of Italy, ho allowed liimsf 
bo engaged in fho siege of Placentiii, and lost much precious 
ill fruitless efTorls tu reduce that colony. When at leiigtb he o 
t|[iiie<l the (■nterprlsci he seut messengers to Hannibal to ap 
liini of his muTcnieuts, and conceit measures fur tlioir meetii 
Utnbriu. But bis despatches fell into tlie hands of the O 
Nero, nho formed tlie bold resulution of iusliuitly niareliiug w 
picheil body of 7U00 men to join his colleague, and &I1 upon 
■Inibal witli tbeir united forces before Hannibal could receivi 
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information of his brother's movements. Nero executed his design 
with equal secrecy and rapidity. Hannibal knew notliing oi bis de- 
parture, and in a week's time Nero marched 250 miles to Sena, 
where his colleague was encamped in presence of Uasdrubal. 
He entered the camp of Livius in the night, that his arrival might 
not be known to tlie Carthaginians. After a day's rest the two 
Consuls proceeded to offer battle : but Hasdrubal, perceiving the 
augmented numbers of the Romans, and hearing the trumpet sound 
twice, felt convinced that the Consuls had united their forces, and 
that his brother had been defeated. He therefore declined the 
combat, and in the following night commenced his retreat towards 
Ariminum. The Romans pursued him, and ho found himself com- 
pelled to give them battle on the right bank of the Mctaurus. On 
this occasion Hasdrubal displayed all the qualities of u consummate 
general ; but his forces were greatly niferior to those of tho enemy, 
and his Gaulish auxiliaries were of little service. The gallant le- 
sistanco of the Spanish andLigurian tioops is attested by tho beavy 
loss of the Romans; but all was nf no avail, and seeing tho battlu 
irretrievably lost, he rushed into tho midsl of the enemy, ami fell, 
sword in hand, in a manner worthy of tho son of Hamilcar and the 
brother of Hannibal. The Consul Nero hastened buck to Apulia 
almost as speedily as he had come, and announced to Hannibal tho 
defeat and death of his brother, by throwing into his camp the 
severed head of Hasdrubal. "I recognise, ' said Hannibal, sadly, 
" the doom of Carthage." 

The victory of tho Metaurus was, as we have already said, 
decisive of the fate of the war in Italy ; and the conduct of Huuniba! 
shows that he felt it to be such. From this time ho abandoneil all 
thoughts of offensive operations, and, withdrawing his garrisons from 
Metapontum and other towns that he still held in Lucania, col- 
lected together his forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. In 
the fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he maintaiued 
his ground for nearly four years, while the towns that he still pos- 
sessed on tho coast gave him the command of the sea. 



CHAPTER SIV 



•HB WAR, B.C. 206-201. 

Afticr the bnttlo of tlie Metaurus, the chief interest of the war 
•ana ttanBfeired to Bpiuo aiid Africa. Tho Roman anuieB were led 
by a youthful beto, perhaps the gre&teat man tliat Rome ever pro- 
duced, with tlio exception of Julius Caeaar. Tlie remaining period 
of tlia war ia littlo more than tlie history of P. Scipio. Tliis eitra- 
ortlinuiy man ivas the son of P. Scipio, wlio fell in Spain in B.C. 212, 
as already related. In his early year!) he acquired, to an extraordi- 
nary extent, ttie confidence and admiration of bis countrymen. Hia 
enthusiastic mind led him to believe that ho waa a special laTourilo 
of Lieavc:i ; and he never engaged in any public or private busineea 
without first going to the Capitol, wliere he sat some time alone, 
enjoying comnimiion with tlie godi. For all bo proposed or exe- 
cnted he allied the divine approval : ho believed himself in the 
revelations which he asserted liad been voueliEafed lo him : and 
tlie extraordinaij lucceas which attended all liis enterprises deep- 
ened tliig belief. 

F. Scipio is first mentioned in B.C. 21S at ttie battle of the Ticlnus, 
where ha is reportod to have saved the life of his father, tliough be 
was tlieu only 17 years of age. He fouglit at Cannie two years 
afterwards (B.C. 216), nlien he was already a tribune of the soldiers, 
and was one of the few Roman uSJcers who survived, tliat fatal dav. 
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He was chosen along with Appius Claudins to command the remains 
of the army, which had taken refuge at Canusium ; and it was owing 
to his youthful heroism and presence of mind that the Roman nobles, 
who had thought of leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from 
carrying tlieir rash project into effect. He had already gained the 
favour of the people to such an extent that he was unanimously 
elected ^dile in b.c. 212. On this occasion he gave indications of 
tlio proud spirit, and of the disregard of all the forms of law, which 
distinguished him throughout life ; for when the tribunes objected to 
tiie election, because he was not of the legal age, he haughtily replied, 
•*If all the Quirites wish to make me -^dile, I am old enough." 
After the death of Scipio's father and uncle, C. Nero was sent out 
as ProprsBtor to supply their place; but shortly afterwards the 
Senate resolved to increase the army in Spain, and to place it 
under the command of a Proconsul to be elected by the people. 
But when they were assembled for this purpose, none of the 
generals of experience ventured to apply for so dangerous a com- 
mand. At length Scipio, who was then barely twenty-four, to the 
surprise of every one, offered himself as a candidate. But the con- 
fidence which he felt in himself he communicated to the people, 
and he was accordingly chosen with enthusiasm to take the com- 
mand. 

Scipio arrived in Spain in tlie summer of B.C. 210. He found 
that the three Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal son of Barca, 
Hasdrubal son of Gisco, and Mago, were not on good terms, and 
wore at the time engaged in seperate enterprises in distant parts of 
the peninsula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed 
the project of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian power by 
a sudden and unexpected attack upon New Carthage. He gave 
the command of the fleet to his intimate friend Lselius, to whom 
alone he intrusted the secret of the expedition, while he led the Itmd- 
forces by extremely rapid marches against the city. The project 
was crowned with complete success. The Carthaginian garrison 
did not amount to more than a thousand men, and before any 
succour could arrive New Carthage was taken by assault. The 
hostages who had been given by the various Spanish tribes to the 
Carthaginians, had been placed for security in the city. These 
now fell into the hands of Scipio, wlio treated them with kindness: 
and the hostages of those people who declared themselves in favour 
of the Romans were restored without ransom. Scipio also found 
in New Cartilage magazines of arms, corn, and other necessaries; 
for the Carthaginians had there depbsited their principal stores. 

The immediate effects of this brilliant success were immense. 
Many of the Spanish tribes deserted the Carthaginian cause ; and 
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when Scipio took the field in the following year Cb.c. 209) Man- 
donins and Indibilis, two of the most powerful and hitherto the 
most faithful supporters of Carthage, quitted the camp of Has- 
drubal Barca, and awaited the arrival of the Roman 'commander. 
Hasdrubal was encamped in a strong position near the town of 
Baecula, in the upper valley of the BsBtis (Guadalquiver), where he 
was attacked and defeated by Scipio. He succeeded, however, in 
making good his retreat, and retired into northern Spain. He sub- 
sequently crossed the Pyrenees, and marched into Italy to the as- 
sistance of his brother Hannibal, as already naiTated. 

In B.C. 207 Scipio gained possession of nearly the whole of Spain, 
by a decisive victory near a place variously called Silpia or Elinga, 
but the position of which is quite uncertain. 

Hasdrubal, son of Gisco, and Mago, took refuge within the walls 
of Gades, which was almost the only place that now belonged to 
the Carthaginians ; and all the native chiefs hastened to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Rome. But the victories of Scipio had had 
but a small share in winning Spain. His personal influence had 
won far more people than his arms had conquered. He had gained 
such an ascendancy over the Spaniards by his Immanity and cour- 
age, his courtesy and energy, that they were ready to lay dowD 
their lives for him, and wished to make him their king. 

The subjugation of Spain was regarded by Scipio as only a 
means to an end. He had formed the project of transferring the 
war to Africa, and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
Hannibal from Italy. He therefore resolved, before returning to 
Rome, to cross over into Africa, and secure, if possible, the friend- 
ship and co-operation of some of the native princes. His personal 
influence had already secured the attachment of Masinissa, the 
son of the king of the Massylians, or Western Numidians, who was 
serving in the Carthaginian army in Spain ; and he trusted that the 
same personal ascendancy might gain the more powerful support of 
Syphax, the king of the MassoBsylians, or Eastern Numidians. With 
only two quinqueremes he ventured to leave his province and repair 
to the court of Syphax. There he met his old adversary, Has- 
drubal son of Gisco, who had crossed over from Gades for the same 
purpose; and the two generals spent several days together in 
friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great impression upon Syphax ; 
but the charms of Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal, whom 
the latter offered in marriage to Syphax, prevailed over the influ- 
ence of Scipio. Syphax married her, and from that time became 
the zealous supporter and ally of the Carthaginians. 

During Scipio's absence in Africa a formidable insurrection had 
broken out in Spain ; but on his return it was speedily put down, 
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and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the town of Illitnrgis, 
which had taken the principal share in the revolt. Scarcely had 
tliis danger passed away when Scipio was seized with a dangerous 
illness. Efght thousand of the Roman soldiers, discontented with 
not having received their usual pay, availed themselves of this 
opportunity to break out into open mutiny ; but Scipio quelled it 
with his usual promptitude and energy. He crushed the last re- 
mains of the insurrection in Spain ; and to crown his other suc- 
cesses, Gades at last surrendered to the Komans. Mago had quitted. 
Spain, and crossed over into Liguria, to effect a diversion in favour 
of his brother Hannibal, and there was therefore now no longer any 
enemy left in Spain. 

Scipio returned to Rome in b.c. 206, and immediately offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for the 
following year (b.c. 205) by the unanimous votes of all the centu- 
ries, although he had not yet filled the office of Praetor, and was 
only 30 years of age. His colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, the 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, therefore, leave Italy. Conse- 
quenlly, if the war was to bo carried on abroad, the conduct of it 
must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. The latter was anxious to 
land at once in Africa, and bring the contest to an end at the 
gates of Carthage ; but the older members of the Senate, and 
among them Q. Fabius Maximus, opposed the project, jKirtly 
through timidity and partly through jealousy of the youthful con- 
queror. All that Scipio could obtahi was the province of Sicily, 
with permission to invade Africa if he should tliink it for the ad- 
vantage of the Republic ; but the Senate resolutely refused him 
an army, thus making tlie permission of no practical use. The 
allies had a truer view of the interests of Italy than the Roman 
Senate ; from all the towns of Italy volunteers flocked to join the 
standard of the youthful hero. Tlie Senate could not refuse to 
allow him to enlist these volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm 
in his favour that he was able to cross over to Sicily with an army 
and a fleet, contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of 
the Senate. While busy with preparations in Sicily, he sent over 
Lselius to Africa with a small fleet to concert a plan of co-opem- 
tion with Masiuissa. But meantime his enemies at Rome had 
nearly succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although 
he had no authority in Lower Italy, he had assisted in the reduc- 
tion of Locri, and after the conquest of the town had left Q. Ple- 
minius in command. The latter had been guilty of such acts of 
excesses against the inhabitants, that they sent an embassy to 
Rome to complain of his conduct. Q. Fabius Maximus eajcerly 
availed himself of the opportunity to inveigh in general against 
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the condnct of Scipio, and to urge his imraodiato recall. Scipio's 
magnificent style of living, and his love for Greek literature and 
art, were denounced by his enemies as dangerous innovations 
upon old Roman manners and frugality. It was asserted that the 
time which ought to bo given to the exercise and the training of 
his troops was wasted in tho Greek gymnasia or in literary pursuits. 
Though the Senate lent a willing ear to these attacks, they did 
not venture upon his immediate recall, but sent a commission into 
Sicily to inquire into the state of the army. During the winter 
Scipio had been busy in completing his preparations ; and by this 
time he had collected all his stores, and brought his army and navy 
into the most efficient state. The commissioners were astonished 
at what they saw. Instead of orderhig him to return to Rome, they 
bade him cross over to Africa as soon as possible. 

Accordingly in n.c. 204 Scipio, who was now Proconsul, sailed 
from Lilybjeum arid landed in Africa, not far from Utica. He was 
immediately joined by Masiuissa, who rendered him tho most im- 
portant services in the war. He commenced tho campaign by lay- 
ing siege to Utica, and took up his quarters on a projecting head- 
land to the cast of the town, on a spot which long bore the name 
of the Cornelian Camp. Meantime tho Carthaginians had collected 
a powerful army, which they placed under the command of Has- 
dnibal, son of Qisco, Scipio's old opponent in Spain; and Syphax 
came to their assistance with a great force. 

In the beginning of B.C. 203 Scipio planned a night-attack upon 
the two camps occupied by Hasdrubal and Syphax. With the 
assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned with success ; 
the two camps were burnt to tho ground, and only a few of the 
enemy escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, however, 
were both Hasdrubal and Syphax ; the former fled to Carthage, 
where he persuaded tho Senate to raise another army, and the 
latter retreated to his native dominions, where he likewise collected 
fresh troops. But their united forces were again defeated by 
Scipio. Hasdrubal did not venture to make his appearance again 
in Carthage ; and Syphax once more fled into Numidia. Scipio 
did not give thoNumidian prince any repose; ho was pursued by 
Lifljlius and Masinissa, and finally taken prisoner. Among the c^y- 
lives who fell into their hands was Sophonisba, the wife of Syphax, 
whom Masiuissa had long loved, and had expected to marry when 
she was given to his rival. Masinissa now not only promised to 
preserve her from captivity, but, to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the Romans, determined to marry her himself. Their 
nuptials vere accordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio, 
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fearful of the inflnence wliich she might exercise over his ally, 
sternly upbraided him with his weakness, and insisted on the im- 
mediate surrender of the princess. Unable to resist this command, 
Masinissa spared her the humiliation of captivity by sending her a 
bowl of poison, which she drank without hesitation, and thus put 
an end to her own life. 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that 
they resolved to recall Hannibal and Mago. Hannibal quitted 
Italy in B.C. 203, to the great joy of the Romans. For more than 
15 years had he carried on the war in that country, laying it waste 
from one extremity to another ; and during all this period his supe- 
riority in the field had been uncontested. The Romans calculated 
that in these 15 years their losses in the field alone had-amounted 
to not less than 300,000 men ; a statement which will hardly appear 
exaggerated when wo consider the continual combats in wliich they 
were engaged by their ever-watchful foe. 

As soon as Hannibal landed in* Africa the hopes of the Cartha- 
ginians revived, and they looked forward to a favourable termina- 
tion of the war. Hannibal, however, formed a truer estimate of 
the real state of affairs ; he saw that the loss of a battle would be 
the ruin of Carthage ,and he was therefore anxious to conclude a 
peace before it was too late. Scipio, who was eager to have the 
glory of bringing the war to a close, and wlio feared lest his enemies 
in the Senate might appoint him a successor, was equally desirous 
of a peace. The terms, however, which the Boman general pro- 
posed seemed intolerable to the Carthaginians : and as Hannibal, at 
a personal interview with Scipio, could not obtain any abatement of 
the hard conditions, he was forced, against his will, to continue the 
war. Into the details of the campaign, which are related very differ- 
ently, our limits will not permit us to enter. The decisive battle 
was at length fought on the 19th of October, B.C. 202, on the 
Bagradas, not far from the city of Zama ; and Hannibal, acconling 
to the, express testimony of his antagonist, displayed on tliis occa- 
sion all the qualities of a consummate general. But he was now 
particularly deficient in that formidable cavalry which had so often 
decided the victory in his favour ; his elephants, of which he had a 
great number, were rendered unavailfng by the skilful management 
of Scipio ; and the battle ended in his complete defeat, notwith- 
standing the heroic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty 
thousand of his men fell on the field of battle, as many were made 
prisoners, and Hannibal himself with difficulty escaped tlie pursmit 
of Masinissa. Upon his arrival at Carthage he was ttie first to admit 
the magnitude of the disaster, and to point out the impossibility 
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of tlie further prosecution of the war. The lerms, however, now 
imposed by Sci|>io were much more seTere than before. Carthage 
had no alternative but Bubmission ; but the negotiaWona were con- 
tinued for some time, and a final treaty vras not concluJod till the 
following year (n.o. 201). By thia treaty it was agreed tliat the 
Cartha^uians were to preserve tlieir independence and territory in 
Africa, but to give up uU claitiia to any foreign possessions ; that 
tliey were to surrender all prisoners and deserters, all their ships of 
war except ten triremes, and all their elephants ; tliat they were 
not to nutke war in Africa, or out of Africa, without the consent of 
Kome ; that they were to acknowledge Masiniaaa as Mng ofNu- 
midia ; that they were to pay 10,000 talents in silver in tlie course 
of fifty yens. 

Scipio returned to Italy in n.c. 201, and entered Rome in triumph. 
He was received with miiversal entliusiufm ; the suniume of Afri- 
canus was conferred upon hini, and the people in their gratitude 
were anxious to distinguish him witli the most eitiaordinnry marks 
of honour. It is related tliat tliey wished to make him Consul and 
Dictator for life, and to erect his statue in the Comitia, the Senate- 
bouse, and even in the Capitol ; hut that he prudently declined all 
tbese invidious distinctions. 




GHAPTEK XV. 



TriE Second Punic War mnde the Eomana undisputed masters of 
the western ehores of the Medileiranean. Sicily, Sardinia, antl 
Corsica, were Eoman provinces; Spain owned tho Roman snpre-. 
raaoy ; Cortlinge was complotolj liumhled, and her powerful 
neighbour Mnsinissa was the steadfast ally of Rome. The Roman 
Repablic was now the most poworfiil state in tlio ancient world. 
Her legions had been trained to war by long struggles with Gauis. 
Spaniards, and Africans, and were superior to all other troops in 
discipline, experience, and valonr. She now naturally turned Iicr 
eyes Cowards the East, whose effeminate nations seemed to offer nn 
easy conquest. 

The Greek kmploms in Asia, founded by the succeasors of 
Alexander the Great, bore within them the seeds of decay. The 
mighty kii^om of Svrca, which had once estended from tlie 
Indus to the .5!gean Sea, hnd now lost some of its fairest provinces. 
The greater port of Asia Minor no longer owned the authority of 
the Syrian kings. Pontus was governed by its own rulers. A 
large body of Gauls l:ad settled in the northern part of Phrygin. 
which district was now called Gac.ati* after them. A new 
kingdom was fountled in Mysia. to which the name of Pergaui's 
was given tiom ita chief city ; and Attains, who wos king of Per- 
gamus during tho Second Punic War, formed, an allianeo with 
Rome as a protection against Syria and Macedonia. The king of 
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Syria at this time -was Antiochus III., who, from his victory over 

the Parthians, had received the surname of the Great. 

Egypt was governed by the Greek monarchs, who bore the name 

of Ptolemy. They had, even as early as the time of Pyrrhus, 
formed an alliance with Rome (seep. 60). The kingdom had since 
declined in power, and upon the death of Ptolemy IV., sumamed 
Pliilopator, in b.c. 205, the ministers of his infant son Ptolemy 

Epiph&nes, dreading the ambitious designs of the Macedonian and 
Syrian kings, placed him under the protection of the Roman Senate, 
who consented to become his guardians. 

The Republic of Riiodks was the chief maritime power in the 
^ge&n Sea. It extended its dominion over a portion of the oppo- 
site coasts of Caria and Ijycia, and over several of the neighbouring 
islands. Like the king of Pergamus, the Rhodians had formed an 
alliance with Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

Macedonia was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by Philip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended 
the throne in h.c. 220, at the early age of seventeen. His dominion 
extended over the greater part of Greece, but two new powers had 
sprung up since the death of Alexander, which served as some 
counterpoise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most 
important was the Aciia:an League, which embraced Corinth, Ar- 
cadia, and the greater part of the Peloponnesus.* The .^toltan* 
League included at this time a considerable portion of Central 
Greece. Athens and Sparta still retained their independence, 
but with scarcely a shadow of their former greatness and power. 

Such was the state of the eastern world when it came into con- 
tact with the arms of Rome. 

We have already seen that during the Second Punic War 
Philip had been engaged in hostilities with the Roman Republic. 
Demetrius of Pharos, who had been driven by the Romans from his 
Illy rian dominions, t had taken refuge at the court of Philip, and 
soon acquired unbounded influence over the mind of the young 
king. This wily Greek urged him to take up arms ajrainst tho 
grasping Republic ; and the ambition of Philip was still further 
excited by tho victories of Hannibal. After the battle of Canna) 
(B.C. 216) ho concluded a treaty with Hannibal ; but, instead of 
supporting the Carthaginian army and fleet, his proceedings were 
marked by an imaccoun table degree of liesitation and delay. It 
was not till n.c. 214 that he appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, 
and laid siege to Oricus and Apollonia, which tho Romans bad 

* Sec the * Smaller Ilistory of Greece,' p. 214. 
t See p. 79. 
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retained possession of at the close of the Illyrian "war.* He snc- 
eeeded in taking Oricus ; but the arrival of a small Komaii force, 
under the command of M. Valerius Lajvinus, compelled him to 
raise the siege of Apollonia* and to bum his own ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. For the next three 
years the war was carried on with unaccountable slacknees on both 
sides ; but in B.C. 211 it assumed a new character in consequence of 
the alliance which tlie Romans formed with the ^tolian League. 
Into the details of the campaigns which followed it is unnecessaiy 
to enter; but the attention of the Romans was soon afterwards 
directed to aifuirs in Spain, and the iEtolians were left almost 
alone to cope with Philip. The Achssans also joined Philip against 
the .^tolians, and tlie latter people were so hard pressed tliat they 
were glad to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly 
afterwards the Romans, who were desirous of turning their undivided 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with him 
(B.C. 205). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probably regarded by both parties as little more than a sus- 
pension of hostilities. Philip even went so far as to send to the 
^ Carthaginians in Africa a body of 4000 men, who fought at Zama 
under the command of Hannibal. At the same time he proceeded! 
to carry out his plans for his own aggrandisement in Greece, with- 
out any regard to the,,^OTnan alliances in that country. In order 
to establish his naval supremacy in the ^gean Sea, he attacked 
the Rhodians and Attains king of Pergamus, both of whom were 
allies of Rome. He had also previously made a treaty with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, for the dismemberment of the Egyptian 
monarchy, which was placed under the guardianship of the Roman 
people. 

It was impossible for the Senate to pass over these acts of 
hostility, and accordingly, in the year after the conclusion of the 
Second Punic War, the Consul P. Sulpicius Galba proposed to the 
Comitia of the Centuries that war should be declared against 
Philip. But the people longed for repose, and rejected tlie proposi- 
tion by the almost unanimous vote of every century. It was only 
by the most earnest remonstrance, and by representing to them 
that, unless they attacked Philip in Greece, he would invade Italy, 
like Hannibal, that they were induced to reverse their decision and 
declare war (b.c. 200). 

Philip was at this time engaged in the siege of Athens, which 
had joined Attains and the Rhodians. The Consul Galba crossed 

* See p. 79. 
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over to Epirus, and Athens was relieved by a Boman fleet; but 
before he withdrew, Philip, prompted by anger and revenge, dis- 
played his barbarism by destroying the gardens and buildings in 
tlie suburbs, including the Lyceum and the tombs of the Attic 
heroes and in a second incursion which he made with large 
reinforcements he committed still greater excesses. For some time, 
liowever, the war lingered on without apy decided success on either 
side. The Consul Villius, who succeeded Galba in b,c. 199, effected 
nothing of importance ; and it was not till the appointment of the 
Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to the command that tlie war was 
carried on with energy and vigour (b.c. 198). He forced his way 
through the passes of Antigonea, which were occupied by the 
enemy, invaded Thessaly, and took up his winter-quarters in Phocis 
and Locris. In tlie following year '^b.c. 197) the struggle was 
brought to a termination by the battle of Cynoscephalaa (Dogs* 
Heads^, a range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The Roman 
legions gained an easy victory over the once formidable Macedo- 
nian phalanx : 8000 Macedonians were killed and 5000 taken pri- 
soners, while Flamininus lost only 700 men. Philip was obliged 
to sue for peace, and in the following year (b.c. 19(5) a treaty was 
ratified by which the Macedonians were compelled to renounce 
their supremacy, to withdraw their garrisons from the Grecian 
towns, to surrender their fleet, and to pay 1000 talents for the 
expenses of the war, half at once, and half by annual iustalments in 
the course of ten years. Thus ended the Sixond Macedonian 
War. 

At the ensuing Isthmian games, which were celebrated at Corinth 
in the summer of this year, Flamininus was present, and a herald at 
his command solemnly proclaimed the independence and freedom 
of Greece. This unexpected news was received with over- 
whelming gratitude and joy ; the throngs of people that crowded 
round Flamininus to catch a sight of their liberator, or to touch his 
garment, were so enormous as almost to endanger his life. 

Flamininus remained two years longer in Greece in order to 
settle the affairs of the country. He seems to have been actuated 
by a sincere desire to restore the mtemal peace and welfare of 
Greece; and whenever his actions appear at variance with this 
object, he was under the influence of the policy of the Republic. 
Thus, though he made war upon Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and 
deprived him of the southern portion of Laconia, he did not expel 
him from Sparta, that lie might serve as a useful check upon the 
AchsBans. When Flamininus returned to Italy in n.c, 194 he 
withdrew the Roman garrisons from all the Grecian towns, even 
from Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, the three strongest fortresses 
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in the country, wliich wore called the Fetters of Greece. On his 
departure he convoked an assembly of the Greeks at Gonnth, in 
t\rhich he exhorted them to use their freedom wisely, and to remain 
faithful to Bome. Flamininus had been absent five years. His 
reputation was second only to that of Scipio Africanus. His 
ttiumph, which was most magnificent, lasted three days. 
'' It has been already mentioned that Philip had formed an alliance 
with Antiochus III., king of Syiia, surnamed the Great, for the 
dismemberment of the Egyptian monarchy. During the war be- 
tween Philip and the Romans, Antiochus had occupied Asia 
Minor, and was preparing to cross into Greece. Upon the con- 
clusion of this war Flamininus sternly forbade him to set foot in 
Europe, and for a time he shrank from a contest with the victorious 
arms of Bome. But the .^tolians, who had fought on the Boman 
side, were discontented with the arrangements of Flamininus. 
Their arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory of 
Cynoscephali©, and their cupidity desired a larger share in the 
spoils of the war. Flamininus had scarcely quitted Greece tJefere 
the ^tolians endeavoured to persuade Philip, Nabis, and Antio- 
chus to enter into a league against the Bomans. Philip at once 
refused, but Nabis took up arms, and Antiochus willingly entered 
into the designs of the ^tolians. At this time Hannibal appeared 
as an exiij at the Syrian court. After the Second Punic War he 
had set himself to work, like his father Hamilcar at the end of 
the previous war, to prepare means for renewing the contest at 
no distant period. He introduced various reforms in the constitu- 
tion, and seems to have deprived the Oligarchy of their exclusive 
power ; but they avenged themselves by denouncing him to the 
Bomans as engaged in negotiations with Antiochus to induce him 
to take up arms against Bome. The Senate sent envoys to Car- 
thage to inquire into these charges ; and Hannibal, seeing that his 
enemies were too strong for him, secretly took flight, and reached 
the court of Antiochus in safety. He was received with the highest 
honours, and urged the king to place an army at his disposal with 
which he might invade Italy. But Antiochus was persuaded by 
the -(Etolians to cross over into Greece, and accordingly landed at 
Demetrias in Thessaly in B.C. 192. The Bomans now declared 
war against Antiochus, and in the following year (b.c. 191) the 
Consul Acilius Glabrio marched into Thessaly. The king had 
entrenched himself in the passes of ThermopylaB, that he migbt 
prevent the Bomans from penetrating into central Greece. But 
there was, as is well known, a difficult passage across Mount 
CEta, by which the Persians had descended to fight with Leonidas. 
This passage was now forced by M. Cato. who was serving as one of 
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fhc Consul s lieutenaots, and as soon as he appeared in ihe rear 
of tlio Syrian army they fled in confusion, and the battle was won. 
Antioclms now hastened back to Asia, abandoning all further 
hopes of conquest in Greece. As soon as he had placed the sea 
between himself and the Romans he thought that he was safe ; but 
Hannibal warned him of his error, and said that he wondered that 
the Romans had not already followed him. 

Next year (u.c. 190) L. Cornelius SScipio, the brother of the great 

Africanus, and C. Lselius, the intimate friend of the latter, were 

Consuls. L. Scipio was anxious to have the command of the war 

against Antioclms ; but the Senate had not much confidence in his 

ability, and it was only in consequence of his brother Africanus 

offering to serve under him as his lieutenant that he obtained the 

command which he desired. Meantime Antiochus had collected a 

vast army from all parts of his dominions, and, advancing north' 

wards from Ephesus, laid waste the kingdom of Pergamus. But 

upon the approach of the Roman army, which entered Asia by 

^crossing the Hellespont, Antiochus retreated southwards : and the 

Incisive battle was fought near Magnesia at the foot of Mount 

jSipylus. The Romans obtained an easy and bloodless victory over 

tbo vast but disorderly rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 400 

Romans fell, while Antiochus lost 53,000 men. He at once gave 

'up the contest in despair, and humbly sued for peace. The con- 

t^litions were hard. He had to cede all his dominions west of Mount 

Taurus (that is, the whole of Asia Minor), to pay 15,000 Euboic 

talents within twelve years, to give up his elephants and ships of 

war, and to surrender to the Romans Hannibal and some others 

who had taken refuge at his court. Hannibal foresaw his danger, 

[ and made his escape to Crete, from whence he afterwards repaired 

- to the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia. 

L. Scipio returned to Rome in the following year, bringing with 
: him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother he assumed 
the surname of Asiaticus. 

Tho Romans were now at leisure to punish the -^tolians, who 
had to make head against the Romans by themselves. The Consul 
M. Fulvius Nobilior (n.c. 189) took their chief town, Ambracia, 
after an obstinate resistance, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
This was granted, but on the most humiliating conditions. They 
were required to acknowledge tho supremacy of Rome, to renounce 
all the conquests they had recently made, to pay an indemnity 
of 500 talents,*nnd to engage in future to aid the Romans in their 
wars. The power of the iEtolian league was thus for ever crushec^ 
though it seems to have existed, m name at least, till a much 
later period. 
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The colleague of M. Fulvius Nobilior was On. Manlius Vulso, 
who had received Asia as his province, that he might conclude 
the peace which his predecessor, Scipio Asiaticus, liad made with 
Antiochus, and arrange the affairs of Asia. But Manlius was not 
content with the subordinate part allotted to him; and being 
anxious for booty as much as for glory, he attiicked the Galatians 
in Asia Minor, without waiting for any instnictions from the Senate, 
and in direct opposition to the ten commissioners who had been 
sent to arrange conjointly with him the affairs of Asia. This was 
the first instance in which a Roman general had made war without 
the authorUy of the Senate or the People ; a dangerous precedent, 
which was! afterwards only too faithfully followed. The Galatians 
were, as lias been already said, a body of Gauls, wlio, after laying 
waste a areat part of Asia Minor, had settled in the north of 
Phrygia. |They had fought in the army of Antiochus at Magnesia, 
and this sitplied Manlius with a pretext for marching against them. 
He defeated them in two battles, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. The campaign greatly enriched Manlius and his legions, 
as the Gauls had accumulated enormous wealth by their many 
conquests in Asia. 

Manlius remained another year (b.c. 188) in the East as Pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction with the ten commissioners, formally 
concluded the peace with Antiochus, and settled the affairs of Asia. 
Eumenos, the king of Pergaraus, received Mysia, Lydia, and part 
of Caria. The Rhodians obtained the remaining portion of Caria, 
together with Lycia and Pisidia. Manlius returned to Romo in b.c. 
187, and his triumph, like that of Scipio Asiaticus, was most mag- 
nificent. But his soldiers, like those of Scipio, inti-oduced into the 
city the luxuries of the East. These campaigns, as we shall pre- 
sently see, exercised a most injurious influence upon the character 
of the Roman nobles and people, teaching them to love war for the 
sake of acquiring wealth, and prompting them to acts of robbery 
and rapine. 



CHAPTEE XVL 



WABB. B.C. 200-175. 

WiiiLFi tbe Boman IcgioDs in t)ie East were, acquiring wealth anil 
whining easy ccjuqaeata, their less fortunate corarudea in the Wtat 
were carrjing on a severe straggle with the warlike Gaula. Ligu- 
riaiia, and Spaniards. The Romans liad harill]' concluded the 
Second Punic War wliea they teceiied intelligence that Huuilcar, 
a Carthaginian ufHcer. had excited several tribes in Nortliemltalj 
tu take up alma againat Rome. These wi^re the Gauls on both 
sides of the Fo, and the Ligarians. a, race of hardy moantaineers. 
iababiting the upper Apennines and the Maritime Alps. They 
commenced tlie war in n.c. 2O0 by the capture and destmctian nf 
the Roman colony of Flacentia, and by laying siege to that uf 
Cremona, the two strongholds of the Roman dominioa in Nottbem 
Italy. Tlio Romans now set themselves to work, with the cbame- 
tfiriatic stubboninosB of thoir tuition, lo aubduo thorouglily theae 
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tribes. The Insubres and the Cenomani, to the north of the Po, 
were the first to yield ; but the Boii resisted for some years all the 
efforts of the Eomans, and it was not till B.C. 191 that the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica received their final submission. He 
slaughtered the Boii without mercy, and made it one of the claims 
of his triumph that he had left only children and old men alive. 
This warlike people was now thoroughly subdued, and from hence- 
forth Cisalpine Graul became a Boman province, and gradually 
adopted the language and customs of Home. The submission of 
the people was secured by the foundation of new colonies and the 
formation of military roads. In b.c. 190 a colony was established 
at Bononia, now Bologna, in the country of the Boii, and six years 
afterwards others were also founded at Mutina (Modena) and 
Parma. A military road made by M. .^milius Lepidus, Consul for 
B.C. 180, and called the Via .Emilia, was a continuation of the 
Via Flaminia, and ran from Ariminum past Placentia, Mutina, 
and Parma to Placentia. The subjugation of the Ligurians was 
a longer and more difficult task. These hardy mountaineers con- 
tinued the war, with' intermissions, for a period of eiglity years. 
The Romans, after penetrating into the heart of Liguria, were 
seldom able to effect more than to compel the enemy to disperse, 
and take refuge in their villages and castles, of which the latter 
were mountain-fastnesses, in which they were generally able to defy 
their pursuers. But into the details of these long-protracted and 
inglorious hostilities it is unnecessary to enter. 

The conquests of Scipio Africanus had driven the Carthaginians 
out of Spain, and established the Roman supremacy in that country. 
Accordingly, soon after the end of the Second Punic War ^about 
B.C. 198), the Romans proceeded to consolidate their dominion in 
Spain by dividing it into two provinces, each governed by a Praetor, 
which were called Hispania Oiterior, or Hither Spain, and Hispania 
Ulterior, or Further Spain, and divided from each other by the 
Iberus or the Ebro. But it was little more than the eastern part 
of the peninsula that was really subject to Rome. The powerful 
tribes of the Celtiberians in central Spain, the Lusitanians in Por- 
tugal, and the Cantabrians and GallsBcians in the north-west, still 
maintained their independence. The division of the country into 
two provinces showed that the Romans intended to occupy it per- 
manently, and occasioned a general insurrection. 

The Consul M. Porcius Cato, of whom we shall speak more fully 
presently, was sent to put down this insurrection (b.c. 195). The 
whole country was in arms ; but his military genius and indefa- 
tigable industry soon re-established the superiority of Rome. He 
gained several decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 
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tribe, and took nalire mercenaries into liia pay. The details of liia 
campaign aro full ot horrors. Vie read at Djd wliuleaaJe elaugliier 
of men wbo lied laid down their arms, of nmltiludes «old as Blaves, 
iiTid of many uioro wlio put tiiemselves to deatb to escape thie fate. 
Ctilo was not t)ie man to feel any compunctions of oonscience in 
tlio perfonnanoe of wbat lio considered a tigorous pnlilic task. Ho 
boaated of liaving destroyed more towns iu Spain than he had speot 
dajB in that country. Wlion lie lind reduced the irliole of Hither 
Spain to b liolloir, anllen, and temporary BubmissioQ, he returned 
to Rome, and naa renarded villi a triumph. 

The aerere measures of Cato only exasperated the Spaniards, 
They again took up arms, ami continued to resist the Boman 
Prietora for the next sixteen years, till Tib. Scmpronius Gracclms, 
the father of tlja celebrated tribunes, after gaiuing; several bril- 
liant victories over tbo Celtiberians, granted them an honourable 
peace. By his wise measures anil conciliatory conduct lie won the 
affections of the natives, and induced tliem lu submit to the Koman 
Bupremsey {a.c. 179). 

It remains to mention two other wars in the West. The Sar- 
dinians and Corsicans revolted, and held out for two years against 
tlio conqueror of Spain (u.c. 177-175). Bui Gracchus eflected their 
complete subjugation, and brought to Tlome so large a number of 
captives for sate as to give riso to the proverb "Bardi venales" 
for anything that was clitHp and worthless. 

The Istrians, near the head of the Adriatic Gulf, had been con- 
quered by tlie Romans jnst before the Second Punic War. But 
tlieir complete flnbjugation was now necessary, on account of their 
proximily to tbenemly-formed province of Cisalpine Gaul. Accord- 
ingly the Consols invaded labia in ii.c. 17S, and iu the following 
year tho whole people was reduced to submission, 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE ROMAN- CONBTITUTHIS AKD ABMT. 

The career of foreign conqneat upon wliicb tlie Republic had now 
entered continued with little or no interruption till the catablisti- 
mcnt oftlie Empire. We Dia; here pause to take a brief survei 
of tlie form of gOTcmiaent, aa well aa of the militar; organisation 
bj- which these conquests were effected. 

Tlie earlier hiatory of the Roman constitution has been already 
related. We liave seen how, after a long struggle, the Flebeiana 
acquired complete political equality with the Patricians. In the 
Second Punic War the antagoniain between the two orders had 
almost disappeared, and the only mark of separation between tbem 
in political matters was the re{>ulati out that, of the two Consuls and 
two Censors one must be a Patrician and the other a PIt-be-an. 
Even this fell into disuse upon tlie rise of tlie new Nobilitj, of 
wliich we shall speak in tlie next cbapter. The Patricians gradu- 
ally dwindled away, and it became the custom to elect both Con- 
suls and Censors from the Plebeians.' 

•TwoPlebeion Connili were Sttt sppoiolea in b.c. 17!, and two Plefctwn I 
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L The Magistrates. — Every Boman citizen who aspired to the 
consulship hscd to pass through a regular gradation of public offices, 
and the earliest age at which he could become a candidate for 
them was fixed by a law passed in B.C. 179, and known by the 
name of the Lex Annalis. The earliest age for the Qusestorsliip, 
which was the first of these magistracies, was 27 years ; for the 
^dileship 37 ; for the Praetorship 40 ; and for the Consulship 43. 

All magistrates at Rome were divided into CuruUs and those 
who were not Curules. The Curule Magistrates were the Dictators, 
Censors, Consuls, Praetors, and Curule -ffidiles, and were so called 
because they had the right of sitting upon the Sella CuruliSt 
originally an emblem of kingly power, imported, along with other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. 

1. The Quazstors were the paymasters of the state. It was their 
duty to receive the revenues, and to make all the necessary pay- 
ments for the military and civil services. There were originally 
only two Quaestors, but their number was constantly increased with 
the conquests of the Republic. Besides two Quaestors who always 
remained at Rome, every Consul or Praetor who conducted a war 
or governed a province was attended by one of these magistrates. 

2. The jEdileehip was originally a plebeian office, instituted at 
the same time as the Tribuneship of the Plebs.* To the two Ple- 
beian ^diles two Curule ^diles were added in B.C. 365. The four 
^diles in conmion had the cliarge of the public buildings,! the 
care of the cleansing and draining of the city, and the superin- 
tendence of the police. They had also the regulation of the public 
festivals ; and the celebration of the Ludi Magni, or Great Games, 
was their especial function. Originally they received a sum of 
money from the state to defray the expenses of these games, but 
this grant was witlidrawn about the time of the First Punic "War ; 
a measure attended with important consequences, since the higher 
magistracies were thus confined to the wealthy, who alone could 
defray the charges of these costly entertainments. After the 
Macedonian and Syrian wars tlie Curule uEdiles often incurred a 
prodigious expense with the view of pleasing the people, and se- 
curing their votes in future elections. 

3. The institution of the Prastorahip in B.C. 366 has been already 
narrated. There was originally only one Praetor, subsequently 
called Praetor Urbanus, whose cliief duty was the administration 
of justice. In B.C. 246 a second Praetor waa added, who had to 
decide cases in which foreigners were concerned, and who was 

♦ See p. 31. 

t Hence their name, from ^des, a temple. 
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hence called Pr»tor Peregrinus, When the territories of the state 
extended beyond Italy new Praetors were created to govern the 
provinces. Two Praetors were appointed to take the adminis^ 
tration of Sicily and Sardinia (b.c. 227), and two more were 
added when the two Spanish provinces were formed (b,c. 197). 
There were thus six Praetors, two of whom stayed in the city 
and the other four went abroad. Each Praetor was attended by 
six Lictors. 

4. The CofwuZs were the highest ordinary magistrates at Rome, 
and were at the head both of the state and the army. They con- 
voked the Senate and the Assembly of the Centuries ; they pre- 
sided in each, and had to see that the resolutions of the 
Senate and the People were carried into effect They had the 
supreme command of the armies in virtue of the Imperium con- 
ferred upon them by a special vote of the People. At the head of 
the army, they had full power of life and death over their soldiers. 
They were preceded by twelve lictors, but this outward sign ot 
power was enjoyed by them month by month in turn. 

The Magistrates above-mentioned were elected annually, but it 
was the practice frequently to prolong the command of the Con- 
suls or Praetors in the provinces under tlie titles of Proconsuls or 
Propraetors. In the later times of the Republic it was usual for 
both Consuls and several Praetors to remain at Rome during their 
year of office, and at its close to take the command of provinces, 
with the titles of Proconsuls or Propraetors. 

5. The Dictatorship^ which occurs so often in the early history of 
the Republic, disappears altogether after the Second Punic War. 
As the Republic became powerful, and had no longer to dread 
any enemies in Italy, there was no necessity for such an extra- 
ordinary magistracy as the Dictatorship, but whenever internal 
dangers seemed to require a stronger executive the Senate invested 
the Consuls with Dictatorial power.* 

6. The Censors were two in number, elected every five years, but 
they held their office for a year and a half. They were taken, as 
a general rule, from those who had been previously Consuls, and 
their office was regarded as the highest dignity in the state. 
Their duties, which were very extensive and very important, may 
be divided into three classes, all of which, however, were closely 
connected. 

(a). Their first and most important duty was to take the Census. 
This was not simply a list of the population, according to the 

♦ This was done by the well-known formula " Videant " or " Dent opernm 
Consoles, ne quid res poblica detrimenti capiat." 
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modem use of the word, but a valuation of the property of every 
Boman citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessment of the property-tax, but also for determining the posi- 
tion of every citizen in the state, which was regulated, in accord- 
ance with the constitution of Servius Tullius, by the amount of his 
property. Accordingly the Censors had to draw up lists of the 
Classes and Centuries. They also made out the lists of the Senators 
and Equites, striking out the names of all whom they deemed 
unworthy, and filling up all vacancies in the Senate. 

(6). The Censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of this important 
power they were not guided by any rules of law, but simply by 
their own sense of duty. They punished acts of private as well as 
public immorality, and visited with their censure, not only oftiences 
against the laws, but everything opposed to the old Boman cha- 
racter and habits, such as living in celibacy, extravagance, luxury, 
&c. They had the power of degrading every citizen to a lower 
rank, of expelling Senators from the Senate, of depriving the 
Squites of their horses, and of removing ordinary citizens from 
their tribes, and thus excluding them from all political rights. 

(c). The Censors also had the administration of the finances of 
the state, under the direction of the Senate. They let out the taxes 
to the highest bidders for tlie space of a lustrum, or five years.* 
They likewise received from the Senate certain sums of money to 
keep the public buildings, roads, and aqueducts in repair, f and to 
construct new public works in Borne and other parts of Italy. 
Hence we find that many of the great public roads, such as the Via 
Appia and Via Flaminia, were made by Censors. 

II. The Senate. — The Senate was in reality the executive 
government of Bome, and the Magistrates, of whom we have been 
speaking, were only its ministers. The Senate consisted of Three 
Hundred members, who held the dignity for life unless expelled by 
the Censors for reasons already mentioned, but they could not 
transmit the honour to their sons. All vacancies in the body were 
filled up by the Censors every five years from those who had held 
the Quaestorship or any higher magistracy. The Censors were 
thus confined in their selection to those w^ho had already received 
the confidence of the people, and no one could therefore enter the 
Senate unless he had had some experience in political afiairs. 

* These farmers of the public revenues were called Publican%4 
f It is not easy to define with accuracy the respective duties of the Censors 
and .£diles in relation to the public buildings ; but it may be stated in general 
that the superintendence of the ^dilcs was more in the way of police, while 
that of the Censors had reference to all financial matters. 
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The power of the Senate was very great. It exercised a control 
over legislation, since no law could be proposed to the Assemblies 
of the People unless it had first received the approval of the 
JSenate. In many cases " Senatus consulta " * were passed, which 
liad tiie force of laws without being submitted to the Popular 
Assemblies at all. Tiiis was especially the case in matters affect- 
ing religion, police, administration, the provinces, and all foreign 
relations, , 

In foreign affairs the authority of the Senate was absolute, with 
the exception of declaring war and making peace, which needed 
the sanction of the Centuries. The Senate assigned the provinces 
into which the Consuls and Praetors were to be sent ; they deter- 
mined tlie manner in which a war was to be conducted, and the 
number of troops to be levied ; they prolonged the command of a 
general or superseded him at their pleasure, and on his return they 
granted or refused him a triumph ; they alone carried on negotia- 
tions with foreign states, and all ambassadors to foreign powers 
were appointed by the Senate from their own body. 

In home affairs they had the superintendence in all matters of 
religion. They had also the entire administration of the finances. 
When the Republic was in danger the Senate had the power of 
suspending the laws by the appointment of a Dictator, or by 
investing the Consuls with dictatorial power, as already mentioned. 

III. The Popular Assemblies. — 1. The Comilia Curiata, the 
Patrician assembly, had become a mere form as early as the First 
Punic War. The gradual decline of its power has been already 
traced. It continued to meet for the transaction of certain matters 
pertaining to the Patrician gentes, but was represented simply by 
30 lictors. 

2. The constitution of the Comitia Centuriata^ as established by 
Servius Tullius,t had undergone a great change between the time 
of the Licinian Rogations and the Punic Wars, but both the exact 
time and nature of this change are unknown. It appears, however, 
that its object was to give more pow^er and influence to tho popular 
element in the state. For this purpose the 35 tribes were taken 
as the basis of the new Constitution of the Centuries. Each* tribe 
was probably divided into five property Classes, and each Classis 
was subdivided into two Centuries, one of Seniores and the otlier 
of Juniorcs. Each tribe would thus contain 10 Centuries, and 
consequently tho 35 tribes would have 350 Centuries, so that, with 

* A Senattis consuUum was eo called because the Consul who brought a 
matter befot e the Senate was said Saiatum conatUere, 
t Sec p. 19. 
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the 18 Centuries of the Knights, the total number of the Centuries 
would be 3G8. 

The Comitia of the Centuries still retained the election of the 
higher magistrates, the power of enacting laws, of declaring war 
and making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusa- 
tions for treason were brought before the Centuries, and in all 
criminal matters every Roman citizen could appeal to them.* But 
notwithstanding these extensive powers, their influence in the state 
was gradually superseded by the Assembly of the Tribes. 

3. The Comitia Trihuta obtained its superior influence and 
power mainly through its Tribunes. The Assembly of the Cen- 
tunes, being summoned and presided over by the Consuls, was, to 
a great extent, an instrument in the hands of the Senate, while 
that of the Tribes, being guided by its own magistrates, ' and 
representing the popular element, was frequently opposed to the 
Senate, and took an active part in the internal administration of 
the state. The increasing power of the Tribunes naturally led to 
a corresponding increase in tlie power of the Tribes. The right 
of Intercession f possessed by the Tribunes was extended to all 
matters. Thus we And the Tribunes preventing the Consuls from 
summoning the Senate and from proposing laws to the Comitia of 
the Centuries. As the persons of the Tribunes were sacred, the 
Senate could exercise no control over them, while they, on the 
contrary, could even seize a Consul or a Censor, and throw him 
into prison. The only effective check which the Senate had upon 
the proceedings of the Tribunes, was, that one Tribune could put 
his veto upon the acts of his colleagues. Consequently, by 
securing the support of one member of tlie body the Senate were 
able to prevent the other Tribunes from carrying out their plans. 

The Plebiscita enacted by the Tribes had the same force as 

the Leges of the Centuries. X There were thus two sovereign 

assemblies at Rome, each independent of the other ; that of the 

Tribes, as already observed, was the most important at the period 

•;wliich we have now reached. 

IV. Finances. — The ordinary expenditure of the Roman state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged their duties with- 
out pay ; and the allied troops, which formed so large a portion of 
a Roman army, were maintained by the allies tliemselves. The 
expenses of war were defrayed by a property-tax called Trihutum, 
which was usually one in ^ thousand, or one-tenth per cent., but 

♦ The technical word for this appeal was Provocation The word Appellatio 
signified an appeal fro«i one magistrate to another. 
t See p. 31. X See p. 40. 
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after the last war with Macedonia the treasury received sncli large 
sums from the provinces that the tributum was abolished. From 
this time the expenses of tlie state were almost entirely defrayed 
by the taxes levied in the provinces. Tlio other revenues of the 
state, which bore the general name of VecHgalia, may be dismissed 
with a few words. They consisted of the rents arising from the 
public lands, of the customs' duties, of the taxes upon mines, 
salt, &c. 

V. The Army. — The Roman army was originally called Legio; 
and this name, which is coeval with the foundation of Rome, con- 
tinued down to the latest times. The Legion was therefore not 
equivalent to what we call a regiment, inasmuch as it contained 
troops of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and, when military engines 
were extensively employed, artillery also. The number of soldiers 
who, at different periods, were contained in a legion does not 
appear to have been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within 
moderate limits. Under Romulus the legion contained 3000 foot* 
soldiers. From the expulsion of the Kings until the second year 
of the Second Punic War the regular immber may bo fixed at 4000 
or 4200 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship of 
Marius the ordinary number was from 6000 to 5200. For 
some centuries after Marius tho numbers varied from 5000 to 
6200, generally approaching to tho higher limit. Amid all the 
variations with regard to tlio infantry, 300 horsemen formed the 
regular complement of tho legion. Tho organisation of the legion 
differed at different periods. 

1. First Period, Serviua TuUius. — The legion of Servius is so 
closely connected with the Comitia Centuriata that it has already 
been discussed,* and it is only necessary to state here that it was a 
phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the front ranks being fur- 
nished with a complete suit of armour, their weapons being long 
spears, and their chief defence the round Argolic shield (clipeus), 

2: Second Period, The Great Latin War, B.C. 340.— The legioir 
in B.C. 340 had almost entirely discarded the tactics of the phalanx. 
It was now drawn up in three, or perhaps we ought to say, in ^ye 
lines. The soldiers of the first lino, called Hastati, consisted of 
youths in the first bloom of manhood, distributed into 15 companies 
or maniples {manipulC), a moderate space being left between each. 
The maniple contained 60 privates, 2 centurions (^centuriones), and 
a standard-bearer {vexiUarius), The second line, the Piincipes, 
was composed of men in the full vigour of life, divided in like 

♦ See p. 19. 
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maimer into 15 maniples, all heavily armed. The two lines of the 
Hastati and Principes taken together amounted to 30 maniples, and 
formed the Antepilani. The third line, the Triarii, composed of 
tried veterans, was also in 15 divisions, but each of these was triple, 
containing 3 maniples. In these triple maniples the veterans, or 
triarii proper, formed the front ranks ; immediately behind them 
stood the Rorarii, inferior in age and prowess, while the Accensi, 
or supernumeraries, less trustworthy than either, were posted in 
the extreme rear. 

3. Hiird Period, During the Wars of the younger Scipio. — ^Under 
ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, two being 
assigned to each Consul. It must be observed that a regular con- 
sular army no longer consisted of Roman legions only, but, as Italy 
became gradually subjugated, the various states under the dominion 
of Rome were bound to furnish a contingent, and the number of 
allies usually exceeded that of the citizens. They were, however, 
kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in the battle-field. 

The men belonging ta each legion were separated into four divi- 
sions. 1. 1000 of the youngest and poorest were set apart to form 
the Velites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of the legion. 
2. 1200 who came next in age (or who were of the same age with 
the preceding but more wealthy) formed the Hastati. 3. 1200, 
consisting of those in the full vigour of manhood, formed the 
Principes. 4. 600 of the oldest and most experienced formed 
the Triarii. When the number of soldiers in the legion exceeded 
4000 the first three divisions were increased proportionally, but the 
niunber of the Triarii remained always the same. The Hastati, 
Principes, and Triarii, were each divided into 10 companies, called 
Maniples. The Velites were not divided into companies, but were 
distributed equally among the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii. 
Each maniple was subdivided into two centuries, commanded by a 
centurion. Each legion had six superior officers, called Tribuni 
Militum. The legion was also divided into 10 cohorts ; and as the 
cohorts were all equal to each other, the strength of the cohort 
varied from time to time with the strength of the legion, and 
thus at different periods ranged between the limits of 300 and 
600. 

Three hundred horse-soldiers were apportioned to each legion, 
divided into 10 troops (^turmas), out of which three officers were 
chosen named Decuriones. 

The infantry furnished by the Socii was for the most part equal 
in number to the Roman legions, the cavalry twice or thrice as 
niunerous, and the whole were divided equally between the two 
consular armies. Each Consul named 12 superior officers, w^ 
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were termed Prssfecti Sociorum, and corresfponaed to the Legionary 
Tribunes. 

Fourth Period. From the times of the Gracchi until the dovonfaR 
of the BepuhUc* — After the times of the firacclii the following 
changes in military affairs may be noticed : — In the first consul- 
ship of Marius the legions were thrown open to citizens of all 
graides, without distinction of fortune. The whole of the legion- 
aries were armed and equipped in the same manner, all being now 
furnished with the pilum. The legionaries, when in battle-order, 
were no longer arranged in three lines, each consisting of ten 
maniples with an open space between each maniple, but in two 
lines, each consisting of five cohorts, with a space between each 
cohort. The younger soldiers were no longer placed in the front, 
but in reserve, the van being composed of veterans. As a neces- 
sary result of the above arrangements the distinction between 
Hastati, Principes,*and Triarii, ceased to exist. The Velites dis- 
appeared. The skirmishers, included under the general term 
Levis Armatura, consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries 
possessing peculiar skill in the use of some national weapon, such 
as the Balearic slingers, the Cretan archers {aagittarii), and the 
Moorish dartmen. When operations requiring great activity were 
undertaken, such as could not be performed by mere skirmishers, 
detachments of legionaries were liglitly equipped, and marched 
without baggage, for these special services. f The cavalry of the 
legion underwent a change in every respect analogous to that 
which took place with regard to the light-armed troops. The 
Roman equites attached to the army were very few in number, 
and were chiefly employed as aides-de-camp, and on confidential 
missions. The bulk of the cavalry consisted of foreigners, and 
hence we find the legions and the cavalry spoken of as completely 
distinct from each other. After the termination of the Social 
War, when most of the inhabitants of Italy became Roman citi- 
zens, the ancient distinction between the Legiones and the Socii 
disappeared, and all who had served as Socii became incorporated 
with the Legiones. 

In the course of the history the Triumphs granted to victorious 
generals liave been frequently mentioned, and therefore a brief 
description of them may appropriately close this sketch of the 
Roman army. A Triumph was a solemn procession, in which a 
victorious general entered the city in a chariot drawn by four 

* "We anticipate the course of events in order to give under one view the 
history of the Roman legion. 

t. Hence the ft-equent occurrence of such phrases as erpediti, expediti 
snilites, expedite cohortes, and even expedites legiones. 
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horses. He was preceded by the captives and spoils taken in wur. 
waa followed by his troops, nl]d, after passing in state nloog tlie 
Via Sacra, ascended tlie Capitol to offer sacriQce in tlia Temple of 
Jupiter. From tlie begiouiiig of tlie Republic down to tlie extinc- 
tion of liberty a Triumph was recognised as tiio summit of military 
glory, and was llie clierislied object of ambition to every Bomaii 
general. After any decisive battle had beeu won, or a proviuco 
subdued by a series of successful operations, tlie general forwarded 
to the Senate a laurel-vreatlied despatch containing au account of 
Lis exploits. If the intelligence proved satiafaclory the Senate 
decreed a public thanksgiving.* After the war was concluded 
the general with liia aimy repaired to Rome, or ordered his army 
to meet him tliere on a given day, but did not enter the ctty. A 
meeting of the Senate was held without tlie walls, tlidt he might 
bnvo an opportunity of urging his pretensions in person, and these 
were then scrutinised and discussed with the most jealous care. 
If the Senate gave their consent, they at the same time voted a 
sum of money towards defraying the necessary expenses, and one 
of the Tribunes applied for a plebiscitom to permit the Imperator 
to retain his imperium on the day when he entered the city. This 
last form could not be dispensed with, because the imperium con- 
ferred by the Comitia did not Include the city itself; and accord- 
ingly the military power of tho general ceased as soon as he re- 
entered the gates, unless the general law had been previously sus- 
pended by a special enactment. 
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Scipio Africanus. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTERNAL HISTORY OF EOME DURING THE MACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. CATO AND SCIPIO. 

The conquests of the Romans in the East had csercised a most 
pernicious influence upon the national character. They "were ori- 
ginally a hardy, industrious, and religious race, distinguished by 
unbending integrity and love of order. They lived with great fru- 
gality upon their small farms, which they cultivated with their own 
hands. But they were stern and somewhat cruel, and cared little 
or nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such a people the 
sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural effects. They 
employed it in the gratification of their appetites, and in coarse 
sensual pleasures. Some of the Roman nobles, such as Scipio 
Africanus, Flamininus (the conqueror of Philip), and others, acquired 
a love for Greek literature and art. But the great mass of the 
nation imitated only the vices of the Greeks. Cooks, who had 
formerly been the cheapest kind of slaves at Rome, now became 
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the most valuable. A love of luxury and a general depravity 
gradually spread through all classes of society. A striking in- 
stance of the growing licentiousness of the times was brought 
to light in B.C. 186. It was discovered that the worship of 
Bacchus had been introduced from Southern Italy into Borne 
and other towns, and that secret societies were formed, which, 
under the cloak of this worship, indulged in the most abominable 
vices. A stringent inquiry was made into these practices; the 
most guilty were put to death ; and a decree of the Senate was 
passed, forbidding the worship of Bacchus in Kome and throughout 
Italy. 

Another circumstance will illustrate the manners of the times. 
L. Flamininus, the brother of the conqueror of Philip, and Consul 
in B.C. 192, took with him into Cisalpine Gaul a beautiful Car- 
thaginian boy, to whom he was attached. The youth complained 
of leaving Rome ju|^ before the exhibition of the games of the 
gladiators. Shortly after reaching the province, when Flamininus 
was feasting with his favourite, a Boian chief came into the Consul's 
tent to implore his protectign. Flamininus seized tliis opportunity 
to please the boy, and, telling him that he should be rewarded for 
not seeing the gladiators, he ordered an attendant to stab the 
Gaul, that his favourite might enjoy the dying agonies of the 
man. 

The increasing love of gladiatorial combats was another indica- 
tion of the national character. These brutalising sports are said to 
have taken their origin from the Etruscans, who were accustomed 
to kill slaves and captives at the funerals of their relatives. They 
were first exhibited at Rome in the beginning of the First Punic 
War ^B.c. 264). At first confined to funerals, they were afterwards 
exhibited by the -^diles at the public games, with the view of 
pleasing the people. The passion for this brutalising amusement 
rose to a great height towards the end of the Republic and under 
the Empire. Great pains were taken with the training of gladia- 
tors, who were divided into difierent classes according to their 
itrms and modes x)f fighting. 

Among many other important consequences of these foreign 
wars, two exercised an especial influence upon the future fate of 
the Republic. The nobles became enormously rich, and the 
peasant proprietors almost entirely disappeared. The wealthy 
nobles now combined together to keep in their own families the 
public oflSces of the state, which afforded the means of making 
such enormous fortunes. Thus a new Nobility was formed, resting 
on wealth, and composed alike of plebeian and patrician families. 
Every one whose ancestry had not held any of the curule magistm- 
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cies* was called a New Man, and was branded as an upatarLf 
It became more and more difficult for a New Man to rise to office ; 
and the Nobles were thus almost an hereditary aristocracy in. the 
exclusive possession of the government. The wealth they had 
acquired in foreign commands enabled them not only to incur a 
prodigious expense in the celebration of the public games in their 
^dileship, with the view of gaining the votes of the people at 
future elections, but also to spend large sums of money in tlie 
actual purchase of votes. The first law against bribery X "was 
passed in u.c. 181, a sure proof of the growth of the practice. 

The decay of the peasant proprietors was an inevitable conse- 
quence of these frequent and long-protracted wars. In the earlier 
times the citizen-soldier, after a few weeks* campaign, returned 
home to cultivate his land ; but this became impossible when wars 
were carried on out of Italy. Moreover, the soldier, easily obtain- 
ing abundance of booty, found life in the camp more pleasant 
than the cultivation of the ground. He was tlius as ready to sell 
his land as the nobles were anxious to buy it. But money acquired 
by plunder is soon squandered. The soldier, returning to Rome, 
swelled the ranks of the poor, and thus, while the nobles became 
richer and richer, the lower classes became poorer and poorer. In 
consequence of the institution of slavery there was Uttle or no 
demand for free labour ; and, as prisoners taken in war were sold as 
slaves, the slave-market was always well supplied. The estates 
of the wealthy were cultivated by large gangs of slaves ; and even 
the mechanical arts, which give employment to such large numbers 
in the modem towns of Europe, were practised by slaves, whom 
their masters had trained for the purpose. The poor at Rome were 
thus left almost without resources; their votes in the popular 
assembly were nearly the only thing they could turn into money ; 
and it is therefore not surprising that they were ready to sell them 
to the highest bidder. 

Many distinguished men saw with deep regret the old Roman 

* See p. 117. 

t The Nohiles were distinguished from the Ignohilet. * The outward dis- 
tinction of the former was the Jus Imaginum, Thest Imagines were figures 
with painted masks of wax, representing the ancestors who had held any of 
the curule magistracies. They were placed in cases in the atrium or re- 
ception-hall of the house, and were carried in the funeral procession of a 
member of the family. Any one who first obtained a curule magistracy 
became the founder of the nobility of his family. Such a person was himself 
neither a Naibilis nor an IgnobUis. He was termed a Ifovus SamOf or a 
new man. 

X The Latin word for bribery is ambitu8f literally canvassing. It must not 
be confounded with repeturuUef the offence of extortion or pecuniary oormption 
committed by magistrates in the provinces or at Rome. 
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virtues disappearing, and strove vigorously against these corruptions 
of the national character. Of tliis party tlie most conspicuous 
member was M. Porcius Cato, who may be taken as a type of the 
old Roman character. He was bom at Tusculum in B.C. 234. 
When a young man the death of his father put liim in possession of 
a small hereditary estate in the Sabine territory, at a distance from 
his native town. It was here that he passed the greater part of his 
boyhood, hardening his body by healthful exercise, and super- 
intending and sharing the operations of the farm. Near his estate 
was an humble cottage, wliich had been tenanted, after three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Curius Dentatus, whose warlike exploits 
and simple character were often talked of with admiration in the 
neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful Cato was kindled. 
He resolved to imitate the character, and hoped to rival the glory, 
of Dentatus. Opportunity was not wanting. He took his first 
military lessons in the campaigns against Hannibal, and ^incd the 
favour and friendship of Fjibius Maximus. He was alsp^patrouized 
by L. Valerius Flaccus, a Koman noble in his neighbourliood, and 
a warm supporter of the old Koman manners, who had observed 
Cato's eloquence, as well as his martial spirit. Encouraged by 
Fabius and Flaccus, Cato became a candidate for office, and was 
elected Quaestor in B.C. 204. He followed P. Scipio Africanus to 
Sicily, but there was not that cordiality .of co-operation between 
Cato and Scipio which ought to subsist between a Quaestor and his 
Proconsul. Fabius had opposed the permission given to Scipio to 
carry the attack into the enemy's home, and Cato, whose appoint- 
ment was intended to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted tlie 
views of his friend. Cato was Prtetor hi Sardinia in b.c. 198, where 
he took the earliest opportunity of illustrating his principles by liis 
practice. He diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with 
a single attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now estabhshed 
a reputation for pure morality and strict old-fashioned virtue. He 
was looked upon as the living type and representative of the ideal 
ancient Roman. To tlio advancement of sucli a man opposition 
was vain. In b.c. 195 he was elected Consul with his old friend and 
patron L. Valerius Flaccus. During his Consulsliip a strange 
scene took place peculiarly illustrative of Roman manners. In 
I5.C. 215, at the height of the Punic War, a law had been passed 
proposed by the Tribune Oppius, that no woman should possess 
more than half an ounce of gold, nor wear a gaiment of divers 
colours, nor drive a carriage with horses witliin a mile of the city, 
except for the purpose of attending tlie^ -'public celebration of 
religious rites. Now that Hannibal was^. conquered, and Rome 
Rome. J?'k 
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abounded "with Carthaginian wealth, there being no longer any 
necessity for women to contribute towanis the exigencies of an 
impoverished treasury the savings spared from their ornaments 
and pleasures, two Tribunes thought it time to propose the 
abolition of the Oppian law; but they were opposed by two of 
their colleagues. The most important affairs of state excite<l far 
less interest and zeal than this singular contest. The matrons 
blockaded every avenue to the forum, and intercepted their liusbands 
as they approached, beseeching them to restore the ancient orna- 
ments of the Roman matrons. Even Flaccus wavered, but liis 
colleague Cato was inexorable. Finally, the women carried the 
day. Worn out by their importunity, the two Tribunes withdrew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished by the suffrage of 
all the tribes. 

Catos campaign in Spain during his Consulship, which adde<l 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. He 
afterwards served in Greece under M. Glabrio, where he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Thermopylae fought against 
Antiochus (b.c. 191). 

The victory of Zama nad made P. Scipio Africanus the first man 
in the Bepublic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. But the 
party of Fabius still cherished their old animosity against him, and 
Cato inherited the hatr£:d of his friend and patron. After the 
return of P. Scipio and his brother Lucius from the wur against 
Antiochus, they were charged with having been bribed to let off 
the Syrian monarch too leniently, and of having appropriated to 
their own use a portion of the money which had been paid by 
Antiochus to the Roman state. The first blow was directed against 
Lucius Scipio. At the instigation of Cato, the two Petillii Tribunes 
of the people required Lucius to render an account of all sums of 
money which he had received from Antiochus. Lucius accordingly 
prepared his accounts, but, as he was in the act of delivering them 
up, the proud conqueror of Haunibal indignantly snatched them out 
of his hands, and tore them in pieces, saying " it was unworthy to 
call to account for a few thousands' a man who had paid millions 
into the treasury." But this haughty conduct appears to have pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when brought 
to trial in tlie course of the same year, was declared guilty, and 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine. The Tribune ordered him to Im* 
dragged to prison, and tliere detained till the money was paid : 
whereupon Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insult to liis 
family, and setting himself above the laws, rescued his brother from 
the hands of the Tribune's officer. The contest would probably 
liave been attended with fatal results had not Tib. Gracchus, tiie 
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father of the celebrated Tribune, and then Tribune himself, had 
the prudence, although he disapproved of tlie violent conduct of 
Africanus, to release his brother Lucius from the sentence of impri- 
sonment. 

The successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the great Africanus himself before the people. 
His accuser was the Tribune M. Nasvius. When the trial came on, 
Sclpio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation of the 
charges tliat had been brought against him, but descanted long and 
eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to the common- 
wealth. Having spoken till nightfall, the trial was adjourned till 
the following day. Early next morning, when the Tribunes had 
taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was summoned, 
he proudly reminded the people that this was tlie anniversary of the 
day on which he had defeated Hannibal at Zama, and called upon 
them to neglect all disputes and lawsuits, and follow him to the 
Capitol, there to return thanks to the immortal gods, and pray 
that they would grant the Roman state other citizens like himself. 
Scipio struck a chord which vibrated in every heart ; their venera- 
tion for the hero returned; and he was followed by such crowds 
to the Capitol, that the Tribunes were left alone in the rostra. 
Having thus set all the laws at defiance, Scipio immediately 
quitted Rome, and retired to his country-seat at Litemum. The 
Tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus wisely 
persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never returned to Rome. 
He would neither submit to the laws, nor aspire to the sovereignty 
of the state; and he therefore resolved to expatriate himself for 
ever. He passed his remaining days in the cultivation of his estate 
at Litemum ; and at his death is said to have requested that his 
body might be buried there, and not in his ungrateful country 
(B.C. 183) 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent. Scipio 
was the only member of the Senate who opposed the unworthy 
persecution which the Romans employed against their once dreaded 
foe. Each of these great niln, possessing true nobility of soul, 
could appreciate the other's merits. A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then residing, and that he there liad an inter- 
view with the great Carthaginian, who declared liim the greatest 
general that ever lived. The compliment was paid in a manner the 
most flattering to Scipio. The latter had asked, "Who was the 
greatest general? " " Alexander the Great," was Hannibal's reply, 
" Who was the second ? " " Pyn-hus." " Who the third ? " " Myself/ 
replied the Carthaginian. '*What would you have said then 
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if yoii had conquerDd me ? ' asked Scipio in astonishment. " 1 
should then have pUiced myself above Alexander, Pyrrhua, and 
all other generals." 

After the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, as wo have already 
seen, took up his abode with Prusias, kinj? of Bithynia, an<i tbert 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Romans couhl not 
be at ease so long as Hannibal lived; and T. Flamininus was at 
length despatched to the court of Prusias to demand the surrender 
of the fugitive. The Bithynian king was unablo to resist: but 
Hannibal, who had long been in expectation of such an event, took 
poison to avoid falling into the hands of his implacable foes. 

We now return to Cato, whoso Censorship (n c. 184) was a great 
epoch in his life. He applied himself strenuouslv to the duties of 
his office, regurdless of the enemies he was making. He repaired 
the watercourses paved the reservoirs, cleansed the drains, raised 
the rents paid by the publicani for farming the taxes, and dimi- 
nished the contract-prices disbursed by the state to the undertakeis 
of public works. There can be no doubt that great abuses existed 
in the management of the public finances, with which nothing but 
the inulaunted courage and administrative abilities of Cato could 
have successfully grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz, and their attempts 
to sting. But, though he was accused no fewer than forty-four 
times durhjgthe course of his life, it was only once that his enemies 
jirevailed against him. His enactments against luxury were severe 
and stringent. He levied a heavy tax upon expensive slaves and 
costly furniture and dress. He justly degraded from the Senate 
L. Flamininus for tlie act of abominable cruelty in Gaul wliich has 
been already narrated.* 

The strong national prejudices of Cato appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older and wiser. He applied himself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with which in youth he had no 
acquaintance, although he was not ignorant of the Greek lanj^age. 
Himself an historian and orator, the excellences of Demosthenes 
and Thucydides made a deep impr^ion up(m his kindred mind. 
But throughout life his conduct was guided by prejudices against 
classes and nations whose influence he deemed to be hostile to thi* 
simplicity of the old Roman character. When Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, visited Rome after the war with Antiochus, and was 
received with honour by the Senate, and splendidly entertained by 
tlie nobles, Cato was inchgnant at the respect paid to the monarch, 
refused to go near him, and declared that ** kings were naturally 

■^ ^ ♦ See p. 127. 
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carnivorous animals." He had an antipathy to physicians, because 
they were mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted witli 
Roman lives. He loudly cautioned his oldest son against them, 
and dispensed with their attendance. When Athens sent tlireti 
celebrated pliilosopliers, Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus, to 
Rome, in order to negotiate a remission of the 500 talents which 
the Athenians had been awarded to pay to the Oropians, Carneades 
excited great attention by his philosophical conversation and 
lectures, in which he preached the pernicious doctrine of an expe- 
diency distinct from justice, which he illustrated by the example of 
Rome herself : '* If Rome were stripped of all that siie did not justly 
gain, the Romans might go back to their huts." Cato, offended 
with his principles, and jealous of the attention paid to the Greek, 
gave advice wiiich the Senate followed : — " Let these deputies have 
an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible." 

Cato was an unfeeling and cruel master. His conduct towards 
Ids slaves was detestable. The law held them to be mere chattels, 
and he treated them as such, without any regard to the rights of 
humanity. After supper he often severely chastised them, thong 
in hand, for trifling acts of negligence, and sometimes condemned 
them to death. When they were worn out, or useless, he sold 
them, or turned them out of doors. He treated the lower animals 
no better. His war-horse, which bore him through his campaign in 
Spain, he sold before he left the country, that tlie state might not 
be charged with the expenses of its transport. As years advanced 
he sought gain with increasing eagerness, but never attempted to 
profit by the misuse of his public functions. He accepted no 
bribes ; he reserved no booty to his Own use ; but he became a 
speculator, not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial waters, and 
pleasure-grounds. In this, as in other points, he was a representa- 
tive of the old Romans, who were a money-getting and money- 
loving people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



B.C. 179-146. 

Is n.c. 17Q Pliilip died, and was eucceeded by liis son Persens, tlie 
last monarch of Maceilonia. Tlic [n(U.T years of the reign of Pliilip 
luul been spent in preparations for a lencmil of the war, irhicli iic 
foresaiv to be i iieri table ; and v^lcn Perseos ascended tlie throne, 
lie found liiinaelf ainplj provideil witli men and money for tlic 
impending conteat. But; whether from a siiicero desire of pence, or 
from irresolution of clmmcter, lie souf-lit h> nvtrt an opcu rnptim^ 
as l(Hig as possible, and otie of the first aets of his rc:l<^i was to 
obl^n from tlie Romans a renewal «f tho treaty wliieli tliey had 
eoncluded with his father. It is prohnblo tliat neitlier party nns 
sineere in tho conelusiou of this ]>eacr, at least neither eonld enter- 
tain any hope of its duration ; yet a period of seven ycera elapsed 
beforo the mutual enmity of the two powers broke out into open 
lioetilities. Mennwtiile, Perseus wiis not idlo ; ho secureil the 
attachment of his subjeets by equitnblu and popular measures, and 
formed alliiinces not only witli the Greeks and the Asiatic prinecs, 
but also with the Thracian, Illyrinn, and Celtic tribes which sur- 
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rounded his dominions. The Romans naturally viewed tbese 
proceedings with jeulousy and suspicion; and at length, in 172, 
Perseus was formally accused before the Roman Senate, by Eu- 
mencs, king of Pergamus, in person, of entertaining hostile designs 
against the Roman power. The attempt to murder Eumenes near 
Delphi, on his return homewards, of which Perseus was suspected, 
aggravated the feeling against him at Rome, and in the following 
year war was declared. ^ 

Perseus was at the head of a numerous and well-appointed array, 
but of all his allies, only Cotys, king of the Odrysians, ventured to 
support him against so formidable a foe. Yet the war was pro- 
tracted three years without any decisive result ; nay, the balance of 
success seemed on the whole to incline in favour of Perseus, and 
many states, which before were wavering, now showed a disposition 
to join his cause. But his ill-timed parsimony restrained him from 
ttiking advantage of their offers, and in b.c. 168 the arrival of the 
Consul L. vEmilius Paullus completely changed the aspect of 
affairs. Perseus was. driven from a strong position which he had 
taken up on the banks of the Enipeus, forced to retreat to Pydna, 
and,' finally, to accept an engagement near that town. At first the 
serried ranks of the phalanx seemed to promise superiority; but 
its order having been broken by the inequalities of the ground, 
the Roman legionaries penetrated the disordered mass, and com- 
mitted fearful carnage, to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. 
Perseus fled first to Pella, then to Amphipolis, and finally to the 
sanctuary of the sacred island of Samothrace, but was at length 
obliged to surrender himself to a Roman squadron. He was treated 
with courtesy, but was reserved to adorn the triumph of his con- 
queror. Such was the end of the Macedonian empire. The Senate 
decreed that Macedonia should be divided into four districts, each 
under the jurisdiction of an oligarchical comicil. 

Before leaving Greece, Paullus was commanded by the Senate to 
inflict a terrible punishment upon the Epu'otes, because they had 
favoured Perseus. Having placed garrisons in the seventy towns of 
Epirus, he razed them all to the ground in one day, and carried 
away 150,000 inhabitants as slaves, Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time of Augustus the country was still a scene of 
desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and villages to 
dwell in. 

Paullus arrived in Italy towards the close of B.C. 167. The booty 
which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which he paid 
into the Roman treasury, was of enormous value ; and his triumph, 
which lasted three days, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. Before his triumphal car walked the captive monarch of 
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^laccdonia, and behind it, on horseback, were his two eldest scms, 
Q. Fabius Maximus, and P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of 
wliom had been adopted into other families. Bat his glory was 
darkened by the deatli of his two younger sons, one dying a few 
days before, and the othera few days after his triumph. 

After the triumph Perseus was thrown into a dungeon, but, 
in consequence of the intercession of Paullus, he was released, and 
permitted to end his days in an honourable captivity at Pella. His 
son Alexander learned the Latin language, and became a public 
clerk at Rome. 

The fall of the Macedonian monarchy made Rome the real 
mistress of t)ie eastern sliores of the Mediterranean The most 
haughty monarchs trembled before the Republic. Antioclms 
Epiphanes had hivaded Egypt, and was marching upon Alexandria, 
when he was met by three Roman commissioners, who presente<l 
him with a decree of the Senate, commanding him to abstain from 
hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read the decree, pro- 
mised to take it into consideration with his friends, whereupon 
Popillius, one of the Roman commissioners, stepping forward, drew 
a circle round tlie king with his staff, and told him that he should 
not stir out of it till he had given a decisive answer. The king 
was so frightened by this boldness .that he immediately promised to 
withdmw his troops. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, whoso conduct 
during the war with Perseus had excited the suspicion of the 
Senate, hastened to make his submission in person, but was not 
allowed to enter Rome. Prusias, king of Bitliyniiv, had the mean- 
ness to appear at Rome with his head shaven, and in the dress of a 
liberated slave. The Rhodians, who had offered their mediation 
during the war with Perseus, were deprived of Lycia and Cana. 
In Greece itself the Senate acted in the same arbitrary manner. 
It was evident that they meant to bring the whole country under 
their sway. In these views they were assisted by various despots 
and traitors in the Grecian cities, and especially by Gallicrates, a 
man of great influence among the Achaeans, who, for many years, 
had lent himself as the base tool of the Romans. He now 
denounced more than a thousand Achseans as having favoured the 
cause of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybius, and 
the most distinguished men in every city of the League. They 
were all apprehended and sent to Italy, where they were distributed 
among the cities of Etruria, without being brought to trial. Poly- 
bius alone was allowed to reside at Rome in the house of ^milius 
Paullus, where he became the intimate friend of his son Scipio 
Africanus the younger. . Tlie Acheean League continued to exist, 
but it was really subject to Gallicrates. The Achaean exiles Ian- 
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guished in confinement for seventeen years. Their request to be 
allowed to return to their native land had been more than once 
refused ; but the younger Scipio Africanus at length interceded ou 
their behalf, and prevailed upon Gato to advocate their return. 
The conduct of the aged Senator was kinder than his words. He 
did not interpose till the end of a long debate, and then simply 
aske<l, ** Have we nothing better to do than to sit here all day long 
debating whether a parcel of worn,-out Greeks shall be carried to 
their graves here or in Achaia? " A decree of the Senate gave the 
exiles permission to return ; but, when Polybius was anxious to 
obtain from the Senate restoration to their former honours, Cato 
bade him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops' den to 
fetch away any trifles he had left behind Jiim. 

The Achsean exiles, whoso numbers were now reduced from 
1000 to 300, landed in Greece (B.C. 151) with feelings exasperated 
by their long confinement, and ready to indulge in any rash enter- 
prise against Rome. Polybius, who hatl returned with the other 
exiles, in vain exhorted them to peace and unanimity, and to avoid 
a hopeless struggle with the Koman power. Shortly afterwards 
an adventurer laid claim to the throne of Macedonia (u.c. 149). 
He was a man of low origin called Andriscus, but he pretended to 
be the son of Perseus, jmd assumed the name of Philippus. At first 
ho met with some success, and defeated the Koman Prastor Juven- 
tins, but, after reigning scarcely a year, he was conquered and 
taken prisoner by Q. Metellus. 

The tempomry success of Andriscus had encouraged the war- 
party in the Acliajan League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa; and Diseus and Critolaus, the 
most violent enemies of Home, had now undisputed sway in the 
League. Diajus incited the AohsBans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the League respecting a 
boundary question, as they ought to have done, they had violated 
its laws by sending a private embassy to Rome. The Spartans, 
feeling themselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to the 
Romans for assistance ; and in n.c. 147 two Roman commissioners 
were sent to Greece to settle these disputes. The commissioners 
decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all the other cities, 
except those of Achaia, should be restored to independence. Their 
decisiori occasioned serious riots at Corinth. All the Spartans 
in the town were seized, and even the Roman commissioners nar- 
rowly escaped violence. On their return to Rome a fresh embassy 
was despatched to demand satisfaction for these outrages. But the 
violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaiis, then Strategus of the 
League, ren^lere'd all attempts at accommodation fruitless, ar 
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after the return of the ambassadors, the Senate declared war against 
the League. The cowardice and incompetence of Critolaiis as a 
general were only equalled by his previous insolence. On the 
approach of the Romans from Macedonia under ^letellus he did not 
even venture to make a stand at TfiermopylaB; and, being over- 
taken by them near Scarpliea in Locris, he was totally defeated, 
and never again heard of. Diaeus, who succeeded him as Strategus, 
displayed rather more energy and courage, and made preparations 
to defend Corinth. Metellus had hoped to have had the lionour of 
bringing the war to a conclusion, and had almost reached Corinth 
when the Consul L. Mummiiis landed on the Isthmus and as- 
sumed the command. The struggle was soon brouglit to a close. 
Diseus was defeated in battle; and Corinth was immediately eva- 
cuated, not only by the troops of the League, but also by the greater 
part of the inhabitants. On entering the city Mummius put to the 
Bword the few males who remained ; sold the women and children 
as slaves ; and having carried away all its treasures, consigned it to 
the flames (b.c. 146). Corinth was filled with mi9i8teq)icce8 of 
ancient art; but Mummius was so insensible to their surpassins: 
excellence, as to stipulate with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any were lost in the passage, they should be 
replaced by others of equal value ! Mummius then employed him- 
self in chastising and regulating the whole of Greece; and ten 
commissioners were sent from Rome to settle its future condition. 
The whole country, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, was 
formed into a Roman province, under the name of Achaia, de- 
rived from that confederacy which had made the last straggle for 
political existence. The Roman commissioners then proceeded 
northwards, and also formed Macedonia into a province. Polybiua, 
who had hastened to Greece immediately after the capture of Car- 
tilage, exerted all his influence to alleviate tlie misfortunes of his 
countrymen, and to procure for them favourable terms. Asa friend 
of Scipio he was received by the Roman commissioners with grreat 
distinction, and obtained from them a relaxation of some of tlie 
most severe enactments which had been made against theAchseans. 

Metellus and Mummius both triumphed on their return to Home, 
tlie former taking the surname o£ Macedouicus, the latter that of 
Achaicus. 

Carthage, so long the rival of Rome, had fallen in the same year 
as Corinth. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the battle 
of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the state : and, 
though the Roman party obtained the supremacy after he had been 
compelled to fly to Antiochus, the commercial activity of the Car- 
thaginians restored to the city much of its former influence. Rome 
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looked with a jealous eye upon its revivinj:^ power,and encouraged 
Masinissa to make repeated aggressions upon its territory. At 
length the popular party, having obtained more weight in the 
government, made a stand against these repeated encroachments of 
Masinissa. Thereupon, Cato recommended an instant declaration 
of war against Carthage ; but this met with considerable opposition 
in the Senate, and it was at length arranged that an embassy should 
be sent to Africa to gain information as to the real state of aifairg. 
The ten ambassador^, of whom Cato was the chief, offered their 
arbitration, which was accepted by Masinissa, but rejected by the 
Carthaginians, who had no confidence in Roman justice. The 
deputies accurately observed the warlike preparations and the 
defences of tho frontier. They then entered the city, and saw the 
strength and population it had acquired since tho Second Punic 
War. Upon their return Cato was the foremost in asserting that 
Rome would never be saf(5 as long as Carthage was so powerful, 
so hostile, and so near. One clay he drew a bunch of early ripe 
figs from beneath his robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the 
Senate-house, said to the assembled fathers, who were astonished 
at the freshness and fineness of tho fruit, " Those figs were gathered 
but three days ago at Carthage ; so close is our enemy to our walls." 
From that time forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote in 
the Senate, though the subject of debate bore no relation to Car- 
thage, his words were, '* Delenda est Carthago," " Carthage must 
be destroyed." * 

Oato's opinion prevailed, and the Senate only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to destroy the city. This soon occurred. 
The popular party having driven into exile the powerful partizans 
of Masinissa, tho old Numidian king invaded the Carthaginian 
territory, and defeated the army which had been raised to oppose 
him (B.C. 150). This led to a change in the government, and the 
aristocratical party, once more restore*! to power, hastened to make 
their submission to Rome. But the Romans had resolved upon 
war ; and, when the Carthaginian ambassadors arrived at Rome, 
the two Consuls were already levying troops. The ambassadors, 
knowing that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger 
of the Senate by unconditional obedience. They w(;re ordered to 
send 300 youths of the noblest families to meet the Consuls at 
Lilybroum, and were told that the Consuls would acquaint them 
with the further orders of the Senate. At LilybsBum the Consuls 

"* This story must appear strange to those -who know not that it was a cus- 
tom for Roman senators, when called upon for their votes, to express — no 
matter what the question — any opinion which they deemed of great im- 
portance to the welfare of the state. 
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found the hostages awaiting them, and then promised the Car- 
thas^iuian envoys that the decision of the Senate should be 
announced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, which sur- 
rendered to them in despair, the Consuls infonne<l tlie Carthaginians 
tliat, as their state would henceforth be under the protection of 
Rome, they had no longer any occasion for arms, and must sur- 
render ail tlie munitions of war. Even this demand was complied 
with ; and tlie Roman commissioners who were sent to Carthago 
brought to tlie Roman camp 200,000 stand of arms, and 2(>00 cata- 
pults. The Consuls, thinking that the state was now defenceless, 
threw off the mask, and announced the final resolution of the Se- 
nate : — *'That Carthage must be destroyed, and that its inhabitants 
must build another city ten miles distant from the coast." When 
this terrible news reached Carthage, despair and rage seize<l all 
the citizens. They resolved to perish rather than submit to so ptT- 
fidious a foe. All the Italians within the walls were massacre^l; 
the members of the former government took to flight, and the 
popular party once more obtained the power. Almost superhuman 
efforts were made to obtain means of defence ; corn was collecteil 
from every quarter ; arms were manufactured day and night ; the 
women cut off their long hair to be made into strings for the cata- 
pults, and the whole city became one vast workshop. The 
Consuls now saw that it would be necessary to have recourse to 
force ; but they had no military ability, and their attacks were 
repulsed with great loss. The younger Scipio Afrieanus, who was 
then serving in the army as military tribune, displayed great 
bravery and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the army 
from destruction. Still no permanent success was gained, and 
Scipio returned to Rome, accompanied by the prayers of the sol- 
diers that he would come back as their commander. In the 
following year (n.c. 148) the new Consul L. Calpurnius Piso was 
even less successful than his predecessors. The soldiers became 
discontented ; the Roman Senate and People, who had anticipated 
an easy conquest, were indignant at their disappointment, and all 
eyes were turned to Scipio. Accordingly, when ho became a can- 
didate for the iEdileship for the ensuing year (b.c. 147), he was 
unanimously elected Consul, though he was only thirty-seven 
years old, and had not therefore attained the legal age for the 
office. 

This remarkable man was, as we have already said, the son of 
L. iEmilius PauUus, the conqueror of Macedonia. He was adopted 
by P. Scipio, the son of the great Afrieanus, and is therefore called 
Scipio Afrieanus Minor, to distinguish him from his grandfather by 
adoption. To these names that of ^milianus is sometimes added 
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to mark the family of his hirth, so thut his full designation was 
P» Cornelius Scipio Africanus iEniiliaiiuss His intimacy with the 
historian Polybius has been already mentioned. Ho appears trom 
his earliest years to have devoted .himself "with anlour to the 
study ot literature; and he eagerly availed himself of the superior 
knowledge ot Polybius to direct him in his literary pursuits. He 
was accompanied by the Greek historian in almost all his cam- 
paigns, and, in the midst of his most active military duties, lost no 
opportunity of enlarj^ing his knowledpjo of Greek literature and 
philosophy by constant intercourse with his friend. Nor did he 
neglect tlie litei-ature of his own country, for Terence was admitted 
to his intimacy, and he is even said to have assisted him in the 
composition of his comedies. His friendship with LsbUus, whose 
tastes aiid pursuits were so congenial to his own, has been immor- 
talised by Cicero's celebrated treatise *0n Friendship.* 
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Scipio landed in Africa in B.C. 147. His first step was to restore 
discipline to the army. He next took by storm Megara, a suburb 
of Carthage, and then proceeded to construct a work across the 
entrance of the liarbour to cut ofi* the city from all supplies by sea. 
But the Carthaginians defended themselves with a courage and an 
energy rarely paralleled in history. While Scipio was engaged in 
this laborious task, tliey built a fleet of fifty ships in their inner 
port, and cut a new channel communicating with the sea. Hence, 
when Scipio at length succeeded in blocking up the entrance of the 
harbour, he found all liis labour useless, as the Carthaginians sailed 
out to sea by the new outlet. But this fleet was destroyed after an 
obstinate engagement which lasted three days. At lengtli, in the 
following year {u.c. 146), Scipio had made all his preparations for 
the final assault. The Carthaginians defended themselves with 
the courage of despair. They fought from street to street, and 
from house to house, and the work of destruction and butchery 
went on for six days. The fate of this once magnificent city moved 
Scipio to tears, and, anticipating that a similar catastrophe might 
one day befall Rome, he is said to have repeated the lines of the 
Iliad over the flames of Carthage : — " The day shall come when 
sacred Troy shall perish, and Priam and his people shall be 
slain." 

Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph on account of his victory. The surname of 
Africanus, which he had inherited by adoption, had now been 
acquired by his own exploits. 

A portion of the dominions of Carthage was assigned to Utica, 
The remainder was formed into a Roman province under the name 
of Africa. Carthage itself was levelled to the ground, and a 
curse pronounced upon any who should rebuild the city. C. 
Gracchus, however, only twenty-four years afterwards, attempted 
to found a new city upon the ancient site under the name of 
Junonia ; but evil prodigies at its foundation, and the subsequent 
death of Gracchus, interrupted this design. The project wa;? 
revived by Julius Caesar, and was carried into effect by Augustus; 
and Roman Carthage, built at a short distance from the former 
city, became the capital of Africa, and one of the most flourisninj; 
cities in the ancient world. In the fifth century it was taken by 
Genseric, and made, the capital of the Vandal kingdom in Africa. 
It was retaken by Belisarius, but was finally captured and destroyed 
by the Arabs in a.d. 647. Its site is now desolate, marked only 
by a few ruins. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SPANISH WARS, B.C. 153-133, KIRST BEBVILF. WAR, B.C. 134-132. 

The generouB policy of Tib. Sempronius GracchuB in 1>.C. 179 * had 
secured for Spain a long; period of tranquillity. But in ii.c. 153, 
the inhnbttaiits of Segeda hnviitg commtnced rebuildinij; tlie walla 
of tlieir tonn, nliich was forbidden bj' one of iho articles iii tiie 
treaty of GrocohtiB, a new wor broke oal, which lasted for nmny 
years. Tlie Celtiberiaue iu general espoused the cause of Scgedo, 
und the Consul Q. Fabius Nobilior made an unaucceuBful CBni]>aigii 
iif^inst them. His suecessor, the Consul M. Claudius Marcellus. 
f^mndsou of the Marcellus who was celebrated in the Second Puuic 
War, carried on the vrar with vigour, aud concluded a peace viti) 
tbe enemy on very fair terms (it.c. ]52j. The Cunsul of tiio follow- 
ing year, L. Lncinius Lucullus. finding tlie Celtiberians at peace, 
turned bis arms against tlie Vacciei, Caiitabn, nnd other (lations as 
yet unknown to tlie Romans. At the same time tlie Fruetor Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba invaded Lusitania, but tliough he met with some 
advantage at first, lie was Bubsequciitly defeated with great Iosb, 
and escaped witb only a few borscroen. In the following year 
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Cb.c. 150) he again invaded the country from the south, while 
Lucullu3 attacked it from the north. The Lusitauians therefore 
sent ambassadors to Galba to make their submission. He received 
them with kindness, lamented the poverty of tlieir country, and 
promised to assign tliem more fertile lands, if they wouhl meet him 
in three bodies, Avith their wives and children, in three places 
which Ite fixed upon. T.he simple people believed him. But 
he meditated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
cruelty recorded in history. He fell upon each body separately, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without distinction. 
Among the very few who escaped was Viriathus, the future avenger 
of his nation. Galba was brought to trial on his return to Rome 
on account of his outrage; and Cato, then in the 85tli year of 
his age, inveighed against his treachery and baseness. But Galba 
was eloquent and wealthy, and the liberal employment of his 
money, together witli the compassion excited by his weeping 
children,and ward, obtained his acquittal. 

Viriathus appears to have been one of those able guerilla chiefs 
whom Spain has produced at every period of her history. He is 
said to have been first a shepherd and afterwards a robber, but he 
soon acquired unbounded influence over the minds of his country- 
men. After the massacre of Galba, those Lusitanians who had not 
left their homes rose as a man against the rule of such treacherous 
tyrants. Viriathus at first avoided all battles in the plains, an«l 
waged an incessant predatory warfare in the mountains; and hr 
met with such continued good fortune, that numbers flocked to his 
standard. The aspect of aflairs seemed at length so threatening; 
that in n.c. 145 the Romans determined to send the Consul Q. 
Fabius Maximus into the country. In the following year Fubius 
defeated Viriathus with great loss ; but this success was more 
tlian counterbalanced by the revolt of the Celtiberians, the bravest 
and most noble-minded of the Spaniards. The war is usually 
known by the name of the Numantine, from Numantia, a town 
on the river Douro, and the capital of the Arevaci, the most power- 
ful of the Celtiberian tribes. 

Henceforward two Roman armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiberians, and the other in the soutli 
against "^iriathus and the Lusitanians. The war against the Lusi- 
tanians was first brought to a conclusion. In n.c. 141 Viriathus 
surprised the Proconsul Fabius Servilianus in a narrow pass, 
where escape was impossible. He used his victory with modera- 
tion, and suflered the Romans to depart uninjured, on condition 
of their allowing the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession 
of their own territory, and recognising him as a friend and allv 
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of Kome. Tliis treaty was ratified by the Roman people; but 
tlie Consul Q. Servilius Csepio, who succeeded Fabius in the com- 
mand in southern Spain, found some pretext for violating the 
peace, and renewed the war against Viriathus. The latter sent 
envoys to CsBpio to propose fresh terms of peace ; but the Boman 
Consul persuaded tliem, by promises of large rewards, to murder 
their general. On their return they assassinated him in his own 
tent, and made their escape to the Boman camp before the Lusi- 
tanians were aware of the death of their chief. But, when the 
murderers claimed their reward, the Consul coolly told them that 
the Bomaus did not approve of the murder of a general by liis own 
soldiers. The Lusitanians continued in arms a little longer, but 
the war was virtually terminated by the death of Viriathus. Their 
country was finally reduced to subjection by the Consul D. Junius 
Brutus in B.C. 138, who also crossed the rivers Douro and Minho, 
and received the surname of Callaicus in consequence of his 
receiving the submission of the Callaici, or Gallaeci, a people in the 
north-west of Spain. 

The war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with suc- 
cess by tlie Consul Q. Metellus Macedonicus, who during his Prastor- 
ship had defeated the pretender to the Macedonian throne. But 
the successors of Metellus experienced repeated disasters, and at 
length in n.c. 137 tlie Consul C. Hostilius Mancinus, being entirely 
surrounded by the Celtiberians, was obliged to sign a peace with 
them, in which he recognised their independence. He only ob- 
tained these terms on condition that his Quaestor, Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who was greatly respected by the Spaniards for his 
father's sake, should become responsible for the execution of the 
treaty. The Senate refused to ratify it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus bound and 
naked to the enemy. But the Numantines, like the Samnites in a 
similar case, declined to accept the offering. 

Tlie Numantine war continued in the same disastrous manner to 
the Boman arms: and the people now called uponScipio Africanus 
to bring it to a conclusion. We have already traced the career of 
this eminent man till the fall of Carthage. In b.c. 142 he was 
Censor with L. Mummius. In the administration of the duties of 
his office he followed in the footsteps of Cato, and attempted to 
repress the growing luxury and immorality of his contemporaries ; 
but his efibrts were thwarted by his colleague. He vainly wished 
to check in the people the appetite for foreign conquests ; and in 
the solemn prayer which he offered at the conclusion of the 
lustrum he changed the usual supplication for the enlargement of 
tiie Bepublic into one for its preservation. He was now elected 
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Consul a second time, and was sent into Spain in b.c. 134. His 
first efforts were directed, as in Africa, to the restoration of disci- 
pline in the army, whicli had become disorganised and demoralised 
by every kind of indulgence. Two remarkable men served under 
Scipio in this war, Marius, afterwards seven times Consul, and the 
Numidian prince Jugurtha. Having brought his troops into an 
effective condition, Scipio, in the following year, proceeded to lay 
siege to Numantia. The town was defended by its inhabitants with 
the courage and perseverance which has pre-eminently distinguished 
the Spaniards in all ages in the defence of their walled towns. It 
was not till they had suffered the most dreadful extremities of fa- 
mine, eating even the bodies of the dead, that they surrendered the 
place (B.C. 133). Fifty of the principal inhabitants were selected 
to adoni Scipio-s triumph, the rest were sold as slaves, and the 
town was levelled to the ground. He now received the surname of 
Kumantinus, in addition to that of Africanus. 

During the Numantine war Home was menaced by a new danger, 
which revealed one of the plague-spots in the Republic. We liave 
already had occasion to describe the decay of the free population 
in Italy, and the great increase in the number of slaves from 
the foreign conquests of the state.* As slaves were cheap, in con- 
sequence of the abundant supply, the masters did not care for tiieir 
lives, and treated them with great barbarity. A great part of the 
land in Italy was turned into sheep-walks. The slaves were made 
responsible for the sheep committed to their care, and were left to 
supply themselves with food as they best could. It was an aggrava- 
tion of their wretched lot, that almost all these slaves had once 
been freemen, and were not distinguished from their masters by any 
outward sign, like the negroes iu the United States. In Sicily the 
free population had diminished even more than in Italy; and 
it was in this island that the first Servile War broke out. Damo- 
philus, a wealthy landowner of Enna, had treated his slaves witb 
excessive barbarity. They entered into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slave of the name of Euntts, 
who belonged to another master. This Eunus pretended to the 
gift of prophecy, and appeared to breathe flames of fire from his 
mouth. He not onjy promised them success, but joined in the 
enterprise himself., Having assembled to the number of about 
400 men, they suddenly attacked Enna, and, being joined by 
their fellow-citizens within the town quickly made themselves 
masters of it. Great excesses were committed, and almost all the 
freemen were put to death with horrid tortures. Eunus had, 

* Sec p. 128. 
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while yet a slave^ prophesied that he should become king. He 
now assumed the royal diadem, and the title of king Antiochus. 
Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great proportion of 
them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their countryman and 
fellow-bondsman. The revolt now became general, and the island 
was delivered over to the murderous fury of men maddened by 
oppression, cruelty, and insult. The Praetors, who first led armies 
against them, were totally defeated ; and in I3.c. 134 it was thought 
necessary to send the Consul 0. Fulvius Flaccus to subdue the 
insurrection. But neither he, nor the Consul of the following year, 
succeeded in this object; and it was not till b.c. 132 that the 
Consul P. Bupilius brought tlie war to an end by the capture of 
Taui'omeniiun and Enna, the two strongholds of the insurgents. 
The life of Eunus was spared, probably with the intention of carry- 
ing him to Rome, but he died in prison at Morgantia. 

About the same time died Attains Philometor, the last king of 
Pergamus, leaving no children (b.c. 133). He bequeatlied his 
kingdom and treasures to the Roman people ; but Aristonicus, a 
natural son of Eumenes, the father of Attains, laid claim to the 
crown. He even defeated the Consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
fell in the engagement (b.c. 131), but he was liimself defeated and 
taken prisoner in the following year. The kingdom of Pergamus 
was £onned into a Roman province under the name of Asia (b.c. 
129). 

The foreign dominions of Rome now comprised the ten following 
provinces, to which is added the date of the formation of each : — 
1. Sicily, B.C. 241. 2. Sardinia and Corsica, b.c. 238. 3, 4. The 
two Spains, Citerior and Ulterior, b.c. 205. 5. Grallia Cisalpina, 
B.C. 191. 6. Macedonia, B.C. 146. 7. lUyricum, probably formed at 
the same time as Macedonia. 8. Achaia, that is, southern Greece, 
virtually a province after the capture of Corinth, b.c. 146, though 
the exact date of its formation is unknown. 9. Africa, consisting of 
the dominions of Carthage, b.c. 146. 10. Asia, including the king- 
dom of Pergamus, b.c. 129. To these an eleventh was added in 
B.C. 1J8 by the conquest of the southern portion of Transalpine 
Gaul between the Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with the 
other portions of Gaul, it was frequently called simply the " Pro- 
vincia," a name which has been retained in the modem Provence. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE GRACCHI. B.C. 133-121. 

The more thoughtful Komana had foreseen the danger wi& vliich 
Rume was menaced by the iinpoverisIim«Dt of her free popalatiuD, 
and tlie alarming increase in ilie number of slaves. It is said that 
LteliuB. tlie Aieud of the elder Suipio Africanua, had at the close 
of the Second Punic 'War meditated some reforms to arrest the 
Erowing evil, but had gireii tliero op as impracticablo. The Servile 
War in Sicily had lately revealed the extent of the peril to nliicli 
the BepubLc was exposed. It must have been felt by many that 
the evil would neTer have reached its present height if tio Liciniau 
Law had been observed, if men had been appointed to watcli over 
its execution, and if the newly acquired public laada had from time 
to time been distributed among the people. But the nobles, from 
long possession, hod come to regard the public land as their own ; 
matij had acquired their por^ons by purchase, inheritance, or mat- 
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riage ; and every one shrank from interfering with interests supported 
by long prescription and usage. Still, unless something was done, 
matters would become worse ; the poor would become poorer, and 
the slaves more numerous; and the state would descend more 
rapidl}' into the yawning abyss beneath it. Under these circum- 
stauces, two young men, belonging to one of the noblest families in 
Rome, came forward to save the Republic, but perished in the 
attempt. Their violent deatii may be regarded as the beginniqg of 
the Civil Wars, which ended in the destruction of freedom, and the 
establishment of the despotism of the Empire. 

Tiberius and Caius Gracchus were the sons of Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus, whoso prudent measures gave tranquillity to Spain for so 
many years.* They lost their fether at an early age, but they 
were educated with the utmost care by their mother, Cornelia, the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, wha had inherited from her 
father a love of literature, and united in her person the severe 
virtues of the ancient Roman matron with the superior knowledge 
aiwl refinement which then prevailed in the higher classes at Rome. 
She engaged for her sons tha most eminent Greek teachers; and it 
was mainly owing to the pains she took with their education that 
they surpassed all the Roman youths of their age. Tiberius was nine 
years older than his brother Caius. The latter had more ability, 
but Tiberius was the more amiable, and won all liearts by the sim- 
plicity of his demeanour and his graceful and persuasive eloquence. 
So In'ghly was Tiberius esteemed, that as soon as he reached the 
ago of manhood he was elected Augur, and at the banquet given at 
his installation Appius Claudius, then Chief of the Senate, offered 
him his daughter in marriage. When Appius returned home and 
informed his wife that he had just betrothed their daughter, she 
exclaimed, " Why in such a hurry, unless you have got Tib. Qrac* 
cluis for her husband? '* Sempronia, the only sister of Tiberius, 
was married to tlie younger Scipio Africanus. Tiberius was thus, 
by birth and marriage, connected with the noblest families in the 
Republic — the grandson of the conqueror of Hannibal — the son-in- 
law of the Chief of the Senate — and the brother-in-law of the de- 
stroyer of Carthage. • 

Tiberius served under his brother-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was Quasstor in B.C. 
137, and accompanied the Consul C. Hostilius to Spain, where he 
saved the army by obtaining a treaty with the Nuniantines, which 
the Senate refused to ratify.t In passing tlirough Etruria, on his 
way to S|>ain, Tiberius had observed with grief and indignation the 

* Seep. 115. t Seep. 146. 
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deserted state of that fertile country. . Thousands of foreign slaves 
were tending the flocks and cultivating the soil of the wealthy 
landowners, while Roman citizens, thus thrown out of employment, 
could scarcely procure their daily hread, and hml not a clod of 
earth to call their own. He now conceived the design of applying 
a remedy to this state of things, and with this view hecanie a can- 
didate for the tribunate, and was elected for the year B.C. 133. 

•^iberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
which he brought forward had previously received the approbatiun 
of some of the wisest and noblest men in the state ; of his own 
father-in-law Appius Claudius; of P. Alucius Scaevola, the great 
jurist, who was then Consul ; and of Crassus, the Poutifex Maxi- 
mus. It was proposed to re-enact the Licinian Law of u.c. 364 — 
which had, in fact, never been repealed— but with some modifica- 
tions and additions. As in the Licinian Law, no one was to be 
allowed to possess more tlian 600 jugera of public land ; but to 
relax the stringency of tliis rule, every possessor might hold in 
addition 250 jugera for each of his sons. All the rest of the public 
land was to be taken away from them and distributed among tlie 
poor citizens, who were not to be permitted to alienate these lot«,in 
order that they might not bo again absorbed into the estates of the 
wealthy. An indemnity was to be given from the public treasury 
for all buildings erected upon lands thus taken away. Three com- 
missioners (Triumviri) were to bo elected by the tribes in order to 
carry this law into execution. 

The law atfected only Public Lands, but it was no less a revolu- 
tionary measure. It is true that no prescription can, as a general 
rule, be pleaded against the rights of the state, but the possessors 
of the Public Lands had enjoyed them without question for so long 
a period that they had come to regard the^ lands as their private 
property. In many cases, as we have already said, they had been 
acquired by bond fide purchase, and the claim of the state, now 
advocated by Gracchus, was regarded as downright robbery. 
Attacks upon property have produced the greatest coiiYulsiona 
in all states, and the Roman landowners were ready to have 
recourse to any measures to defeat the law. But the thoiiBantls 
who would be benefited by it were determined to support Tiberius 
at any risk. He told them that " the wild beasts of Italy had their 
dens, and holes, and hiding-places, while the men who fought and 
bled in defence of Italy wandered about with their wives and 
children without a spot of ground to rest upon." It was evident 
that the law . would be carried, and the landowners therefore 
resorted to the only means left to them. They persuaded M. 
Octavius, one of tlie Tribunes, to put his veto upon the measare of 
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his colleague. This was a fatal and unexpected obstacle. In vain 
did Tiberius implore Octavius to witlidraw his veto. The contest 
between the Tribunes continued for many days, Tiberius retali- 
ated by forbidding the magistrates to exercise any of their func- 
tions, and by suspending, in fact, the entire administration of the 
government. But Octavius remained firm, and Tiberius, therefore 
determined to depose liim from his ofiSce. He summoned an As- 
sembly of tlie People and put the qtiestion to the vote. Seventeen 
out of the thirty-five tribes had already voted for the deposition of 
Octavius, and the addition of one tribe would reduce him to a 
private condition, when Tiberius stopped the voting, anxious, at 
the last moment, to prevent the necessity of so desperate a mea- 
sure. Octavius, however, would not yield. " Complete what you 
have begun," was hi^ only answer to the entreaties of his colleague. 
The eighteenth tribe voted, and Tiberius ordered him to be dragged 
from the rostra. Octavius had only exercised his undoubted 
rights, and Ids deposition was clearly a violation of the Roman 
constitution. This gave the enemies of Gracchus the handle which 
they needed. They could now justly charge him, not only with 
revolutionary measures, but with employing revolutionary means 
to carry them into effect. 

The Agrarian Law was passed without further opposition, and 
the three Commissioners. elected to put it in force were, Tiberius 
himself, his father-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother Caius, 
then a youth of twenty, serving under P. Scipio at Numantia. 
About the same time news arrived of the death of Attains 
Philometor, king of Pergamus, who had bequeathed his kingdom 
and treasures to the Republic. Tiberius therefore proposed 
that these treasures should be distributed among the people 
who had received assignments of lands, to enable them to stock 
their farms and to assist them in their cultivation. He even went 
fio far as to threaten to deprive the Senate of the regulation of the 
new province, and to bring the subject before the Assembly of the 
People. The exasperation of the Mobility was intense. They 
tried every means to blacken the character of the Tribune, and 
even spread a report that he had received a diadem and a purple 
robe from the envoy from Pergamus, and that he meditated making 
liimself king of Rome. It was evident that his life would be no 
longer safe when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of the 
Tribune s office. Accordingly he became a candidate for the Tri- 
bunate for the following year. The Tribunes did not enter upon 
their office till December, but the election took place in June, at 
wliich time the country-people, on whom he chiefly relied, were 
engaged in getting in the harvest Still, two tribes had alreaf"" 
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voted in Lis favour, when tlio Nobility interrupted the electioQ 
by maintaining that it was illegal, since no man could be chosen 
Tribune for two .consecutive years. After a violent debate the 
Assembly was adjourned till the following day. Tiberius now 
became alarmed lest his enemies should get the upper hand, and 
he went round the forum with his child, appealing to the sympathy 
of the people and imploring their aid. They readily responded to 
liis appeal, . escorted liini hoihe, and a large crowd kept watch 
around his house all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open space in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The Senate also 
assembled in the Temple of Faith close by. Scipio Nasica, the 
leader of the more violent party in the Senate, called upon the 
Consul, Mucins Scsevola, to stop the re-election, but the Consul 
declined to interfere. Fulvius Flaccus, a Senator, and a friend of 
Tiberius, hastened to inform him of the speech of Nasica, and told 
him that his death was resolved upon. Thereupon the friends of 
Tiberius prepared to resist force by force ; and as those at a dis- 
tance could not hear him, on account of the tumult and confusion, 
the Tribune pointed with his hand to his head, to intimate that his 
life was in danger. His enemies exclaimed that he was asking for 
the crown. The news reached the Senate. Nasica appealed to 
the Consul to save the Republic, but as Scsevola still refused to 
have recourse to violence, Nasica sprang up, and exclaimed, " Tlie 
Consul is betraying the Republic ! let those who wish to save the 
state follow me." He then rushed out of the senate-house, fol- 
lowed by many of the Senators. TJio people made way for them ; 
and they, breaking up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, 
and rushed upon Tiberius and his friends. The Tribune fled to 
the temple of Jupiter, but the door had been barred by the priests, 
and in his flight ho fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising 
he received the first blow from one of his colleagues, and was 
quickly despatched. Upwards of 800 of his partizaus were slain on 
the same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. Tliis 
was the first blood shed at Rome in civil strife since the expulsion 
of the kings. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the Nobles did not venture to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new Commissioner was 
chosen in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation was 
so strongly excite<l against Scipio Nasica that his friends advised 
him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex Maximus, and 
therefore ought not to have quitted the country. He died shortly 
afterwards at Pergamus. 

All eyes were now turned to Scipio Africanus, who returned to 
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Kome in B.C. 132. When Scipio received at Numantia the news of 
the death of Tiberius he is reported to have exclaimed in the verse 
of Homer * — 

** So perish all who do the like again." 

The people may have thought that the brother-in-law of Tiberius 
would show some sympathy with his reforms and some sorrow 
for his fate* They were, however, soon undeceived. Being asked 
in the Assembly of the Tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, the Tribune, 
who was now the leader of tlie popular party, what he thought of 
the death of Tiberius, he boldly replied that '* he was justly slain.'* 
The people, who had probably expected a different answer, loudly 
expressed their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio, turning to the 
mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their step-mother. t 
The people did not forget this insult ; but such was his influ- 
ence and authority that the , Nobility were able to defeat the 
bill of Curbo by which the Tribunes might be re-elected as often 
as the people pleased. Scipio was now regarded as the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Nobility, and the latter resolved to avail 
themselves of his powerful aid to prevent tlie Agrarian Law 
of Tiberius from being carried into effect. The Itiilians were 
alarmed at the prospect of losing some of their lands, and Scipio 
skilfully availed himself of the circumstance to propose in the 
Senate (b.c. 129) that all disputes respecting the lands of the 
Italians should be taken out of the hands of the Commissioners 
and transferred to the Consuls. This would have been equivalent 
to an abrogation of the law ; and accordingly the three Commis- 
sioners offered the most vehement opposition to his proposal. In 
the forum he was attacked by Carbo, with the bitterest invectives^ 
as the enemy of the people ; and upon his again expressing his 
approval of the death of Tiberius the people shouted out, ** Down 
with the tyrant !" In the evening he went home accompanied by 
the Senate and a great number of the Italians. He retired to liis 
sleepiug-room with the intention of conjposing a speech for the. 
following day. Next morning Kome was thrown into consterna- 
tion by the news that Scipio was found dead in his room. The 
most contradictory rumours were circulated respecting his death, 
but it was the general opinion that he was murdered. Suspicion 
fell upon various persons, but Carbo was most generally beUeved to 

* Od. i. 47. 

f It must be recollected that the mob at Rome consisted chiefly of the fouf 
city-tribes, and that slaves when manumitted could be enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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have been the murderer. There was no inquiry into the cause of 
Ilia death (B.C. 129). 

Scipio was only 56 at the time of his death. To the Republic 
his loss was irreparable. By his last act he had come forward as 
the patron of the Italians. Had he lived he might have incorpo- 
rated them in the Roman state, and by forming a united Italy have 
saved Rome from many of the horrors and disasters which she 
afterwards suffered. 

The leaders of the popular party perceived the mistake they had 
made in alienating the Italians from their cause ; and they now 
secured their adhesion by offering them the Roman citizenship if 
they would support the Agrarian Law. As Roman citizens they 
would, of course, be entitled to the benefits of the law, while they 
would, at the same time, obtain wliat they had so long desired — 
an equal share in political power. But the existing citizens, who 
saw that tlM3ir own importance would be diininished by an increase 
in their numbers, viewed such a proposal with the utmost repug- 
nance. So strong was their feeling that, when great numbers of 
the Italians had flocked to Rome in B.C. 126, the Tribune IkL 
Junius Pennus carried a law that all aliens sliould quit the 
city. Caius Gracclius spoke against this law, and his friends still 
remained faitliful to the cause of tlie Italians. In the following 
year (b.c. 125) M. Fulvius Flaccus, wlio was then Consul, brought 
forward a Reform Bill, granting the Roman citizenship to all the 
Italian allies. But it was evident that the Tribes would reject this 
law, and the Senate got rid of the proposer by sending him into 
Transalpine Gaul, where the Massilians had implored the assist- 
ance of Rome against the Salluvians. In tlie pievious year 
Caius Gracchus had gone to Sardinia as Quaestor, so that the 
Senate had now removed from Rome two of their most troublesome 
opponents, and the Italians had lost their two most powerful 
patrons. Bitter was the disappointment of the Italians. Fregella\ 
a town of Latium, and one of the eighteen Lathi colonies wliicli 
had remained faitliful to Rome during the Second Punic War, took 
up arms, but its example was not followed, and it had to bear 
alone tlie brunt of the unequal contest. It was quickly reduced 
by the PraBtor, L. Opimius ; the city was utterly destroyed, and the 
insurrection, which a slight success would have made universal, 
was thus nipped in its bud (B.C. 125). 

Caius Gracchus had taken very little part in public affairs since 
his brothers death. Ho had spoken only twice in public ; once in 
favour of the law of Cnrbo for the le-electioii of Tribunes, and 
a second time in opposition to the Alien Act of Juuius Pennus, a^ 
already mentioned. But the eyes of the People were naturall)' 
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turned towards him. His abilities were known, and the Senate 
dreaded hig return to Rome. He had been already two years in 
Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there another 
year by sending fresh troops to the province, and by commanding 
the Proconsul to remain in the island. But Caius suddenly ap- 
peared at Rome, to the surprise of all parties (B.C. 124). His 
enemies brought him before the Censors to account for his conduct, 
but he defended himself so ably that not only^ was no stigma put 
upon him, but he was considered to have been very badly used. 
He showed that he had served in the army twelve years, though 
required to serve only ten; that he" had acted as Quaestor two 
years, though the law demanded only one year's service ; and, he 
added, that he was the only soldier who took out with him a full 
purse and brought it back empty. 

Exasperated by the persecution of the Senate, Caius determined 
to become a candidate for the Tribuneship, and to reform the 
Roman constitution. He was elected for the year b.c. 123, and 
lost no time in bringing forward a number of important measures 
which are known as the Sempronian Laws. His legislation was 
directed to two objects : the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor, and the weakening of the power of the Senate. Caius was 
the greatest orator of all his contemporaries ; the contagion of his 
eloquence was irresistible, and the enthusiasm of the people enabled 
him to carry everytliing before him. 

I, His principal laws for improving the condition of the people 
were : — 

1. The extension of the Agrarian Law of his brother .by planting. 
new colonies in Italy and the provinces. 

2. A state provision for the poor, enacting that com should be 
sold to every citizen at a price much below its market-value. This 
was the first of tlie Leges Frumentarise, whicli were attended with 
the most injurious effects. They emptied the treasury, at the same 
time that they taught the poor to become state-paupers, instead of 
depending upon their own exertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that the soldiers should be equipped at 
the expense of the Republic, without the cost being deducted from 
their pay, as had hitherto been the case. 

II. The most important laws designed to diminish the power of 
the Senate, were : — 

1. The law by which the Judices were to be taken only from 
the Equites, and not from the Senators, as had been the custom 
hitherto. This was a very important enactment, and needs a little 
explanation. All offences against the state were originally tried in 
the Popular Assembly ; but when special enactments were passed 
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for the trial of particular offences, the practice was introduced of 
forming a body of Judices for the trial of these offences. This was 
first done upon the passing of the Galpurnian Law (b.c. 149) for the 
punishment of provincial magistrates for extortion in their goyem- 
ment (i>e Bepetendis), Such offences had to be tried before the 
Praetor and a jury of Senators ; but as these very Senators either 
had been or hoped to be provincial magistrates, they were not dis- 
posed to visit with severity offences of which they themselves either 
had been or were likely to be guilty. By depriving the Senators 
of this judicial power, and by transferring it to the Equites, 
Gracchus also made the latter a political order in the state apart 
from their military character. The name of Equites was now 
applied to all persons who were qualified by their fortune to act as 
indices, whether they served in the army or not. From tliis time 
is dated the creation of an Ordo Equestrian whose interests were 
frequently opposed to those of the Senate, and who therefore 
served as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Senate in the distribution of the provinces. Hitherto the 
Senate had assigned the provinces to the Consuls after their elec- 
tion, and thus liad had it in their power to grant wealthy govern- 
ments to their partizans, or unprofitable ones to those opposed to 
them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the Ck>nsuls, 
the Senate should determine the two provinces which the Consuls 
should have ; and that they should, immediately after election, 
settle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which province each 
should take. 

These laws raised the popularity of Cetius still higher, and he be- 
came for a time the absolute ruler of Bome. He was re-elected 
Tribune for the following year (u.c. 122), though he did not offer 
himself as a candidate. M. Fulvius Flaccus, who liad been Consul 
in B.C. 125, was also chosen as one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it 
will be recollected, had proposed in his Consulship to give the 
Koman franchise to the Italian allies, and it was now determined 
to bring forward a similar measure. Caius therefore brought in a 
bill conferring the citizenship upon all the Latin colonies, and 
making the Italian Allies occupy the position which the Latins had 
previously held. This wise measure was equally disliked in the 
Forum and the Senate. Neither the influence nor the eloquence of 
Gracchus could induce the people to view with satisfaction the ad- 
mission of the Italian Allies to equal rights and privileges with them- 
selves. The Senate, perceiving that the popularity of Gracchus had 
been somewhat shaken by this measure, employed his colleague. 
M. Livius Drusus— who was noble, well-educated, wealthy, and 
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eloquent — to uudennine his influence witli the people. With the 
sanction of the Senate, Drusus now endeavoured to outbid Gracchus. 
He played the part of a demagogue in order to supplant the tnie 
friend of the people. He gave to the Senate the credit of every 
popular law which lie proposed, and gradually impressed the people 
with the belief that the Nobles were their best friends. Gracchus 
proposed to found two colonies at Tarentum and Capua, and named 
among the founders some of the most respectable citizens. Drusus 
introduced a law for establishing no fewer than twelve colonies, 
and for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. Gracchus, in the distri- 
bution of the public land, reserved a rent payable to the public 
treasury. Drusus abolished even this payment. He also gained 
the confidence of the people by asking no favour for himself; he 
took no part in the foundation of colonies, and left to others the 
management of business in which any money had to be expended. 
Gracchus, on the other hand, superintended everything in person ; 
and the people, always jealous in pecuniary matters, began to 
suspect his motives. During his absence in Africa, whither he had 
gone as one of the three Commissioners for founding a colony upon 
the ruins of Carthage, Drusus was able to weaken his popularity 
still further. On his return he endeavoured in vain to reorganize 
his party and recover his power. Both he and Flaccus failed in 
being re-elected Tribunes ; while L. Opimius and Q. Fabius, two 
personal enemies of Gracchus, were raised to the Consulsliip. The 
two new Consuls had no sooner entered upon office (b.c. 121) than 
they resolved to drive matters to extremities. One of the first 
measures of Opimius was a proposal to repeal the law for colo- 
nizing Carthage, because it had been established upon the site 
which Scipio had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was only 
sought for taking the life of Gracchus, and Flaccus urged him to 
repel violence by force. Caius shrunk from this step, but an acci- 
dent gave his enemies the pretext which they longed for. The 
tribes had qpsembled at the Capitol to decide upon the colony at 
Carthage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushing against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, "Make way for honest men, you 
rascals." Gracchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
the man was immediately stabbed by an unknown hand. The 
assembly immediately broke up, and Gracchus returned home, fore- 
seeing tlie advantage whicli this unfortunate occurrence would give 
to his enemies. The Senate declared Gracchus and Flaccus public 
enemies, and invested the Consuls with dictatorial powers. During 
the night Opimius took possession of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which overlooked the Forum ; summoned a meeting of tlie 
Senate for the following morning, and ordered all the partizans of 
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the Senate to be present, each with two armed slaves. Flaccus 
seized the Temple of Diana on the Aventine, and distributed arms 
to his followers : here he was joined by Gracchus. Civil war was thus 
declared. After some fruitless attempts at negociation, the Consul 
proceeded to attack the Aventine. Little or no resistance was made, 
and Flaccus and Gracchus took to flight, and crossed the Tiber bv 
the Sublician bridge. Gracchus escaped to the Grove of the Furies, 
accompanied only by a single slave. "When the pursuers reached 
the spot they found both of them dead. The slave had first killed 
Ms master and then liimself. The head of Gracchus was cut oS, 
and carried to Opimius, who gave to the person who brought it its 
weight in gold. Flaccus was also put to death, together with num- 
bers of his party. Their corpses were thrown into the Tiber, their 
houses demolished, and their property confiscated. Even tlieir 
widows were forbidden to wear mourning. After the bloody work 
had been finished, the Consul, by order of the Senate, dedicated a 
temple to Concord ! 

At a later time statues of the two Gracchi were set up in public 
places, and the spots on which they fell were declared holy ground : 
but for the present no one dared to show any sympathy for their fete. 
Their mother Cornelia retired to Misenum, where she was visited 
by the most distinguished men. She loved to recount to her guests 
tlie story of her noble sons, and narrated their death without show- 
ing sorrow or shedding tears, as if she had been speaking of heroes 
of the olden time. 
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CHAPTER XXir. 

HIS TIMES. B.C. 118-104. 

The murder of C. Gmcehus and bis adherenfa left Ihe Nobility un- 
disputed masters of the state, (jll tlieir scandalous conduct in tJte 
J ugurthan Vint prnvoked a reaction against them.and raised to power 
a more terrible opponent than tlie Graoohi hod ever been. Tliis 
man, wlia took such signal vengeance upon the Nobility, was tbe 
low-bom Makil's. He was a native of Arpinum, and was said to have 
worked for wages as a common peaaant before be entered the ranks 
of the atiuy. He first served in Spain, and was present at the siege 
ot'Nuniantin in n.c. 134. Here be disdoguiahed himself so much that 
he attracted tbe notiee of Scipio A&'ieanua, and received from liim 
many marks of honour. Scipio indeed admitted bim to his table ; 
and on a certain occosioi;, wiiun one of the guests asked Scipio 
where tlie Roman people would find such another general after liis 
Some. m 
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deatli, he is said to Jiave laid liis hand on the shoulder of Marius, 
and siiid, " Perhaps here." Tlie name of Marius does not occur 
again for many years, but he doubtless continued to serve in the 
army, and became so distinguished that he was at length raised to 
the Tribunate of the Plebs in B.C. 119, though not till lie had 
attaiiied the mature age of 38. Only two years had elapsed since 
the death of 0. Gracchus ; and the Nobles, flushed with victor)*, 
resolved to put down witli a high hand tlie least invasion of their 
privileges and power. But Marius had the boldness to propose a 
law for the purpose of giving greater freedom at elections; and 
when the Senate attempted to overawe him, lie ordered one of liis 
officers to carry the Consul Metellus to prison. Marius now be- 
came a marked man. He lost his election to the ^Edileship, and 
with difficulty obtained the Pisetorship (b.c. 115) ; but he added to 
his influence by his marriage with Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Ctesar, the father of the future ruler of Rome. His military abili- 
ties recommended him to the Consul Metellus (n.c. 109), who was 
anxious to restore discipline iu the army and to retrieve the glory 
of the Roman name, wliich had been tarnished by the incapacity 
and corruption of the previous generals in the Jugurthaii War, 
wliich now requires our attention. 

Masinissa, the ruler of Numidia, and so long the faithful ally of 
the Romans, had died in B.C. 149, at the advanced ago of 90, 
leaving three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, among 
whom liis kingdom was divided by Scipio Africanus, accoixling to 
the dying directions of the old king. Mastanabal and Giilussa 
dying iu their brotlier's lifetime, Micipsa became sole king. 
Jugurtha was a bastard son of Mastanabitl , but Micipsa brouglit 
him up with his own sons, Hiumpsal and. Adherbal. Ju'gurtha 
distinguished himself so much that he began to excite the jealousy 
of Micipsa. Iii order to remove him to a distance, and not without 
a hope that he might perish in the war, Micipsa sent him, iu 
B.C. 184, with an auxiliary force, to assist Scipio against Numautia: 
but this only proved to the yoinig man a fresh occasion of distinc- 
tion. By his zeal, courage, and ability he gained the favour not 
only of his commander, but of all the leading nobles in the Roman 
camp, by many of whom he was secretly stimulated to nourish 
ambitious schemes for acquiring the solo sovereignty of Numidia; 
and notwithstanding the contrary advice of Scipio, the counsels 
seem to have sunk deep into the mind of Jugurtha. On his re- 
turn he was received with every demonstration of honour by 
Micipsa; nor did ho allow his ambitious projects to break forth 
during the lifetime of the old man. Micipsa, on his deathbed, 
though but too clearly foreseeing what would happen, commended 
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the two young princes to the care of Jugurtha ; but at- the very 
fl^'st interview wliich took place between them after his decease 
(^B.c. 118) their dissensions broke out with the utmost fierceness. 
Sliortly afterwards Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise and 
assassinate Hiempsal ; whereupon Adherbal and his partisans rushed 
to aims, but were defeated in battle by Jugurtha. Adherbal 
himself fled for refuge to the Roman province, from whence he 
hastened to Rome to lay Jiis cause before the Senate, Jugurtlia 
had now the opportunity, for the first time, of putting to the test 
that which he had learnt in the camp before Numantia of the 
venality and corruption of the Roman nobility. He sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome to counteract, by a lavish distribution of bribes, 
the eflTect of the just complaints of Adherbal ; and by these means 
succeeded in averting the indignation of the Senate. " A decree 
was however passed for the division of the kingdom of Numidia 
between the two competitors, and a committee of Senators sent to 
enforce its execution; but as soon as these arrived in Africa, 
Jugurtlia succeeded in gaining them over by the same unscru- 
pulous methods, and obtained, in the partition of the kingdom, 
the western division adjacent to Mauritania, by far the larger and 
richer portion of the two (n.c. 117). But this advantage was far 
from contenting him, and shortly afterwards he invaded the terri- 
tories of his rival with a largo army. Adherbal was defeated in 
the first engagement, his camp taken, and he himself with difficulty 
made his escape to the strong fortress of Cirta. Here he was 
closely blockaded by Jugurtha. Tlie garrison surrendered on a 
promise of their lives being spared; but these conditions were 
shamefully violated by Jugurtha, who immediately put to death 
Adherbal and all liis followers (b.c. 112). 

Indignation was now loud at Rome against the Numidian king ; 
yet so powerful was the influence of those whose favour he had 
gained by his gold, that he would probably have prevailed upon 
the Senate to overlook all his misdeeds, had not one of tlie Tribunes, 
C. Memmius, by bringing the matter before the people, compelled 
the Senators to give way. War was accordingly declared against 
him, and one of the Consuls, L. Calpurnius Bestia, landed in Africa 
with a large army, and immediately proceeded to invade Numidia 
(ij.c. 111). But Jugurtha easily bribed Bestia, and M. Scaurus, 
who acted as his principal lieutenant, to grant him a favourable 
peace, on condition only of a pretended submission, together with 
the surrender of thirty elephants and a small sum of money. As 
soon as the tidings of tliis disgraceful transaction reached Rome 
the indignation excited was so great that, on the proposition of 
C. Menmiius, it wus agreed to send the Praetor, L. Cassius, a man 
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of the highest integrity, to Nnmidia, in order to prevail on the 
king to repair in person to Rome, the popular party hoping to 
be able to convict the leaders of tlie Nobility by means of his 
evidence. The safe-conduct granted him by the state was re- 
ligiously observed ; but the scheme failed of its effect, for, as soon 
as Jugurtlia was brought forward in the assembly of the people to 
make his statement, one of the Tribunes, who ha<l been previously 
gained over by the friends of Scaurus and Bestia, forbade him to 
speak. He, nevertlieless, remained at Rome for some time longer, 
and engaged in secret intrigues, which would probably have 
been ultimately crowned with success, had he not in the moan 
time ventured to assiissinate Massiva, son of Gulussa, who was 
putting in a claim to the Numidian throne. It was impossible to 
overlook so daring a crime, perpetrated under the very eyes of the 
Senate. Jugurtlia was ordered to quit Italy without delay. It 
was on this occasion that he is said, when leaving Rome, to have 
uttered the memorable words : — " A city for sale, and destined to 
perish quickly, if it can find a purchaser." 

War was now inevitable ; but the incapacity of Sp. Postumius 
Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (n.c. 110), and still more that 
of his brotlier Aulus, whom he left to command in his absence, 
wheii called away to hold the elections at Rome, proved as favour- 
able to Jugurtlia aft the corruption of their predecessors. Aulus, 
having penetrated into the heart of Numidia, suifcred him- 
self to be surprised in his camp : great part of his army was cut to 
pieces, and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the ignominy of 
passing under the yoke. But Jugurtlia had little reason to rejoice 
in this success, gi-eat as it might at first appear ; for the disgrace at 
once roused all the spirit of the Roman people ; the treaty con- 
cluded by Aulus was instantly annulled, immense exertions made 
to raise troops, and one of the Consuls for the new year (u.c. 109", 
Q. CsBcilius Metellus, hastened to Numidia to retrieve the honour of 
the Roman arms. But this did not satisfy the people. The scan- 
dalous conduct of so many of the Nobles had given fresh life to the 
popular party ; and the Tribune 0. Mamilius carried a bill for the 
appointment of three Commissioners to inquire into the conduct of 
all of those who had received bribes from Jugurtlia. Scauros, 
though one of the most guilty, managed to be put upon the Com- 
mission. But he dared not shield his confederates. Many men of 
the highest rank were condemned, among whom were Bestia, 
Albinus, and Opimius. The last named was the Opimius who acted 
with such ferocity towards Cains Gracchus and his party. He died 
in exile at Dyrrhacium some years afterwards, in great poverty. 

The Consul Metellus, who was an able general and a man of tlie 
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strictest integrity, landed in Africa, with Marius as his lieutenant, 
in B.C. 109. As soon as Jugurtha discovered the character of the 
new commander he began to despair of success, and made over- 
tures for submission in earnest. These were apparently entertained 
by Metellus, while he sought in fact to gain over the adherents ol 
the king, and induce them to betray him to the Romans, at the 
same time that he continued to advance into the enemy's territories. 
Jugurtha, in his turn, detected his designs, attacked him suddenly 
on his march with a numerous force, but was, after a severe 
struggle, repulsed, and his army totally routed. Metellus ravaged 
the greater part of the country, but failed in taking the impor- 
tant town of Zama before he withdrew into winter quarters. But 
he had produced such an effect upon the Numidian king, that 
Jugurtha was induced, in the course of the wintes, to make offers 
of unqualified submission, and even surrendered all his elephants, 
with a number of arms and horses, and a large sum of money, 
to the Roman general ; but when called upon to place himself 
personally in the power of Metellus, his courage failed him, he 
broke off the negotiation, and once more had recourse to arms. 
Marius had greatly distinguished himself in the preceding cam* 
paign. The readiness with which he shared the toils of the com- 
mon soldiers, eating of the same food, and working at the same 
trenches with them, had endeared him to them, and through their 
letters to their friends at Rome his praises were in everybody's 
mouth. His increasing reputation and popularity induced him to 
aspire to the Consulship. His hopes were increased by a circum- 
stance which happened to him at Utica. While sacrificing at this 
place the officiating priest told him that the victims predicted some 
great and wonderful events, and bade him execute whatever pur- 
pose he had in his mind. Marius tliereupon applied to Metellus 
for leave of absence, that he might proceed to Rome and offer 
himself as a candidate. The Consul, who belonged to a family of 
the highest nobility, at first tried to dissuade Marius from his 
presumptuous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure ; 
and when he could not prevail upon him to abandon his design, he 
civilly evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the public 
service, which required his presence and assistance. But, as 
Marius still continued to press him for leave of absence, Metellus 
said to him on one occasion, ** You need not be in such a hurry to 
go to Rome ; it will be quite time enough for you to apply for the 
Consulship along with my son." The latter, who was then serving 
with the army, was a youth of only twenty years of age, and could 
not, therefore, become a candidate for the Consulship for the next 
twenty years. This insult was never forgotten by Marius. He now 
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began to intrigne against his general, and to represent that the war 
was purposely prolonged by Metellus to gratify his own vanity and 
love of military power. He openly declared that with one-half of 
the army he would soon have Jugurtha in chains : and as all his 
remarks were carefully reported at Rome, the people began to 
regard him as the only person competent to finish the war. Metellus 
at last allowed him to leave Africa, but only twelve days before the 
election. Meeting with a fiavourable wind, he arrived at Rome in 
time, and was elected Consul with an enthusiasm which bore down 
all opposition. He received from the people tlie province ot 
Xumidia, although the Senate had previously decreed that Metellus 
should continue in his command. The exultation of Marius knew 
no bounds. In his speeches to the public, he gloried in his humble 
origin. He uplwaided the Nobles with their effeminacy and licen- 
tiousness ; he told them that he looked upon the Con^lship as a 
trophy of his conquest over them ; and he proudly compared his 
own wounds and military experience with their indolence and 
ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the people, and a 
great humiliation for the aristocracy, and Marius made them drink to 
the dregs the bitter cup. Wliilo engaged in these attacks upon the 
Nobility, he at the same time carried on a levy of troops with great 
activity, and enrolled any persons who chose to offer for the 
service, however poor and mean, instead, of taking them from the 
five classes according to ancient custom.* 

Meantime Metellus had been carrying on the war in Africa as 
Proconsul (b.c, 108). But the campaign was not productive of 
such decisive results as might have been expected. Jugurtha 
avoided any general action, and eluded the pursuit of Metellus by 
the rapidity of his movements. Even when driven from Tliala, 
a stronghold which he had deemed inaccessible from its position in 
tlie midst of arid deserts, he only retired among tlie GsBtulians, and 
quickly succeeded in raising among those wild tnbes a fresh army, 
witli which ho once more penetrated into the heart of Numidia. 
A still more important accession was that of Bocchus, king of 
Mauritania, who had been prevailed upon to raise an army, and 
advance to tlie support of Jugurtha, Metellus, however, havuii? 
now relaxed his own efforts, from disgust at hearing that C. Marius 
had been appointed to succeed him in the command, remained ou 
the defensive, while he sought to amuse the Moorish king by 
negotiation. 

The arrival of Marius (b.c. 107) infused fresh vigour into the 
Roman arms : he quickly reduced in succession almost all thv 

* On this important change in the Roman army, see p. 124. 
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strongholds that still remained to Jugurtha, in some of which the 
king had deposited his principal treasures ; and the latter, seeing 
himself thus deprived step by step of all his dominions, at length 
determined on a desperate attempt to retrieve his fortunes by one 
grand effort. He with diflBculty prevailed on the wavering Bocchus, 
by the most extensive promises in case of success, to co-operate 
with him in this enterprise ; and the two kings with their united 
forces, attacked Marius on his march, when he was about to retire 
into winter-quarters. Though the Boman general was taken by 
surprise for a moment, his consummate skill and the discipUne of 
his troops proved again triumphant ; the Numidians were repulsed, 
and their army, as usual witli them in case of a defeat, dispersed in 
all directions. Jugurtha himself, after displaying the greatest 
courage in the action, cut his way almost alone through a body of 
Boman cavalry, and escaped from the field of battle. He quickly 
again gathered round him a body of Niunidian horse; but his 
only hope of continuing the war now rested on Bocchus. The 
latter was for some time uncertain what course to adopt, but was at 
length gained over by Sulla, the QusBstor of Marius, to the Boman 
cause, and joined in a plan for seizing the person of the Numidian 
king. Jugurtha fell into the snare ; he was induced, under pre- 
tence of a conference, to repair with only a few followers to meet 
Bocchus, when he was instantly surrounded, his attendants cut to 
pieces, and he himself made prisoner, and delivered in chains to 
Sulla, by whom he was conveyed directly to the camp of Marius. 
This occurred early in the year B.C. 106. 

Li, Cornelius Sulla, the Qusestor of Marius, who afterwards plays 
such a distinguished part in Boman history, was descended from a 
Patrician family which had been reduced to great obscurity. But 
liis means were suflBcient to secure him a good education. He 
studied the Greek and Boman writers with diligence and success, 
and early imbibed that love of literature and art by which he 
wag distinguished throughout his life. But lie was also fond of 
pleasure^ and was conspicuous even among the Bomans for licen- 
tiousness and debauchery. He was in every respect a contrast 
to Harius. He possessed all the accomplishments and all the. 
vices which the old Cato had been most accustomed to denounce, 
and he was one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek 
profligacy who had since Cato's time become more and more com- 
mon among the Boman Nobles. But Sulla's love of pleasure did 
not absorb all his time, nor enfeeble his mind; for no Boman 
during the latter days of the Bepublic, with the exception of Julius 
Ceesar, had a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination of cha- 
racter, or a firmer will. Upon his arrival in Africa, Marius was 
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not well pleaxed tLat a Quteslor hsi) been ns^gned to liim alio 
WH8 only known for hia profiigHiry, iinr] w!i<i hnil had no oxperieticu 
ill war; but the zeal and ene^y with wbich Sulla Rttended in liU 
uew duties soon rendered him a aseful mid skilful officer, aud 
gained fur him Ihe unqualified Rpprobnlioii of his commniider, not- 
wilhstanding liia previous prejudices ngainsi liim. He wns e<tual1y 
BUcoessful iu wiunioK the nffecliona of tlio eoldieiB Ht> atwaya 
addressed tbem with the greatest tiudneas, seized cTtry opportnuiiy 
of conferring favours upou tlietn, was oTer ready to fako part in nil 
the jests of the camp, aud at Ihe same time uever slirauk from 
sharing iti all tlieir labours and dangers. It is a puriona circum- 
stance that Marius gave lo his future enemy and the ileatruyer vt 
his family and party tlie first opportunity of diatiuguishinf; bimaelf- 
Tbe enemies ol Marius claimed lor Sulla tint glory of the belraynl 
of Jugurtha, and Sulla himself took the credit of it liy always 
weariug a siguct-ring representing Ihe scene of tliu surrender. 

Marius continued more than a year in Africa after the capture of 
Jugurtha. He entered Rome on the flrat of January, n.c. 104. lead- 
ing Juguitlia in triumph. The Numidiaii hiug was Iht-ii thiowti 
into a dungeon, and there starved tu death. Marius, duriu;; his 
absence, had been elected Consul a second time, and liv biitetetl 
upon hia office oil the day of his triumph. The reason of thi« uii- 
precedented lionour will be related iu the following chapter. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



E CIMDR1 AKD T 



;ei' iliuii Rome liH<1 experienced since the time of 
MHniiiluil iKiw llireatened tliu alate. Vust iiuoibers of btiibnriaiis, 
Blii'li na spread over tlio goutli of Europe in tlio later limes of tlio 
Homuii Empire, Ijail collected tosetber on tho noriliem side of tlie 
Alps, and vcru letiily to pour iloirii upon Ilaly. Tlio two leading 
iiHtioiig of nbicli fliey consisted mv eulleil Cimbri nud Teutoiies, of 
wlioni Ibo former irerc prubaMy Celts and tho latter Germans, bnt 
Itie exact parts of Gnropo from wbicli they came cannot be ascer- 
lainetl. TLo nliolu host is said to huve contained 300,U0O fighting 
men, besides a. niucli larger nunjber of women and cbildren. The 
iilurni nt Roniu was still fnrtlier increased by tlio ill bucccsb which 
liud hitherto attended the arms of tliu Republic against these 
barbarians. Army after army had fallen before tbem. Tbe 
Cimbri were first heart! of in u.c. 11% in Noricum, whence tbey 
descended into lilyricum, and defeated a Soman army under the 
commnnil of Cn. Papitius Carbo. They theu marched westward 
into tjnitzerlaiid, wheni they were joined by tbe Tigilriiii and tho 
Ambrones. They next poured over Ganl, wliicli they plundered 
a[id ravaged in every direetion. Tho Romans sent .army after 
ormy tu defend the soutli -western part of the country, which war 
now a Boman province : bnt all in vain. In n,c. J09 tbe CmisuI 
31. Junius Sihmus was defeated 1>y the Cimbri ; iu B.C. 107 tho 
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Tigurini cut in pieces, near tlie Lake of Geneva, the army of the 
Consul L. Cassius Longinus, the colleague of. Marius, who lost his 
life in the battle; and shortly afterwards M. Aurelius Seaurus was 
also defeated and taken prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was 
still to come. In B.C. 105 two consular armies, commanded by the 
Consul Cn. Mallius Mn.\imus and tlie Proconsul Cn. Servilius 
Cffipio, consisting of 80,(j00 men, were completely annihilated 
by the barbarians : only two men are said to have escaped the 
slaughter. 

These repeated disasters hushed all party quarrels. Every one 
at Rome felt that Marius was the only man capable of savins; the 
stsite, and he was accordingly elected Consul by the unanimous 
votes of all parties while he was still absent in Africa. He entered 
Eome in triumph,.as we have already said, on the 1st of January, 
B.C. 104, which was the first day of his second Consulship. Mean- 
time, the threatened danger was for a while averted. Instead of 
crossing the Alps and pouring down upon Itidy, as had been 
expected, the Cimbri marched into Spain, which they ravaged for • 
the next two or three years. This interval was advantageously 
employed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming 
them to hardships and toil. It was probably during this time that 
he introduced the various changes into the organization of the 
Roman army which are usually attributed to him. Notwithstand- 
ing the sternness and severity with which he punished the least 
breach of discipline, he was a favourite with his new soldiers, who 
learned to place implicit confidence in their general, and were 
delighted with the strict impartiality with which he visited the 
offences of the officers as well as of the privates. As the enemy 
still continued in Spain, Marius was elected Consul a third time 
for the year B.C. 103, and also a fourth time for the following year, 
with Q. Lutatius Catulus as his colleague. It was in this year 
(B.C. 102) that the long-expected barbarians arrived. The Cimbri, 
who had returned from Spain, united their forces with the Ten- 
tones. Marius first took up his position in a fortified camp upon 
the Rhone, probably in the vicinity of the modern Aries; and 
as the entrance of the river was nearly blocked up by mud and 
sand, he employed his soldiers in digging a canal from the Rhone 
to the Mediterranean, that he might the more easily obtain his 
supplies from the sea.* Meantime the barbarians had divided 
tlieir forces. The Cimbri marched round the northern foot of the 
Alps, in order to enter Italy by the north-east, crossing tho Tyrolese 
Alps by the defiles of Tridentum {Trent). The Teiitones and Am- 

* This canal coatinacd to exist lony afterwards, and bore the name of 
Fossa Mariana. 
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"brones, on the other hand, marched, against Marius, intending, as 
it seems, to penetrate into Italy by Nice and tlie Riviera of Genoa. 
Marius, anxious to accustom his soldiers to the savage and strange 
appearance of the barbarians, would not give them battle at first. 
The latter resolved to attack the Boman camp ; but as they were 
repulsed in this attempt, they pressed on at once for Italy. So 
great were their numbers, that they are said to have been six days 
ill marching by the Roman camp. As soon as they had advanced 
a little way, Marius followed them ; and thus the armies continued 
to march for a few days, the barbarians in the front and Marius 
behind, till they came to the neigiiboiu-hood of Aquaj Sextite 
{Aix^, Here the decisive battle was fought. An ambush of 3000 
soldiers, which Marius had stationed in the rear of the barbarians, 
and which fell upon them when they were already retreating, 
decided the fortune of the day. Attacked both in front and rear, 
and also dreadfully exhausted by the excessive heat of the weatlier, 
they at length broke their ranks and fled. The carnage was 
dreadful ; the whole nation was annihilated, for those who escaped 
put an end to their lives, and their wives followed their example. 
Immediately after the battle, a3 Marius was in the act of setting 
iire to tlie vast heap of broken aims which was intended as an 
offering to the gods, horsemen rode up to him, and greeted him 
with the news of his being elected Consul for the fifth time. 

The Cimbri, in the mean time, had forced their way into Italy. 
The colleague of Marius, Q. Lutatius Catulus, despairing of de- 
fending the passes of the Tyrol, had taken up a strong position on 
the Athesis (Adige) ; but in consequence of the terror of his 
soldiers at the approach of the barbarians, he was obliged to re- 
treat even beyond the Po, thus leaving the whole of the rich plain 
of Lorabardy exposed to their ravages. Marius was therefore re- 
called to Rome. The Senate offered him a triumph for his victory 
over the Teutones, which he declined while the Cimbri were in 
Italy, and proceeded to join Catulus, who now commanded as Pro- 
consul (B.C. 101). The united armies of the Consul and Proconsul 
crossed the Po, and hastened in search of the Cimbri, whom they 
found to the westward ot Milan near Vercellro, searching for the 
Teutones, of whose destruction they had not yet heard. The. 
Cimbri met with the same fate as the Teutones; the whole nation 
was annihilated ; and the women, like those of the Teutones, put 
an end to their lives. Marius was hailed as the saviour of tlie 
state ; his name was coupled with the gods in the libations and at 
banquets ; and he received the title of third founder of Rome. Ho 
celebrated his victories by a brilliant triumph, in which, however, 
be allowed Catulus to sliare. 
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Cjiap. XXlll. 



Duriog tbe brilliant cnmpRigns of MariiiB, Sicily had been.ex- 
poaed io tlic tiorrorg of u sccoiid Serrilu War. Tlie. insurrection 
hrokf oat in tlio t-ast of ilie ialiiiiil, nliuru tlie Blnyes elected as 
tlitir king iniii Siilvius, n aootlisajur. Hk (iis|jlajed considerable 
abilitiea. and iti a aliort timn eollecteil a force of 20,000 foot and 
2000 horsB, Afler defealitiK a Komaii army bo nsaumeil all tlie 
pomp of roynllj-, anil to<ik the Biiriiuine of Trj-plioii, wliieli hail 
been borne bj a nsurper to the Syrinu thrpne. Tlio success of 
Salvina leil to nti inanrreelioii In I'bc vtisteru part of the istHiid, 
vheru the shives cboac as their leader a Ciliciuii tiaiiied Atlienio, 
who Joined Tryphon, and aeknowledged his &ovpreignty. "Upon the 
death of Tryphini, Atbenio becenio king. TIio insurrection liadiiow 
assiiiued Bneli a formidable nspect that, in b.o. 101, flio Seuatu sent 
tbc Consul M. Aqiiiliiua into Sicily. Ho eneceeded in 
the iiianrgenta, ami killed Albenio with his own hand, 
vivora were seiit to Ronic, and conderaiiwl to figbt i 
beasts; but tbey disdained to ininisler to tlie plea^iiirF^ 
uppresmrs, and slew each other nitb tlieir own hau( 
amphitheatre. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IKTEBSAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE BEFEj 



The career of MarioH hod hitherto been a glorioaa one, and it 
would have been fortunate for liim if ho had died on tlie day of his 
triumph. Tlie remainder of liie iife ia full of horrors, and brings 
out into prominent relief tlie worst features of his character. As 
tho time for the consular ciections approached, Marius became 
ngaiii a candidate for the Consulship. He wtalied to be fii'st in 
peace as well as in war. and to rule tbe state as well as the army. 
But lie did not possess ilie qualities rcquisito for a popular leader 
nt Rome : he had no power of oratory, and lost his presence of 
mind ■□ the noise and shouts of the popular assemblies. In order 
to secure his election he entered into close connectiou with two of 
tlio worst demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satuminus and 
GlancJa. The former was a' candidate for the Tribunate, and the 
latter for the PcMtorsliip ; and by their means, as well as by brib- 
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ing the tribes, Marius secured his election to the Consulship for 
the sixth time. Glaucia also obtained the Prsetorship, but Satur- 
niuus was not equally successful. He lost his election chiefly 
through tlie exertions of A. Nonius, who was chosen in his stead. 
But Nonius paid dearly for the honour, for on the evening of his 
election he was murdered by the emissaries of •• Saturninus and 
Glaucia, and next morning, at an early hour, before the forum 
was full, Saturninus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Saturninus had entered upon his office (b.c. 100) he 
brought forward an Agrarian Law for dividing among the soldiers 
of Marius the lands in Gaul which had been lately occupied by the 
Cimbri. He adde'd to the law a clause, that, if it was enacted by the 
people, every Senator should swear obedience to it within five days, 
and tliat whoever refused to do so should be expelled from the Se- 
nate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause was specially 
aimed at Metellus, who, it was well known, would refuse to obey the 
requisition. In order to ensure a refusal on the part of Metellus, 
Marius rose in the Senate, and declared that he would never take 
the oath, and Metellus made tiie same declaration ; but w^hen the 
law had been passed, and Saturninus summoned the Senators to 
the rostra to comply with the demands of the law, Marius, to the 
astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and advised the 
Senate to follow his example. Metellus alone refused compliance ; 
and on the following day Saturninus sent his beadle to drag him 
out of the senate-house. Not content with this victory, Saturninus 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. The friends of 
Metellus were ready to take up arms in his defence ; but he 
declined their assistance, and withdrew privately from the city. 
Saturninus brought forward other popular measures, of which our 
information is very scanty. He proposed a Lex Frumentaria, by 
which the state was to sell corn to the people at a very low price ; 
and also a law for founding new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election of the magistrates for the following 
year Saturninus was again chosen Tribune. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the Consulship, the two other candidates 
being M. Antonius and C. Memraius. The election of Antonius 
was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia and Mem mi us. 
As tlie latter seemed likely to carry his election, Saturninus and 
Glaucia hired some ruffians who murdered him openly in the 
comitia. All sensible people had previously become alarmed jjt 
the mad conduct of Saturninus and liis partisans ; and this last act 
produced a complete reaction against them. The Senate felt them- 
selves now sufficiently strong to declare them public enemies, and 
inyested the Consuls with Dictatorial power. Marius was un* 
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willing to act against his associates* but he had no alternative, and 
his backwardness was compensated by the zeal of others. Driven 
out of the forum, Saturninns, Glaucia, and the Quaestor Saufeius, 
took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of the Senate cut off 
the pipes which supplied the citadel with water before Marius 
began to move against them. Unable to hold out any longer, they 
surrendered to Marius. The latter did all he could to save their 
lives : as soon as they descended from the Capitol, he placed them, 
for security, in the Curia Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles 
of the senate-house, and pelted them till tliey died. The Senate 
gave their sanction to the proceeding, by rewarding with the citi- 
zenship a slave of the name of Scseva, who claimed the honour 
of having killed Satuminus. 

Marius had lost all influence in the stat6 by allying himself 
with such unprincipled adventurers. In the following year (B.C. 99) 
he left Rome, in order that he might not witness the return of 
Metellus from exile, a measure which he had been unable to 
prevent. He set sail for Cappadocia and Galatia, under the 
pretence of offering sacrifices which he had vowed to the Great 
Mother. He had, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these 
countries. Finding that he was losing his popularity wliile the 
Republic was at peace, he was anxious to recover his lost ground by 
gaining fresh victories in war, and accordingly repaired to the 
court of Mithridates, in hopes of rousing him to attack the Ro- 
mans. 

The mad scheme of Satuminus, and the discredit into which 
Marius had fallen, had given new strength to the Senate. They 
judged the opportunity favourable for depriving the Equites of 
the judicial power which they had enjoyed, with only a temporary 
cessation, since the time of C. Gracchus. The Equites had abused 
their power, as the Senate had done before tliem. They were the 
capitalists who farmed the public revenues in the provinces, where 
they committed peculation and extortion with habitual impunity. 
When accused, they were tried by accomplices and partizans. 
Their unjust condemnation of Rutilius Rufus had shown how unfit 
they were to be intrusted with judicial duties. Rutilius was a 
man of spotless integrity, and while acting as lieutenant to Q. 
Mucins Scsevola, Proconsul of Asia in B.C. 95, he displayed so 
much honesty and firmness in repressing the extortions of the 
farmers of the taxes, that he became an object of fear and hatred 
to the whole body. Accordingly, on his return to Rome, a charge 
of malversation was trumped up against him, he was found guilty, 
aud compelled to withdraw into banishment (s.a 92). 
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Tlie following year (B.C. 91) witnessed the memorable Tribunate 
of M. Livius Drusus. He was the son of the celebrated opponent 
of C. Gracchus. He was a man of boundless activity and extra- 
ordinary ability. Like his father, he was an advocate of the party of 
the Xobles. He took up aiTus against Saturninus, and supported the 
Senate in the dispute for the possession of the judicial power. His 
election to the Tribunate was hailed by the Nobles with delight, 
and for a time he possessed their unlimited confidence. He gained 
over the peoi)le to the party of the Senate by various popular 
measures , such as the distribution of corn at a low price, and the 
establishment of colonies in Italy and Sicily. He was thus enabled 
to carry his measures for the reform of the judicia : which were, 
that the Senate should be increased from 300 to 600 by the addi- 
tion of an equal number of Equites, and that tlie Judices should be 
taken from the Senate, thus doubled in numbers. Drusus seems 
to liave been actuated by a single-minded desire to do justice to 
all ; but the measure was acceptable to neither party. The 
Senators viewed with dislike the elevation to their own rank of 
300 Equites; "while the Equites had no desire to transfer to a 
select few of their own order the profitable share in the administra- 
tion of justice whicii they all enjoyed. 

Another measure of Drusus rendered Inm equjilly unpopular with 
the people. He had held out to the Latins and the Ttalian allies 
the promise of the Roman franchise. Some of the most eminent 
men of Rome had long been convinced of the necessity of this 
reform. It had been meditated by the younger Scipio Africanus, 
and proposed by Cains Gracchus. The Roman people, however, 
always offered it tlie most violent opposition. But Drusus still had 
many partizans. The Italian allies looked up to him as their leader, 
and loudly demanded the rights which had been promised them. 
It was too late to retreat; and in order to oppose the formidable 
coalition against him, Drusus had recourse to sedition and con- 
spiracy. A secret society was formed, in which the members 
bound themselves by a solemn oath to have the same friends and 
foes with Drusus, and to obey all his commands. The ferment 
soon became so great that the public peace was more than once 
threatened. The Allies were ready to take up arms at the first 
movement. The Consuls, looking upon Drusus as a conspirator, 
resolved to meet his plots by counter-plots. But he knew his 
danger, and whenever he went into the city kept a strong body- 
guard of attendants close to his person. The end could not much 
longer be postponed ; and the civil war was on the point of break- 
ing out, when one evening Drusus was assassinated in his own 
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liouBe, wliile dirnnissing tlie crowd* who were attending him, A 
leatiier-cuttei's knife was found Btitking in his loins. Turning 
round to those who sarroundeil him, he asked tlieni, aa lie was 
dying, "Friends and neiglihours, when will the Commonwealtb 
bSTH a citizen like me again ? " 

Even in the lifetime of Drusus the Senate had repealed all hJa 
laws. After his death tlic Tribune Q. Varias broaght forward a 
law declaring all persoua guilty of high treason who had assisted 
. the cause of the Allies, Many eminent men were condemned 
under this law. This measure, following the assassination of 
Drusus, rouBod the indignation of the Allies to the liigliest pitch. 
Tliey clearly aiw that the Eomau people would yield nothing 
except upon compulsion. 




Coin of the Eight Italian Nations taking the Oath ot Federation. 
CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SOCIAL OB MARSIC WAR. B.C. 90-89. 

Rome had never been exposed to greater danger than at this time. 
Those who had been her bravest defenders now rose against her ; 
and she would probably have perished had the whole Italian people 
taken part in the war. But tlie insurrection was confined almost 
exclusively to the Sabellians and their kindred races. The Etruscans 
and Umbrians stood aloo^ while the Sabines, Volscians, and oth^ 
tribes who already possessed the Roman franchise, supported 
the Republic, and furnished the materials of her armies. The 
nations which composed the formidable conspiracy against Rome 
were eight in number, — the Marsians, Pelignians, Marrucinians, 
Vestinians, Picentines, Samnites, Apulians, and Lucanians. Of 
these, the Marsians were particularly distinguished for their 
courage and skill in war ; and from the prominent part wliich they 
took in the struggle, it was frequently termed the Marsic as well 
as the Social War. 

The war broke out at Asculum in Picenum. The Proconsul, 
Q. Servilius, who had. the charge of this part of Italy, hearing 
that the inhabitants of Asculum were organising a revolt, entered 
the town, and endeavoured to persuade them to lay aside their 
hostile intentions. But he was murdered, together with his legate, 
by the exasperated citizens, and all the Romans in the place were 
likewise put to death. The insurrection now became general 
The Allies entered upon the war with feelings of bitter hatred 
against their former rulers. They resolved to destroy Rome, and 
fixed upon Corfinium, a strong city of the Peligni, to which they 
gave the name of Italica, as the new capital of the Italian Con- 
federation. The government of the new Republic was borrowed 
from that of Rome. It was to have two Consuls, twelve PriBtor& 
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and a Senate of 500 members. Q. Pompsedius Sil(H a Marsian, 
one of the chief instigators of the war, and C. Papius Mutilus, a 
Samnite, who cherished the hereditary hatred of his countrymen 
against the Bomans, were chosen Consuls. Under them were 
many able lieutenants, who had learnt the art of war under the 
best Eoman generals. The soldiers had also served in the Roman 
armies, and were armed and disciplined in the same way, so that 
the contest partook of all the characters of a civil war. But the 
Bomans had the great advantage which a single state always 
possesses over a confederation. 

Of the details of the war our information is meagre and im« 
perfect. But in the military operations we clearly see that the 
Allies formed two principal groups; the one composed of the 
Marsians, with their neighbours the Marrucinians, Pelignians, 
Vestinians, and Picentines, — the other of the Samnites, with the 
Lucanians and ApuliaHs. The two Consuls, L. Julius Caesar and 
P. Butilius Lupus, took the field with powerful armies, and under 
them served Marius, Sulla, and the most experienced generals of the 
time. The Romans were fully aware of the formidable nature of 
the struggle, which was one for existence, and not for victory. In the 
first campaign the advantage was on the side of the Allies. The 
Samnites, under their Consul Papius, overran Campania, took most 
of the towns, and laid siege to Acerrse, into which Caesar threw 
himself. Pompaedius Silo was still more successful. He defeated 
the Boman Consul P. Butilius Lupus with great slaughter, 
Butilius himself being slain in the battle. This disaster was to 
some extent repaired by Marius, who commanded a separate 
army in the neighbourhood, and compelled the victorious Allies 
to retire. The old general then intrenched himself in a fortified 
camp, and neither the stratagems nor the taunts of the Samnites 
could entice him from his advantageous position. " If you are a 
great general," said Pompaedius, "come down and fight ; " to which 
the veteran replied, " Nay, do you, if you are a great general, com- 
pel me to fight against my will." The Bomans considered that 
Marius was over-cautious and too slow ; and P.lutarch ^ys that 
his age and corpulence rendered him incapable of enduring the 
fatigue of very active service. But it is more probable that he was 
not very willing to destroy the Allies, who had been among his 
most active partizans, and to whom he still looked for support in 
his future struggles with the Nobility. 

The Bomans now saw the necessity of making some concessions. 
The Lex Julia, proposed by the Consul Julius Caesar, granted the 
franchise to all the Latin colonies, and to those of the Allies who 
had remained faithful to Bome, or liad laid down their arms. 

N 2 
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The effects of this concession were immediately seen. Several of 
the Allies hastened to avail themselves of it, and disunion and 
distrust were produced among tlie rest. 

The next campaign (n.c. 89) was decidedly favourable to the 
Komans. The Consuls were Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of 
the celebrated Triumvir, and L. Porcius Cato. The latter, it is 
true, was slain at the commencement of the campaign ; but his 
loss was more than compensated by his lieutenant Sullu obtaining, 
in consequence, the supreme command. He carried on the war 
with the utmost vigour, and completely eclipsed his old commander 
Marius. He drove the enemy out of Campania, subdued the 
Hirpini, and then penetrated into the very heart of Sanininm. 
Here he defeated Papius Mutilus, the Samnite Consul, and followed 
up his victory by the capture of the strong town of Boviauum. 

Meanwhile Pompeius Strabo had been equally successful in the 
north. Asculum was reduced after a long and obstinate siege. 
The Marruciuians, Vestinians, Pelignians, and finally tho Marsians, 
laid down their arms before the end of the year. Their sub- 
mission was facilitated by tho Lex Plautia Papiria, proposed by 
the Tribunes M. Plautius Silvauus and C. Papirius Carbo (n.Ci 89), 
which completed the arrangements of the Lex Julia, and granted, 
in fact, everything which the Allies had demanded before the war. 
All citizens of a town in alliance with Rome could obtain, by this 
law, the Roman franchise, provided they were at the time resident 
in Italy, and registered their names with the Pr«etor within sixty 
days.* 

Tlie war was tlius virtually brought to a conclusion within two 
years, but 300,000 men, the flower of Rome and Italy, perished 
in this short time. The only nations remaining in arms were 
the Samnites and Lucanians, who still maintained a guerilla war- 
fare in their mountains, and continued to keep possession of the 
strong fortress of Nola in Campania, from which all the e£forts of 
Sulla failed to dislodge them. 

It now remained to be settled in what way the new citizens were 
to be incoi*porated in the Roman state. If they were enrolled in 
the thirty-five tribes, they would outnumber the old citizens. It 
was therefore resolved to form ten new tribes, which should 
consist of the new citizens exclusively ; but before these arrange- 
ments could be completed the Civil War broke out. 

♦ A law of the Consul Pompeius bestowed the Latin franchise upon all the 
citizens of the Gallic towns between the Po and the Alps, so that they now 
entered into the same relations with Borne as the Latins had formerly held. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



One reason which induced the Senate to bring the Social War to a 
coiicluBLon itaa the necessity of attacking Mitliridates. Iting of 
PoDtus, one of the ablest monarchs witli whom Rome ever came 
itito contact. Tlie origin andliisl^ry of thiswaawiil be narrated in 
the following chapter. The dispute between Marius and Sulla for 
the command against Mithridates was the occasion of the first Civil 
War, The ability which Sulla had displayed in the Social War, 
and his well-knonu atlitchment to the Senatorial party, naturally 
marked him out as the man to whom this important dignity was to 
be granted. He wna accordingly elected Consul for tlie year 88 B.C., 
with Q. Pompeius Bufus as his colleague ; and ho forthwith re- 
ceived the command of the Mithridatio War. But Marina had 
long coveted this distinction; he quitted the magnificent villa 
which ho bad built at Misenum, and took up his residence at 
Rome : and in order to show that neitlier his age nor his corpu- 
lency hod destroyed his vigour, ho repaired daily tu tlie Campus 
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Martius, and went through the usual exercises with the young 
men. He was determined not to yield without a stniggle to his 
hated rival. As he had formerly employed the Tribune Satuminus 
to carry out his designs, so now he found an able instrument for 
his purpose in the Tribune P. Sulpicius Rufus. Sulpicius was one 
of the greatest orators of the age, and had acquired great influence 
by his splendid talents. He w^as an intimate friend of the Tribune 
M. Livius Drusus, and had been himself elected Tribune for 
li.c. 88, througli tlie influence of the Senatorial party, who placed 
great liopes in him ; but being overwlielmed with debt, he now 
sold himself to Marius, who promised him a liberal share of the 
spoils of the Mithridatic "War. Accordingly Sulpicius brought for- 
ward a law by which the Italians were to be distributed among 
the thirty-five tribes. As they far outnumbered the old Komau 
citizens, they would have an overwhelming majority in each tribe, 
and would certainly confer upon Marius the command of the 
Mithridatic War. To prevent the Tribune from putting these 
rogations to the vote, the Consuls declared a justitium, during 
which no business could be legally transacted. But Sulpicius was 
resolved to carry his point ; with an armed band of followers he 
entered the forum and called upon the Consuls to withdraw the 
justitium ; and upon their refusal to comply with his demand he 
ordered his satellites to draw their swords and fall upon them. 
Pompeius escaped, but his son Quintus, who was also the son-in-law 
of Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself took refuge in the house of 
Marius, which was close to the forum, and in order to save his life 
he was obliged to remove the justitium. 

Sulla quitted Rome and hastened to his army, then besieging 
Nola, which was still held by the Samnites (see p. 180j. The 
city was now in the hands of Sulpicius and Marius, and the roga- 
tions passed into law without opposition, as well as a third, con- 
ferring upon Mariu« the command of the Mithridatic War. Marius 
lost no time in sending some Tribunes to assume on his behalf the 
command of the army at Nola ; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 
and who feared that Marius might lead another army to Asia, 
and thus deprive them of their anticipated plunder, stoned liis 
deputies to death. Sulla found his soldiers ready to respond to 
his wishes ; they called upon him to lead them to Rome, and de- 
liver the city from the tyrants. He therefore hesitated no longer, 
but at the head of six legions broke up from his encampment at 
Nola, and marched towards the city. His officers, however, re- 
fused to serve against their country, and all quitted him, with tlie 
exception of oue Qusestor. This was the first time that a Roman 
had ever marched at the head of Roman troops against the city. 
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Manus was taken by surprise. Such was the reverence that the 
Romans entertained for law, that it seems never to have occurred 
to him 01 to his party that Sulla would venture to draw his sword 
against the state. Marius attempted to gain time for preparations 
by forbidding Sulla, in the name of the Republic, to advance any 
farther; but tlie Praetors who carried this command narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers: and Marius, as a last 
lesourcO; offered liberty to the slaves who would join him. But it 
was all in vain. Sulla forced his way into the city, and Marius 
took to llight with his son and a few followers. Sulla used his 
victory with moderation. He protected the city from plunder ; and 
only Marius, Sulpicius, and ten others of his bitterest enemies, were 
declared public enemies by the Senate. Sulpicius was betrayed 
by one, of his slaves and put to death, but Marius and his son 
snecoeded in making their escape. Marius himself embarked on 
board a ship at Ostia, with a few companions, and then sailed 
south wanl along the coast of Italy. At Girceii he and his com- 
panions were obliged to land on account of the violence of the 
wind and the want of provisions. After wandering about for a 
Jong time they learnt from some peasants that a number of horse - 
men had been in search of them ; and they accordingly turned aside 
from the road, and passed the night in a deep wood in great want. 
But the indomitable spirit of the old man did not fail him ; and he 
consoled himself and encouraged his companions by the assurance 
that he should still live to see his seventh Consulship, in accord- 
ance with a prediction that had been made to him in his youth. 
Shortly afterwards, when they were near to Mintuma), they descried 
a party of horsemen galloping towards them. In great haste they 
hurried down to the sea, and swam off to two mtjrchant-vessels, 
which received them on board. The liorsemen bade the crew 
bring the ship to land or throw Marius overboard ; but, moved by 
Ills tears and entreaties, they refused to surrender him. The 
eailors soon changed their minds: and, fearing to keep Marius, 
they cast anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where they persuaded 
liim to disembark, and rest himself from his fatigues till a wind 
should rise ; but they had no sooner landed him than they imme- 
diately sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid the swamps 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difficulty he 
reached the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a hole near 
the river, and covered him with reeds ; but hearing shortly after- 
wards the noise of his pursuers, he crept out of his hiding-place 
and threw himself jnto the marsh. Ho was discovered, and 
dragged out of the water; and, covered with mud and with a 
rope round his neck, was delivered up to the authorities of Min- 
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tumsB. The magistrates then deliberated whether they should 
comply with the instruction that had been sent from Rome to 
all the municipal towns to put Marius to death as soon as they 
found him. After some consultation they resolved to obey it, and 
sent a Cimbrian slave to carry out their orders. The room in 
which the old general was confined was dark; and, to the fright- 
ened barbarian, the eyes of Marius seemed to dart forth fire, and 
from the darkness a terrible voice shouted out, "Man! durst 
thou slay C. Marius ? " The barbarian immediately threw down his 
sword, and rushed out of the house, exclaiming, "I cannot kill 
C. Marius I " Straightway there was a revulsion of feeling among 
the inhabitants of Minturnse. They repented of their ungrateful 
conduct towards a man who had saved Home and Italy. They got 
ready a ship for his departure, provided him with everything ne- 
cessary for the voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for his safety, 
placed him on board. The wind carried him to the island of 
-^naria (now Ischia), where he found the rest of his friends; and 
from thence he set sail for Africa, which he reached in safety. 
He landed near . the site of Carthage, but he had scarcely put 
his foot on shore before the Prsetor Sextilius sent an oflBcer to bid 
him leave the country, or else he would carry into execution the 
decree of the Senate. This last blow almost unmanned Marius ; 
grief and indignation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
only reply was, " Tell the PrsBtor that you have seen C. Marius a 
fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage." Shortly afterwards 
Marius was joined by his son, and they crossed over to the island 
of Cercina, where they remained unmolested. 

Meantime a revolution had taken place at Rome, which prepared 
the way for the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla's soldiers were 
impatient for the plunder of Asia, and he therefore contented him- 
self with repealing the Sulpician laws. He then sent forward his 
legions to Capua, that they might be ready to embark for Greece, 
but he himself remained in Rome till the Consuls were elected for 
the following year. The candidates whom he recommended were 
rejected, and the choice fell on Cn. Octavius, who belonged to the 
aristocratical party, but was a weak and irresolute man, and on 
L. Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. Sulla 
did not attempt to oppose their election : to have recalled his 
legions to Rome would have been a dangerous experiment when 
the soldiers were so eager for the spoils of the East ; and he only 
took the vain precaution of making Cinna promise that he would 
make no attempt to disturb the existing order of things. But as 
soon as Sulla had quitted Italy, Cinna brought forward again the law 
at Sulpicius for incorporating the new Italian citizens among tlio 
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thirty-five tribes. The two Consuls had recourse to arms, Octavius 
to oppose and Cinna to carry the law. A dreadful conflict took place 
in the forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, and Cinna 
was driven out of the city with great slaughter. But Cinna, by 
means of the new citizens, whose cause he espoused, was soon at 
the head of a formidable army. As soon as Marius heard of these 
changes he set sail from Africa, and offered to serve under Cinna, 
who gladly accepted his proposal, and named him Proconsul ; but 
Marius refused all marks of honour. The sufferings and privations 
he had endured had exasperated his proud and haughty spirit 
almost to madness, and nothing but the blood of his enemies 
could appease his resentment. He continued to wear a mean and 
himible dress, and his hair and beard had remained unshorn from 
the day he had been driven out of Eome. After joining Cinna, 
Marius prosecuted the war with great vigour. He first captured 
the corn-ships, and thus cut off Eome from its usual supply of 
food. He next took Ostia and the other towns on the sea-coast, 
and, moving down the Tiber, encamped on the Janiculum. Famine 
began to rage in the city, and the Senate was obliged to yield. 
They sent a deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into 
the city, but entreating them to spare the citizens. Cinna received 
the deputies sitting in his chair of office, and gave them a kind 
answer. Marius stood in silence by the side of the Consul, but his 
looks spoke louder than words. After the audience was over they 
entered the city. The most frightful scenes followed. The Consul 
Octavius was slain while seated in his curule chair. The streets ran 
with the noblest blood of Eome. Every one whom Marius hated 
or feared was hunted out and put to death ; and no consideration, 
either of rank, talent, or former friendship, induced him to spare 
the victims of his vengeance. The great orator M. Antonius fell 
by the hands of his assassins ; and his former colleague, Q. Catulus, 
who had triumphed with him over the Cimbri, was obliged to put 
an end to his own life. Cinna was soon tired of the butchery ; but 
the appetite of Marius seemed only whetted by the slaughter, and 
daily required fresh victims for its gratification. Without going 
through the form of an election, Marius and Cinna named them- 
selves Consuls for the following year (u.c. 86\ and thus was ful- 
filled the prediction that Marius should be seven times Consul. 
But he did not long enjoy the honour : he wJas now in his seventy- 
first year ; his body was worn out by the fatigues and sufferings 
he had recently undergone ; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
sulship he died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days' illness. 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 



FIRST MITHRIDATIO W 



The kingdom of Fontus, wliicli derived iU aame froni being <ni the 
coast of the Ponlus Euxinua or Black Sea, was origiaally a satrapy 
of the Persian empire, extending from tlie river Halya od the vest 
to t)ie frontiers of Colchis on the east. Even under the later 
Persian kings the rulers of Pontus were really independent; 
nnd in tlie nara of tlie successors of Alexander tlio Great it be- 
came a separate kingdom. Most of its kings bore the name of 
Mitliridatea : and the iifth monarch of this name formed an alli- 
ance vith the Romans, and was rewarded with the province of 
Phrygia for the services he bad tendered them iti the war against 
Aristonicus. He was assassinated about n.c. 120. and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mitliridates VI., commonly called the Great, 
who was then only about twelve years of age. His youth was re- 
markable, but much that has been transmitted to us respecting 
this period of his life wears a very auapiciooa aspect : it is certain, 
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however, that when he attained to manhood he was not only en- 
dowe<l with consummate skill in all martial exercises, and possessed 
of a bodily frame inured to all hardships, but his naturally vigorous 
intellect liad been improved by careful culture. As a boy he had 
been brought up at Sinope, where he had probably received the 
elements of a Greek education , and so powerful was his memory 
that lie is said to have learnt not less than twenty-five languages, 
and to have been able, in the days of his greatest power, to transact 
business with the deputies of every tribe subject to his rule in then 
own peculiar dialect. As soon as he was firmly established on the 
throne he began to turn his arms against tho neighbouring nations. 
On the west his progress was hemmed in by the power of Rome, 
and the minor sovereigns of Bithynia and Cappadocia enjoyed the 
all-powerful protection of the Republic. But on the east his am- 
bition found free scope. Ho subdued the barbarian tribes between 
the Euxine and the confines of Armenia, including tlie whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia; and he even 
added to his dominions the Tauric Chersonesus, now called 
tho Crimea. The Greek kingdom of Bosporus, which formed a 
portion of the Chersonesus, likewise submitted to his sway, More- 
over he formed alliances with Tigranes, king of Armenia, to whom 
lie gave his daughter Cleopatra in maiTiage, as well as with the 
warlike nations of the Parthians and Iberians. Ho thus found 
himself in possession of such great power and extensive resources, 
that he began to deem himself equal to a contest with Rome itself. 
Many causes of dissension had already arisen between them. 
Shortly after his accession the Romans had taken advantage of his 
minority to wrest from him the province of Phrygia. In n.c. 98 
they resisted his attempt to place upon the throne of Cappadocia 
one of his own nephews, and appointed a Cappadocian named Ario- 
barzanes to be king of that country. For a time Mithridates sub- 
mitted , but the death of Nicomedes II., king of Bithynia, shortly 
afterwards, at length brought matters to a crisis. That monarch 
was succeeded by his eldest son Nicomedes III., but Mithridates 
took tiie opportunity to set up a rival claimant, whose pretensions 
he supported with an army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of 
Bithynia (n.c. 90). About the same time lie openly invaded Cappa- 
docia, and expelled Ariobarzanes from his kingdom, establishing 
his own son Ariarathes in his place. Botli the fugitive princes had 
recourse to Rome, where tiiey found ready support : a decree was 
passed that Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes should be restored to 
their respective kingdoms, and the execution of it was confided to 
M Aquillius and L. Cassius. 

Mithridates again yielded, and the two fugitive kings were re- 
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stored to their dominions ; but no sooner was Nicomedes replaced 
on the throne of Bithynia than he was urged by the Roman legates 
to invade the territories of Mithridates, into which he made a pre- 
datory incursion. Mithridates offered no resistance, but sent to the 
Bomans to demand satisfaction, and it was not until his ambassador 
was dismissed with an evasive answer that he prepared for imme- 
diate hostilities (b.c. 88). His fii*st step was to invade Cappadocia, 
from which he easily expelled Ariobarzanes once more. His 
generals drove Nicomedes out of Bithynia, and defeated Aquillius. 
Mithridates, following up his advantage, not only made himself 
master of Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the Roman province of 
Asia. Here the universal discontent of the inhabitants, caused by 
the oppression of the Roman governors, enabled him to overrun the 
whole province almost without opposition. The Roman officers, 
who had imprudently brought this danger upon themselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppose his progress ; and Aquillius 
himself, the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of the 
king of Pontus. Mithridates took up his winter-quarters at 
Pergamus, where he issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of 
Asia to put to death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to be found within their walls. So hateful had 
the Romans rendered themselves during the short period of their 
dominion, that these commands were obeyed with alacrity by almost 
all the cities of Asia. Eighty thousand persons are said to have 
perished in this fearful massacre. 

The success of Mithridates encouraged the Athenians to declare 
against Rome ; and the king accordingly sent his general Archelaus 
with a large army and fleet into Greece. Most of the Grecian 
states now declared in favour of Mithridates. Such was the position 
of affairs when Sulla landed in Epirus in D.c. 87. He immediately 
marched southwards, and laid siege to Athena and the Pirteus. 
But for many months these towns resisted all his attacks. Athens 
was first taken in the spring of the following year ; and Archelaus, 
despairing of defending the Pirssus any longer, withdrew into 
Boeotia^ where he received some powerful reinforcements from 
Mithridates. PirsBus now fell into the hands of Sulla, and both 
this place and Athens were treated with the utmost barbarity. 
The soldiers were indulged in indiscriminate slaughter and plunder. 
Having thus wreaked his vengeance upon the unfortunate Athe- 
nians, Sulla directed his arms against Archelaus in Boeotia, and 
defeated him with enormous loss at Chseronea. Out of the 110,000 
men of which the Pontic army consisted, Archelaus assembled only 
10,000 at Chalcis in Euboea, where he had taken refuge. Mithri- 
dates, on receiving news of this great disaster, immediately set about 
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raising fresh troops, and was soon able to send anoiher army of 
80,000 men to Eubtea. But he now found liimself threatened wiHi 
daugerfroni a new au<l unexpected qaarler. While Sul]a was still 
occupied in Greece, tlie parly of Marius at Rome had sent a fresh 
array to Asia under the Consul L. Valerias Flaccus to carry on the 
war at once against their foreign bikI domestic enemies. Flaccua 
nas murdered by liis troops at the instigation of Fimbria, who now 
assumed tJie command, and gained several victories over Mithri- 
liatea and bis generals in Asia ;ii.c. S5). About the same time the 
new anDf, which the king liad sent to Aichelaus in Greece, was 
defeated by Sulta in the neighbourhood of Orcliomenas. These 
repeale<l disasters made Mithridates anxions for peace, but it was 
not Rniuted hy Sulla till the following year (u.c. 84), when he bad 
crossed the Hellespont in order to carry on the war in Asia. The 
terms of peaco wei^ definitely settted at an interview which the 
Roman general and tlie Pontic kin;; had at Dardanoa in the Troad. 
Mithridalea consented to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to 
restrict liimgelf to tho dominions which lie held before the coni- 
nieucement of the war, or pay a sum of 2000 talents, anil surrender 
to the Romans a fleet of seventy ships fully equipped. Thus 
terminated the First jvlithridalic War. 

Sulla was now nt liberty to turn his arms against Fimbria, who 
waa with liis army at Thyatira. Tiio name of Snlla carried victory 
with it. The troops of Fimbria deserted their general, who put an 
end to Ilia own life. Sulla now prepared to return to Italy. After 
exacting enormoiis sums from the wealthy cities of Asia, be left his 
legate, L. Licinius Murena. iu command of that province, with two 
legions, and set sail with liis own army to Athens. White preparing 
for his deadly struggle in Italy, he did not lose his interest in 
literature. He carried with him from Athens to Rome the valuable 
library of Apellicon of Teos, which contained moat of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

D CIVIL WAR, flUL 



Sulla landed at BruDdDsiam iti the spring of B.C. 83, in tlie Con- 
BUlsliip of L. Scipio aiid C. Norbanus. During tlio preceding year 
lie liad written to the Senate, recounting the services he liad 
rendered to the commonwealtli, comphtining of the ingratitude witL 
wliioh lie hftd been treated, announcing his speedy return to Italy, 
and threatening to take Tengeance upon his eiiemicB and tlioee of 
tlie BepuWic. The Senate, in alarm, sent an emboasy to Sulla to 
endeavour to bring about tt reconciliation between him and his 
enemies, and meantime ordered the Consuls Cinna and Garbo 
to desist from levying troops and making furtliet preporationa for 
war. Cinna and Garbo gave no heed Ui this eommand ; tliey knew 
that a reconciliation was impassible, and resolved to carry over an 
army to Dalmatio, in order to opposo Sulla in Greece : but, ofter 
one detachment of their troops had embarked, the rest of the 
soldiers loae in mutiny, and murdered Cinna. The Marian party 
liad thus lost their chief leader, but con tinned nevertheless to make 
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every preparation to resist Sulla, for they were well aware that he 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. Besides this the Italians were ready to 
support them, as these new citizens feared that Sulla would deprive 
them of the rights which they had lately obtained after so much 
bloodshed. . The Marian party had every prospect of victory, for 
their troops far exceeded those of their opponent. They had 200,000 
men in arms, while Sulla landed at Brundusium with only 30,000, or 
at the most 40,000 men. But on the other hand, the popular party 
had no one of sufficient influence and military reputation to take 
the supreme command in the war ; their vast forces were scattered 
about Italy, in different armies, under different generals; the 
soldiers had no confidence in their commanders, and no enthusiasm 
in their cause ; and the consequence was, that whole hosts of them 
deserted to Sulla on the first opportunity. Sulla's soldiers, on the 
contrary, were veterans, who had frequently fought by each other's 
sides, and had acquired that confidence in themselves and in 
their general which frequent victories always give. Still, if 
the Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the Marian 
party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, and therefore one of his 
first cares after landing at Brundusium was to detach them from 
his enemies. For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do 
any injury to the towns or fields of the Italians in his march &om 
Brundusium through Calabria and Apulia, and he formed separate 
treaties with many of the Italian towns, by which he secured to 
them all the rights and privileges of Roman citizens which they 
then enjoyed. Among the Italians the Samnites continued to be 
the most formidable enemies of Sulla. They had joined the Marian 
party, not simply with the design of securing the supremacy for the 
latter, but with the hope of conquering Rome by their means, and 
then destroying for ever their hated oppressor. Thus this Civil 
war became merely another phase of the Social war, and the struggle 
between Rome and Ssimnium for the supremacy of the peninsula 
was renewed after the subjection of the latter for more than two 
hundred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania without meeting with 
any resistance. In Campania he gained his flrst victory over the 
Consul Norbauus, who was defeated with great loss, and obliged 
to take refuge in Capua. His colleague Scipio, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a truce which Sulla offered him, 
although Sertorius, the ablest of the Marian generals, warned him 
against entering fnto any negotiations. His caution was justified by 
the event. By means of his emissaries Sulla seduced the troops of 
Scipio, who at length found himself deserted bv.all his soldiers, and 
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was taken prisoner in his tent. Sulla, however, dismissed him nn- 
injured. On hearing of this Carbo is said to have observed "that 
ho had to contend in Snila both with a lion and a fox, but that the 
fox gave him more trouble." Many distinguished Romans mean- 
time had taken up arms on behalf of Sulla. Cn. Pompey, the son 
of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, then only twenty-three years of age, levied 
three legions in Picenum and the surrounding districts ; and Q. 
Metellus Pius, M. Crassus, M. Lucullus, and several others offered 
their services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (b.c. 82) that the struggle was brought to a decisive issue. 
The Consuls of this year were Cn. Papirius Carbo and the younger 
Marius ; the former of whom was intrusted with the protection of 
Etruria and Umbria, while the latter had to guard Rome and 
Latium. Sulla appears to have passed the winter at Campania. 
At the commencement of spring he advanced against the younger 
Marius, who had concentrated all his forces at Sacriportus, and 
defeated him with great loss. Marius took refuge in PraBneste ; 
and Sulla, after leaving Q. Lucretius Ofella with a large force to 
blockade the town, marched with the main body of his army to 
Rome. Marius was resolved not to perish unavenged, and ac- 
cordingly, before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent orders to L. 
Damasippus, the Praetor, to put to death all his leading opponents. 
His orders were faithfully obeyed. Q. Mucins Scsevola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and many other 
distinguished men were butchered, and their corpses thrown into 
the Tiber. Sulla entered the city without opposition, and marched 
against Carbo, who had been previously opposed by Pompey and 
Metellus. The history of this part of the war is involved in great 
obscurity. Carbo made two efforts to relieve Prseneste, but failed 
in each ; and, after fighting with various fortune against Pompey, 
Metellus, and Sulla, he at length embarked for Africa, despairing 
of further success in Italy. Meantime Rome had nearly fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. The Samnites and Lucanians under 
Pontius Telesinus and L. Lamponius, after attempting to relieve 
Prajneste, resolved to march straight upon Rome, which had been 
left without any army for its protection. Sulla arrived barely in 
time to save the city. The battle was fought before the Colline 
Gate ; it was long and obstinately contested ; the contest was not 
simply for the supremacy of a party ; the very existence of Rome 
was at stake, for Pontius had declared that he would raze the city 
to the ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, 
was driven off the field by the vehemence of the enemy's charge ; 
but the success of the right wing, which was commanded by 
Crassus, enabled Sulla to restore the battle, and at length gain a 
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complete victory. Fifty thousand men are said to have fallen on 
eacli side. All the most distinguished leaders of the Marian party 
either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners and put 
to death. Among these was the brave Samnito Pontius, whose 
head was cut off and carried under the walls of Prseneste, thereby 
announcing to tlie younger Marius that his last hope of succour was 
gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no mercy. He was 
resolved to root out of the peninsula those heroic' enemies of Rome. 
On the third day after the battle he collected all the Samnite and 
Lncanian prisoners in the Campus Martins, and ordered his soldiers 
to cut them down. The dying shrieks of so many victims frightened 
the Senators, who had been assembled at the same time by Sulla 
in the temple of Bellona ; but he bade them attend to what he was 
saying, and not mind what was taking place outside, as he was 
only chastising some rebels. Prseneste surrendered soon after- 
wards. The Romans in the town were pardoned j but all the 
Samnites and Prsenestines were massacred without mercy. The 
younger Marius put an end to his own life. The war in Italy was 
now virtuallv at an end, for the few. towns which still held out had 
no prospect of offering any effectual opposition, and were reduced 
soon afterwards. In other parts of the Roman world the war con- 
tinued still longer, and Sulla did not live to see its completion. 
The armies of the Marian party in Sicily and Africa were subdued by 
Pompey in the course of the same year ; but Sertorius in Spain con- 
tinued to defy all the attempts of the Senate till B.C. 72. 

Sulla was now master of Rome. He had not commenced the 
Civil war, but had been driven to it by the mad ambition of Marius. 
His enemies had attempted to deprive him of the command in the 
Mithridatic war, which had been legally conferred upon him by the 
Senate; and while he was fighting the battles of the Republic 
they had declared him a public enemy, confiscated his property, 
and murdered the most distinguished of his friends and adherents. 
For all these wrongs Sulla had threatened to take the most ample 
vengeance ; and he more than redeemed his word. He resolved to 
extirpate the popular party root and branch. One of his first acts 
was to draw up a list of his enemies who were to be put to death, 
which list was exhibited in the forum to public inspection, and 
called a Proscriptio. It was the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws who might be killed 
by any one with impunity; their property was confiscated to the 
state; their children and grandchildren lost their votes in the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public offices. Further, all 
who killed a proscribed person, or indicated the place of his con- 
cealment, received two talents as a reward, and whoever sheltered 
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such a person was pnnished with death. Terror now reigned, not 
only at Borne, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed 
constantly appeared. No one was safe; for Sulla gratified hie 
friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal enemie8» or 
persons whose property was coveted by his adherents. An estate, 
a house, or even a piece of plate, was to many a man, who belonged 
to no political party, his death-warrant ; for, although the con- 
Hscated property belonged to the state, and had to be sold by 
public auction, the friends and dependents of Sulla purchased it at 
a nominal price, as no one dared to bid against them. Oftentimes 
Sulla did not require the purchase-money to be paid at all, and in 
many cases he gave such property to his favourites without even 
the fonuality of a sale. The number of persons who perished by 
the proscriptions amounted to many thousands. At the commence- 
ment of these horrors Sulla had been appointed Dictator. As both 
the Consuls had perished, he caused the Senate to elect Valerius 
Flaccus iuterrex, and the latter brought before the people a rogatio, 
conferring the Dictatorship upon Sulla, for the pjirpose of restoring 
order to the Republic, and for as long a tiipe as he judged to be 
necessary. Thus the Dictatorship was revived after being in ab,ey- 
ance for more than 120 years, and Sulla obtained absolute power 
over the lives and fortunes of all the citizens. This was towards 
the close of B.C. 81. Sulla's great object in being invested with 
the Dictatorship was to carry into execution in a legal manner the 
great reforms which he meditated in the constitution and the 
administration of justice, by which he hoped to place the govern- 
ment of the Eepublic on a firm and secure basis. He had no 
intention of abolishing the Republic, and consequently he caused 
Consuls to be elected for the following year, b.c. 81, and was 
elected to the office himself in b.c. 80, while he continued to hold 
the Dictatorship. 

At the beginning of B.C. 81 Sulla celebrated a splendid triumph 
on account of his victory over Mithridates. In a speech which he 
delivered to the people at the close of the gorgeous ceremony, he 
claimed for himself the surname of Fdix, as he attributed his suc- 
cess in life to the favour of the gods. All ranks in Rome bowed in 
awe before their master; and among other marks of distinction 
which were voted to him by the obsequious Senate, a gUt eques- i 
trian statue was erected to his honour before the Rostra, bearing 
the inscription "Comeho SuUaa Imperatori Felici." 

During the years B.C. 80 and 79 Sulla carried into execution his 
various reforms in the constitution, of which an account is given at 
the end of this chapter. At the same time he established many 
military colonies tliroughout Italy. The inhabitants of the ItaUao 
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towns which had foaght againgt Sulla were deprived of the full 
Boixutn franchise which had been lately conferred upon them; 
their lands were confiscated and given to the soldiers who had 
foaght under him. A great number of these colonies were settled 
in Etruria. They had the strongest interest in upholding the 
institutions of Sulla, since any attempt to invalidate the latter 
would have endangered their newly-acquired possessions. But, 
though they were a support to the power of Sulla, they hastened 
the fSEill of the commonwealth ; an idle and licentious soldiery 
supplanted an industrious agricultural population; and Catiline 
found nowhere more adherents than among the military colonies of 
Sulla. While Sulla thus established throughout Italy a population 
devoted to his interests, he created at Eome a kind of body-guard 
for his protection by giving the citizenship to a great number 
of slaves belonging to those who had been proscribed by him. The 
slaves thus rewarded are said to have been as many as 10,000, and 
were called Comelii after him as their patron. 

Sulla had completed his reforms by the beginning of b.c. 79 ; and 
as he longed for the undisturbed enjoyment of his pleasures, he 
resigned his Dictatorship, and declared himself ready to render an 
account of his conduct while in office. This voluntary abdication 
by Sulla of the sovereignty of the Roman world has excited the 
aistonishment and admiration of both ancient and modem writers. 
But it is evident that Sulla never contemplated, like Julius Caesar, 
the establishment of a monarchical form of government ; and it 
must be recollected that he could retire into a private station 
without any fear that attempts would be made against his life or 
his institutions. The ten thousand Cornelii at Rome and his 
veterans stationed throughout Italy, as well as the whole strength 
of the aristocratical party, secured him against all danger. Even 
in his retirement his will was law, and shortly before his death he 
ordered liis slaves to strangle a magistrate of one of the towns in 
Italy, because he was a public defaulter. • 

After resigning his Dictatorship, Sulla retired to his estate at 
Puteoli, and there, surrounded by the beauties of nature and art, he 
passed the remainder of his life in those literary and sensual enjoy- 
ments in which he had always taken so much pleasure. He died 
in B.C. 78, ki the sixtieth year of his age. The immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but some time before 
he had been suffering from the disgusting disease which is known 
in modem times by the name of Morbus Pediculosus. The Senate^ 
faithful to the last, resolved to give him the honour of a public 
funeral. This was, however, opposed by the Consul Lepidus, who 
had resolved to attempt the repeal of Sulla's laws ; but the Dlcta- 
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tor^B power continued unshaken even after his death. The veterans 
were summoned from their colonies, and Q. Catulus, L. Lucullas, 
and Cn. Ponapey placed themselves at their head. Lepidus was 
obliged to give way, and allowed the funeral to take place without 
interruption. It was a gorgeous pageant. The Magistrates, the 
Senate, the Equites, the Priests, and the Vestal virgins, as well as 
the veterans, accompanied the funeral procession to the Campus 
Martins, where the corpse was burnt according to the wish of Sulla 
himself, who feared that his enemies might insult his remains, as he 
had done those of Marius, which had been taken out of the grave 
and thrown into the Anio at his command. It had been previously 
the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury and not burn their dead. 
A monument was erected to Sulla in the Campus Martius, the in- 
scription on which he is said to have composed himself. It stated 
that none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and none of his 
enemies a wrong, without being fully repaid. 

All the reforms of Sulla were effected by means of Leges, which 
were proposed by him in the Comitia Centuriata, and bore the 
general name of Leges Comdix, They may be divided into four 
classes, laws relating to the constitution, to the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations, to the administration* of justice, and to the improvement of 
public morals. Their general object and design was to restore, as far 
as possible, the ancient Roman constitution, and to give again to the 
Senate apd the Nobility that power of which they had been gradually 
deprived by the leaders of the popular party. His constitution did 
not last, because the aristocracy were thoroughly selfish and cor- 
rupt, and exercised the power which Sulla had intrusted to them 
only for their own aggrandisement. Their shameless conduct soon 
disgusted the provinces as well as the capital ; the people again 
regained their power, but the consequence was an anarchy and not 
a government ; and as neither class was fit to rule, tliey were 
obliged to submit to the dominion of a single man. Thus the 
empire became a necessity to the exhausted Roman world. 

I. Laws relating to the Constitution. — Sulla deprived the Comitia 
Tributa of their legislative and judicial powers ; but he allowed 
them to elect the Tribunes, JSdiles^ Qusestors, and other inferior 
magistrates. This seems to have been the only purpose for which 
they were called togetlier. The Comitia Centuriata, on the other 
hand, were allowed to retain their right of legislation unimpaired. 
He restored, however, the ancient regulation, which had fallen into 
desuetude, that no matter should be brought before them without 
the previous sanction of a senatus consultum. 

The Senate had been so much reduced in numbers by the pro- 
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scriptiohs of Sulla, that he was obliged to fill np the vactincies by 
the election of three hundred new members.. But he made no 
alteration in their duties and functions, as the whole administration 
of the state was in their hands ; and he gave them the initiative 
in legislation by requiring a previous senatus consultum respecting 
all. measures that were to be submitted to the Comitia, as already 
stated. 

With respect to the magistrates, Sulla increased the number of 
Quaestors from eight to twenty, and of Praetors from six. to eight. 
He renewed the old law that no one should hold the Prsetorship 
before he had beeii Quaestor, nor the Consulship before he had 
been Praetor. He also renewed the law that no one should be 
elected to the same magistracy till after the expiration of ten 
years. 

One of the most important of Sulla s reforms related to the Tri- 
bunate, which he deprived of all real power. He took away from 
the Tribunes the right of proposing a rogation of any kind to the 
Tribes, or of impeaciiiug any person before them ; and he appears 
to have limited the right of intercessio to. their giving protection 
to private persons against the unjust decisions of magistrates, as, 
for instance, in the enlisting of soldiers. To degrade the Tribunate 
still lower, Sulla enacted that whoever had held this office forfeited 
thereby all right to become a candidate for any of the higher 
curule offices, in order that all persons of rank, talent, and wealth, 
might be deterred from holding. an office which would be a fatal 
impediment to rising any higher in the state. He also required 
persons to be Senators before they could become' Tribunes. 

II. Laws rdating to the Ecclesiastical Corporations. — Sulla re- 
pealed the Lex Bomitia, which gave to the Comitia Tributa tlie 
right of electing the members of the great ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and restored to the latter the right of co-optatio or self- 
election. At the same time he increased the number of Pontiffs 
and Augurs to fifteen respectively. 

III. Laios relating to the Administration of Justice. — Sulla esta- 
blished permanent courts for the trial of particular offences, in 
each of which a. Praetor presided. A precedent for this had been 
given by the Lex Calpurnia of the Tribune L. Calpurnius Piso, in 
B.C. 149, by which it was enacted that a Praetor should preside at 
all trials for Repetundae during his year of office. This was called 
a Qussstio Perpettuit and nine such Qussstiones Perpetuss were esta- 
blished by Sulla, namely, De Repetundis, Majestatis, De Sicariis 
et Veneficis, De Parricidio, Peculatus, Ambitus, De Nummis Adul- 
terinis, De Falsis or Testamentaria, and De Vi Publica. Jurisdic- 
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tlonln civil caeegwaslefttotbePnetoTPeTegriniuiand thePnetof 
VrfaBnui SB before, and tbe otiicr six Piffitora pieaided ia the 
QiuBBtiones; but as tbe latter neM more iu miinber tbaa tbe 
Pmton, some of the Prietori took more tliaa one QuibbUo, or a 
Judex Quffistioiiia was appoirited. Tlie Prietors, after tbeir elec- 
tion, had to draw lots for tlieir gereml jurisdictionB. Bulla enacted 
that the Jadioes aliould be taken eiclusively from tho Senators, 
and not fhim the Eqaites. the latter of whum had posaesaed this 
privil^e, with a few iutetraptioos, from the law of C. Gracchog, 
in B.C. 123. Thia was a great gain for tbe aristocracy; nnce 
the ofTenceB for which they were naually brought to trial, 
ench m> bribery, malfemtion, aad the like, were ao commonly 
practised by the whole order, that they were, ia most cases, nearly 
certain of acquittal from men who required similar indnlgence 
fliemselves. 

Sulla's reform in the criminal law, thd greatest and most endnring 
part of his legislatioo, belongs to a history of Bomau law, and 
cannot be given here. 

IT. Lata relaltTig lo Oie Impronement of PiMic Morah. — Of these 
we have ver; little information. One of them was a lieji Sum- 
tuaria, which enacted that not more than a certain sum of money 
should he spent upon entertainments, and also restrained extrava- 
gance in funerals. Tliere was likewise a law of Sulla respecting 
marriage, the provisions of which are quite unknown, as it vnu 
probably abrogated by tbe Julian law of Augustus. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Si'LLA was Bcnraely ilcnd before an attempt was raaile to overthrow 
tlie aristocratictvl constitution wliicli he lind eatablisJieJ. The 
Consul Itl. Lepidas liad already, as we liave seen, endeftvomed b< 
prevent the burial of Sulla in tlie Campus Martins. He now pro- 
posed to repeal the Dictator's laws; but the other ConBul, Q. 
Catulus, remiiiued firm to tlie aristocracy, and oiitircd the most 
streiiuuuti oppoBltion to tlio measares of bis colleagno. Shortly 
nltenrardx tlio Senate ordered Lcpidus to repair to Furtllet Oaul, 
wliioh liad been asaigimd to him as his Province : but he availed 
himself of tiiu opportunity to collect an army in Etruria, and nt 
the beginning of the following year iniirched straight upon Rome. 
Tlie Benalu assembled an army, which they placed under the com- 
maud of Q. Cutulns, with Fompey as lii« lieutenant. A battle was 
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fougfit near the Mulvian bridge, in which Lepidus was defeated, 
and, finding it impossible to maintain his footing in Italy, he 
sailed with the remainder of his forces to Sardinia, where he died 
soon afterwards. 

Meautima the remains of the Marian party had found refuge in 
*S|)ain. Q. Sertorius, one of the ablest of their generals, had 
received the government of this country in the year b.c. 82. Ht> 
soon acquired an extraordinary ascendency over the minds of the 
natives, and flattered tliem with the hope of establishing an inde- 
pendent state whicli might bid defiance to Rome. His influence 
was enhanced by the superstition of the people. He was accom- 
panied on all occasions by a tame fawn, which they believed to be 
a familiar spirit. So attached did they become to his person, that 
he found no difficulty in collecting a formidable army, which for 
some years successfully opposed all the power of Rome. After 
defeating several generals whom Sulla had sent against him, he 
had to encounter, in B.C. 79, Q. Metellus, who had been Consul 
the previous year with Sulla. But Metellus did not fare much 
better than his predecessors ; and in B.C. 78 Sertorius was reinforced 
by a considerable body of troops which Perpema carried with him 
into Spain after the defeat of Lepidus. The growing power ot 
Sertorius led tlie Senate to send Pompey to the assistance of Me- 
tellus. Pompey, though only 30 years of age, was already regarded 
as the ablest general of the Republic ; and as he played such a 
prominent part in the later history, we may here pause to give a 
brief account of his early career. 

Pompey was born b.c. 106, and was, as we have already seen, the 
son of Gu. Pompeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians in his 
Consulship, b.c. 89. The young Pompey served under his father 
in this war, wlien he was only 17 years of age, and continued T7ith 
him till his deatli two years afterwards. He was present at the 
battle of the Colline Gate in b.c. 87, and shortly afterwards he 
saved the life of his father, and quelled an insurrection of the 
soldiers by his courage and activity. As soon as Sulla had finished 
the Mitliridatic war, and was ou his way to Italy, Pompey, instead 
of waiting, like the other leaders of the aristocracy, for the arrival 
of their chief, resolved to share with him tlie glory of crushing 
the Marian party. Accordingly he proceeded to levy troops in 
Picenum without holding any public office ; and such was his per- 
sonal infiuence tliat he was able to raise an army of three legions. 
Before joining Sulla he gained a brilliant victory over the Marian 
generals, and was received by Sulla with the greatest distinction. 
Upon the conclusion of the war in Italy Pompey was sent first 
into Sicily, and afterwards into Africa, where the Marian party 
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still held out. His success was rapid and decisive. In a few 
months he reduced the whole of Numidia, and, unhke other 
Roman, governors, abstained from plundering the province. His 
military achievements and his incorruptibility procured him the 
greatest renown, and he returned to Rome covered with glory 
(B.C. 80). Numbers flocked out of the city to meet him ; and the 
Dictator himself, who formed one of the crowd, greeted him with, 
the surname of Magnus or the Great, which he bore ever after- 
wards. Sulla at first refused to let him triumph. Hitherto no one 
but a Dictator, Consul, or Praetor, had enjoyed this distinction ; but 
as Pompey insisted upon the honour, Sulla gave way, and the young 
general entered Rome in triumph as a simple Eques, and before 
he had completed his 25th year. 

Pompey again exhibited his power, in promoting,' in b,c. 79, the 
election of M. ^milius Lepidus to the Consulship, in opposition to 
the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from public 
affairs, and contented himself with warning Pompey, as he met him 
returning from the comitia in triumph, " Young man, it is time for 
you not to slumber, for you have strengtliened your rival against 
yourself." Lepidus seems to have reckoned upon the support of 
Pompey ; but in this he was disappointed, for Pompey remained 
faithful to the aristocracy, and thus saved his partf. He fought 
at the Mulvian bridge against Lepidus, as we have already related, 
and afterwards marched into Cisalpine Gaul against the remains 
of his party. The Senate, who now began to dread Pompey, ordered 
him to disband his army ; but he found various excuses for evading 
this command, as he was anxious to obtain the command of the war 
against Sertorius in Spain. They hesitated, however, to give him 
this opportunity for gaining fresh distinction and additional power ; 
and it was only in consequence of the increasing power of Ser- 
torius, that they at length unwillingly determined to send Pompey 
to Spain, with the title of Proconsul, and with powers equal to 
Metellus. 

Pompey arrived in Spain in B.C. 76. He soon found that he had 
a more formidable enemy to deal with than any he had yet encoun- 
tered. He suffered several defeats, and, though he gained some 
advantages, yet such were his losses that at the end of two years 
he was obliged to send to Rome for reinforcements. The war con- 
tinued three years longer ; but Sertorius, who had lost some of his 
influence over the Spanish tribes, and who had become an object 
of jealousy to M. Perperna and his principal Roman oflicers, was 
unable to carry on operations with the same vigour as during 
the two preceding years. Pompey accordingly gained some ad- 
vantages over him, but the war was still far from a clo^ ; &nd 
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the genius of Sertorius would probably have soon given a vciy 
different aspect to afiairs, had he not been assassinated by Peipema 
in B.C. 72. Perpema had flattered himself that he should saeceed 
to the power of Sertorius ; but he soon found that he had mur- 
dered the only man who was able to save him from ruin. In his 
first battle with Pompey he was completely defeated, his principal 
officers slain, and liimself taken prisoner. Anxious to save his life, 
he offered to deliver up to Pompey the pf^rs of Sertorius, con- 
taining letters from many of the leading men at Rome. But 
Pompey refused to see him, ajid commanded the letters to be 
burnt. The war was now virtually at an end, and tiie remainder 
of the year was employed in subduing the towns which still held 
out against Pompey. Metellus had taken no part in the final 
struggle with Perpema ; and Pompey thus obtained the credit of 
bringing the war to a conclusion. The people longed for his 
return, that he might deliver Italy from Spartacus and his horde 
of gladiators, who had defeated the Consnls, and were in possession 
of a great part of the peninsula. 

A righteous retribution had overtaken the Romans for their love 
of the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. The gladiators were 
generally prisoners taken in war, and sold to persons who trained 
them in schools for the Roman games. There was such a school 
at Capua, and among the gladiators was a Thracian of the name 
of Spartacus, originally a' chief of banditti, who had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans, and was now destined to be butchered for 
their amusement. Having prevailed upon about 70 of his comrades, 
he burst out of the school with them, succeeded in obtaining arms, 
and took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius, at that time an extinct 
volcano (b.c. 73). Here he was soon joined by large numbers of 
slaves, who flocked to him from all quarters. He was soon at the 
head of a formidable army. The desolation of the Social and Civil 
Wars had depopulated Italy, while the employment of slavo-labour 
furnished Spartacus with an endless supply of soldiers. In addi- 
tion to this, the war with Sertorius was not yet finished, and that 
with Mithridates, of whicli we shall speak presently, had already 
commenced. For upwards of two years Sparttieus was master of 
Italy, which he laid waste from the foot of the Alps to the 
southernmost comer of the peninsula. In b.c. 72 he found himself 
at the head of 100,000 men, and defeated both Consuls. As the 
Consuls of the following year had no military reputiition, the con- 
duct of the war was intmsted to the Pnetor, M. Licinius Craasus, 
who had greatly distinguished himself in the wars of Sulla. He 
had been rewarded by the Dictator with donations of contiacated 
property, and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six le<noiis 
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were now given Mm in addition to the remains of the Consular 
armies already iu the field. The Roman troops were disheartened 
and disorganised by defeat, but Grassus restored discipline by deci* 
mating the soldiers. Spartaeus was driven to the extreme point 
of Bruttium. Crassus drew strong lines of circumvallation around 
Rhegium, and by his superior numbers prevented the escape of the 
slaves. Spartaeus now attempted to pass over to Sicily, where he 
would have been welcomed by thousands of followers. He failed 
in the attempt to cross the straits; but at length succeeded in 
forcing his way through the lines of Crassus. The Roman general 
hastened in pursuit, and in Lucania fell in with the main body of 
the fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, in which Spartaeus 
perished, with the greater part of his followers. About 6000 were 
taken prisoners, whom Crassus impaled on each side of the Appian 
road between Rome and Capua. A body of 5000 made tlieir way 
northwards, whom Pompey met as he was returning from Spain, 
and cut to pieces. Crassus had in reality brought the war to an 
end ; but Pompey took the credit to himself, and wrote to the 
Senate, saying, ** Crassus, indeed, has defeated the enemy, but 1 
have extirpated tliem by the roots." 

Pompey and Crassus now approached the city at the head of 
their armies, and each laid claim to the Consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the laws of Sulla. Pompey was only in his 
35th year, and had not even held the office of Quaestor. Crassus 
was still PrsBtor, and two years ought to elapse before he could 
become Consul. Pompey, however, agreed to support the claims 
of Crassus, &nd the Senate dared not offer open opposition to two 
generals at the head of powerful armies., Pompey moreover de- 
clared himself the advocate of the popular rights, and promised to 
restore the Tribunician power Accordingly they were elected 
Consuls for the following year. Pompey entered the city in 
triumph on tlie 31st of December, n.c. 71, and Crassus enjoyed the 
lionour of an ovation. 

The Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (s.c. 70) was memorable 
for the repeal of the most important portions of Sulla's constitu- 
tional reforms. One of Pompey's first acts was to redeem the 
pledge he had given to the people, by bringing forward a law for 
the restoration of the Tribunician power. The law was passed 
with little opposition ; for the Senate felt that it was worse than 
useless to contend against Pompey, supported as he was by the 
popular enthusiasm and by his troops, which were still in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. He also struck another 
blow at the aristocracy. By one of Sulla's laws the Judices 
during the last ten years had been chosen from the Senate 
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The oorraption and venality of the latter in tlie a<lminialiatioD at 
justice had excited audi general indignation tbat aomc ciiange w»9 
clamoroufllj' demunded by the people. Accordingly, Hie Pneloc 
L. Aureliu.' Cotta, ivith the approbation of Pompey, proposed a 
lav by which the Judices were to be taken in falure from the 
Senate, Kquitee. and Trtbuni ^mrii, the latter probably repre- 
aeiiting the wealthier members of the tiiird order in the stale. 
This lu,w was likewise carried ; but it did not improve the purity 
of the administration of justice, wnce eomiption was not con- 
fined to the senators, but perTade<l all classes of the community 
alike. Pompey had thus broken with the aristocracy, and liad 
become the great popular liero. In carrying both these meosDres 
he was strongly supported by Cteaar, who, though he was rapidly 
rising in popular ^vour, could aa yet only hope to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy through Pompey s means. 
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Coin of Mithridates. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

THIRD OR GREAT MITHRIDATIC WAR. B.C. 74-61. 

When Sulla returned to Italy after the First Mithridatie War, he 
left L. Murena, with two legions, to hold the command in Asia. 
Murena, who was eager for some opportunity of earning the honour 
of a triumph, pretending that Mithridates had not yet evacuated 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only marched into that country, but 
even crossed the Halys, and laid waste the plains of Pontus itself 
(B.C. 83). To this flagrant breach of the treaty so lately concluded 
the RoMan general was in great measure instigated by Archelaus, 
who, finding himself regarded with suspicion by Mithridates, had 
consulted his safety by flight, and was received with the utmost 
honours by the Romans. Mithridates, who was wholly unprepared 
to renew the contest with Rome, offered no opposition to the 
progress of Murena; but finding that general disregard his re- 
monstrances, he sent to Rome to complain of his aggression. 
When, in the following spring (b.c. 82), he saw Murena pre- 
paring to renew his hostile incursions, he at once determined to 
oppose him by force, and assembled a large army, with which he 
met the Roman general on the banks of the Halys. The action 
that ensued terminated in the complete victory of the king ; and 
Murensk, with diflSculty, effected his retreat into Phrygia, leaving 
Cappadocia at the mercy of Mithridates, who quickly overran the 
whole province. Shortly afterwards A. Gabinius arrived in Asia, 
bringing peremptory orders from Sulla to Murena to desist from 
hostilities ; whereupon Mithridates once more consented to evacu- 
ate Cappadocia. Thus ended what is commonly called the Second 
Mithridatie War. 

Notwithstanding the interposition of Sulla, Mithridates was well 
aware that the peace between him and Rome was in fact only 
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gospension of hostilities; and that the haughty Republic would 
never suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia to remain ulti- 
mately unpunished. Hence all his efforts were directed towards 
the formation of an army capable of contending, not only in 
numbers but in discipline, with those of Home ; and with this 
view he armed his barbarian troops after the Roman fashion, and 
endeavoured to train them up in that discipline of which he had § 
so strongly felt the effect in the preceding contest. In these 
attempts he was doubtless assisted by the refugees of the Blarian 
party, who had accompanied Fimbria into Asia, and on the defeat 
of that general by Sulla had taken refuge with thQ king of 
Pontus. At their instigation also Mithridates sent an embassy to 
Sertorius, who was still maintaining his ground in Spain, and con- 
cluded an alliance with him against their common enemies. But 
it was the death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithyui8^ at the begin- 
ning of B.C. 74, that brought matters to a crisis, and became the 
immediate occasion of the war which both parties had long felt to 
be inevitable. That monarch left his dominions by will to the < 
Roman people ; and Bithynia was accordingly declared a Roman 
province : but Mithridates asserted that the late king had left a 
legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions lie immediately 
prepared to support by his arms. I 

The forces with which Mithridates was now prepared to take 
the field were such as might Inspire him with no unreasonable 
confidence of victory. He had assembled an army of 120,000 foot- 
soldiers, armed and disciplined in the Roman manner, and 16,000 
horse, besides a hundred scythed chariots. His fleet also was so 
far superior to any that the Romans could oppose to him, as to 
give him the almost undisputed command of the sea. These 
preparations, however, appear to have delayed him so long that ' 
the season was far advanced before he was able to take tlie field, 
and both the Roman Consuls, L. Licinius LucuUus and M. 
Aurelius Cotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, howevei, , 
was able to oppoee his first irruption ; ho traversed almost the 
whole of Bithynia without encountering any resistance ; and when 
at length Cotta ventured to give him battle under the walls of 
Chalcedon, his army and fleet we^e totally defeated. Mithridates ^ 
now proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea and land. 
But LuciiUus, who had advanced from Phrygia to the relief of 
Cotta, and followed Mithridates to Cyzicua, took possession of ao 
advantageous position near the camp of tbe king, where he 
almost entirely cut him off from receiving supplies by land, while 
the storms of the winter prevented him from depending on those 
by sea. Hence it was not long before famine began to make itself 
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felt in tbe CMup of Mithridaten ; and all his Bsaaulta upon the 
city having been foiled by the courege and teaolution of the 
hflflieged, he was at length compelled (early in the year n.c. 73) 
to abandon the enterprise and laise the siege. In his retreat he 
vas repeatedly attacked by the Roman general, and sofTered very 
heavy losa at the passage of the ^sepus and Granicus. By the 

, close of tbe year the great army witli which he had commenced 
tiie war was annihilated : and lie was not only compelled to retire 
into his own dominions, but was witbont tlie means of opposing tbe 

* adTance of Lucullus into tbe heart of Pontus itaelf. But ha now 
again set to work with iudefatigable activity to raise a fresh army ; 
and while he left the frhole of the sea-coast of Pontos open to the 
invaders, he esUblished himaelf in the interior at Cabira. Here 
be was again defeated by L^^tiui ; and despairing of oppOMng 
the &rtheT progress of the Romans, he fled into Armenia to claim 
tbe protec^n and assistance of his son-in-law Tigranes. 



Coin or TipuKO. 

Tigranes was at tliis moment the most powerful monarch of 
Aaia, but Jif appears to have been unwilling to eagago openly in 
war witli Rome ; and on this account, while he received the 
fugitive monarch in a friendly manner, lie refused to admit him 
to Ilia presence, and showed no disposition to attempt bis restora- 
tion. But the arrogance of tbe Romans brought about a change in 
hia policy ; and Tigruues, offended at tbe liaagbty conduct of 
Appius Claudius, whom Lucullua had sent to demand tbe sot- 
render of Milbridates, not only refused this request, but determined 
at once to prepare for war. 

Wliile Lncullus was waiting for the return of Claudius, be 
devoted liis attention to tho settlement of the affairs of Ada, 
wbicJi was suflering severely from the oppreaaions of tlie furmera 
of tlie public taxes. By various judicious regulationa he put a, 
stop to their exactions, and earned tbe gratitude of the cities of 
Asia ; but at tbe aame time he brought upon himself the eumi^ 
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of the Equites, who were the farmers of the revenue. They were 
loud against him in their complaints at Borne, and by their con- 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate 
recall. 

Meanwhile community of interests betweeen Mithridates and 
Tigraues bad led to a complete reconciliation between them ; and 
the Pontic king, who had spent a year and eight months in the 
dominions of his son-in-law without being admitted to a personal 
interview, was now made to participate in all the councils of 
Tigranes, and appointed to levy an army to unite in the war. But 
it was in vain that in the ensuing campaign (b.c. 69) he urged 
upon his son-in-law the lessons of his own experience, and advised 
him to shun a regular action with Lucullus : Tigraues, confident 
in the multitude of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before Mithridates had been able to join him. But this 
disaster, so precisely in accordance with the warnings of Mithri- 
dates, served to raise tlie latter so high in the estimation of 
Tigraues, that from this time forward the whole conduct of the 
war was intrusted to tlie direction of the king of Pontus. 

In the following summer (b.c. 68) Lucullus crossed tlie Taurus, 
penetrated into the heart of Armenia, and again defeated the allied 
monarclis near the city of Artaxata. But the early severity of the 
season, and the discontent of his own troops, checked the farther 
advance of the Roman general, who turned aside into Mesopotamia. 
Here Mithridates left him to lay siege to the fortress of Nisibis, 
which was supposed to be impregnable, while he himself took ad- 
vantage of his absence to invade Pontus, at tlie head of a large 
army, and endeavour to regain possession of his former dominions. 
The defence of Pontus was confided to Fabius, one of the lieu- 
tenants of Lucullus, but the oppression of tlie Romans 4iad excited 
a general spirit of disafiection, and the people crowded around the 
standard of Mitliridates. Fabius was totally defeated, and com- 
pelled to shut himself up in tlie fortress of Cabira. In the follow- 
ing spring (B.C. 67) Triarius, another of the Roman generals, was 
also defeated with immense loss. The blow was one of the severest 
which the Roman arms had sustained for a long period : 7000 of 
their troops fell, among whom were an unprecedented number of 
oificers ; and their camp itself was taken. 

The advance of Lucullus himself from Mesopotamia prevented 
Mitiiridates from following up his advantage, and he withdrew into 
Lesser Armenia, where he took up a strong position to await tlie 
approach of Tigranes. But the further proceedings of Lucullus 
were paralysed by the mutinous and disaffected spirit of his own 
soldiers. Their discontents were fostered by P. Olodius, whose tur- 
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bulent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full force, and 
were encouraged by reports from Rome, where the demagogues who 
were favourable to Pompey, or had been gained over by the Eques- 
trian party, were loud in tlieir clamours against Lucullus. They 
•accused him of protracting the war for his own personal objects, 
either of ambition or avarice ; and the soldiery, whose appetite for 
plunder had been often checked by Lucullus, readily joined in 
the outcry. Accordingly, on the arrival of Tigranes, the two 
monarchs found themselves able to overrun almost the whole of 
Pontus and Cappadocia without opposition. 

Such was the state of affairs when ten legates arrived in Asia to 
reduce Pontus to the form of a Roman province ; and they had in 
consequence to report to the Senate that the country supposed to 
be conquered was again in the hands of the enemy. The adver- 
saries of Lucullus naturally availed themselves of so favourable 
an occasion, and a decree was passed transferring to M. Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the Consuls for the year, the province of Bithynia, 
and the command against Mithrldatcs. But Glabrio was wholly 
incompetent for the task assigned to him. On arriving in Bithynia 
he made no attempt to assume the command, but remained within 
the confines of his province, while he still further embarrassed the 
position of Lucullus by issuing proclamations to his soldiers, 
announcing to them that their general was superseded, and re- 
leasing them from their obedience. Before the close of the year 
(B.C. 67) Lucullus had the mortification of seeing Mithridates 
established once more in the possession of his hereditary do- 
minions. But it was still more galling to his feelings when, in the 
spring of the following year (^b.c. 66), he was called upon to resign 
the command to Pompey, who had just brought to a successful 
termination the war against the pirates. 

The Mediterranean sea had long been swarming with pirates. 
From the earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this 
sen, which, lying between three continents, and abounding with 
numerous creeks and islands, presents at the same time both the 
greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for piratical pur- 
suits. Moreover, in consequence of the Social and Civil wars, and 
the absence of any fleet to preserve order upon the sea, piracy had 
reached an alarming height. The pirates possessed fleets in all 
parts of the Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering the 
most wealthy cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their 
audacity so far as to make descents upon the Appian road, and 
carry off Roman magistrates, with their lictors. All communica- 
tion between Rome and the provinces was cut off, or at least 
rendered extremely dangerous ; the fleets of corn-vessels, upon 
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which Borne to a great extent depended for its subsistence, could 
not reach the city, and the price of provisions in consequence rose 
enormously. Such a state of things had become intolerable, and 
all eyes were now directed to Pompey. At the beginning of b.c. 67 
the Tribune A. Gabinius, brought forward a bill which was in-, 
tended to give Pompey almost absolute authority over the greater 
part of the Boman world. It proposed that the people should elect 
a man with consular rank, who should possess unlimited power for 
three years over the whole of the Mediterranean, a fleet of 200 ships, 
with as many soldiers and sailors as he thought necessary, and 
6000 Attic talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was clear 
who was meant. The aristocracy were in the utmost alarm, and 
in the Senate Csesar was almost the only person who came forward in 
its support. Party-spirit ran to such a height that the most serious 
riots ensued. Even Pompey himself was threatened by the Ck>nsul, 
** If you emulate Bomulus, you will not escape the end of Romulus.'* 
Q. Catulus and Q. Hortensius spoke against the bill with great 
eloquence, but with no eifect. On the day that the bill was passed 
the price of provisions at Bome immediately fell, a fact which 
showed the immense confidence which all parties placed in the 
military abilities of Pompey. 

Pompey's plans were formed with great skill, and were crowned 
with complete success. He stationed his lieutenants with different 
squadrons in various parts of the Mediterranean to prevent the 
pirates from uniting, and to hunt them out of the various bays and 
creeks in which they concealed themselves; while, at the same 
time, he swept the middle of the sea with the main body of his 
fleet, and chased them eastwards. In forty days he drove the 
pirates out of the western seas, and restored communication between 
Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short time in 
Italy, he sailed from Brundusium; cleared the seas as he went 
along ; and forced the pirates to the Cilician coast. Here the de- 
cisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and more 
than 20,000 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on whom most 
reliance could be placed were distributed among the small and 
depopulated cities of Cilicia, and a large number were settled at 
Soli, which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. The second 
part of this campaign occupied only forty -nine days, and the 
whole war was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of this 
year, and the beginning of the one following. Meantime the Tribune 
C. Manilius brought forward a bill (b.c. 66) giving to Pompey the 
command of the war against Mithridates, with unlimited power 
over the army and the fleet in the East, and with the rights of a 
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Proconsul in the whole of Asia as far as Armenia. As his Pro> 
consular power already extended over all the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean in virtue of the Gahinian law, this new measure 
virtually placed almost the whole of the Roman dominions in his 
hands. But there was no power, however excessive, which the 
people were not ready to intrust to their favourite hero ; and the 
bill was accordingly passed, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Hortensius, C/atulus, and the aristocratical party. Cicero advo- 
cated the measure in an oration which has come down to us {Pro 
Lege Manilia), and CsBsar likewise supported it with his growing 
popularity and influence. 

On receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompey 
immediately crossed the Taurus, and took the command of the 
army from Lucullus. 

The power of Mithridates had been broken by the previous 
victories of Lucullus, and the successes which the king had 
gained lately were only of a temporary nature, mainly owing to 
the* disorganisation of the Roman army. In the plan of the 
campaign Pompey displayed great military skill. One of his first 
inea£(ures was to secure tiie alliance of the Parthian king,, which 
not only deprived Mithridates of all hopes of succour from that 
quarter, but likewise cut him ofif from all assistance from the 
Armenian king Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the 
safety of his own dominions. Pompey next stationed his fleet in 
different squadrons along the coasts of Asia Minor, in order to 
deprive Mithridates of all communication from the sea, and he 
then proceeded in person at the head of his land-forces against the 
king. Thus thrown back upon his own resources, Mithridates sued 
for peace, but, as Pompey would hear of nothing but unqualified 
submission, the negotiation was broken off. The king was still at 
the head of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, but he knew too well the 
strength of a Roman army to venture an engagement with these 
forces,, and accordingly withdrew gradually to the frontiers of 
Armenia. For a long time he succeeded in avoiding a battle, but 
he was at length surprised by Pompey in Lesser Armenia, as he 
was marching through a narrow pass. The battle was soon 
decided; the king lost the greater number of his troops, and 
escaped with only a few horsemen to the fortress of Synorium, on 
the borders of the Greater Armenia. Here he again collected a 
considerable force ; but as Tigranes refused to admit him into his 
dominions, because he suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of 
his son against him, Mithridates had no alternative but to take 
refuge in his own distant dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
To reach them he had to march through Colchis, and to fight his 
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way through the wild and barbarous tribes that occupied the 
country between the Caucasus and tlic Euxine. He succeeded, 
however, in this arduous enterprise, and reached the Bosporus ia 
safety in the course of next year. Pompey abandoned at present 
all thoughts of following the fugitive king, and resolved at once to 
attack Tigranes, who was now the moi*e formidable of the two 
monarchs. 

On entering Armenia Pompey met with no opposition. He was 
joined by the young Tigranes, who had revolted against his father, 
and all the cities submitted to them on their approach. When tiie 
fiomans drew near to Artaxata, the king, deserte<l by his army and 
his court, went out to meet Pompey, and threw himself before him 
as a suppliant. Pompey received him with kindnesss, acknowledged 
him as king of Armenia, and demanded only the payment of 6600 
talents. His foreign possessions, however, in Syria, Phoenicia, 
Oilicia, Galatia, and Cuppadocia, which had been conquered by Lu> 
cullus, were to belong to the Romans. To his son Tigranes, Sophene 
and Gordyene were given as an independent kingdom; but as' the 
young prince was discontented with this armngemeut, and even 
ventured to utter threats, Pompey had liim arrested, aud kept him 
in chains to grace his triumph. 

After thus settling the affairs of Armenia, Pompey proceeded 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. But the season was so 
fiir advanced that he took up his winter-quarters on the banks 
of the river Cyrus. Early in the spring (b.c. 65) he resumed his 
march northwards, and advanced as far as the river Phasis, but, 
obtaining here more certain information of the movements of 
Mithridates, and of the wild and inaccessible nature of the country 
through which he would have to march in order to reach tbe king, 
lie retraced his steps, and led his troops into winter-quarters at 
Amisus, on the Euxine. He now reduced Pontus to the form of 
a Roman province. 

In B.C. 64 Pompey marched into Syria, where ho deposed 
Antiochus Asiaticus, and made the country a Roman proviuce. 
He likewise compelled the neighbouring princes, who had esta- 
blished independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian empire, 
to submit to the Roman dominion. The whole of thf^ year was 
occupied with the settlement of Syria and the adjacent cotlitries. 

Next year (b.c. 63) Pompey advanced further south, in *rder to 
establish the Roman supremacy in Phcenicia, Coele-Syta, and 
Palestine. The latter country was at this time distract^ by ^. 
civil war between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. Pompey eep|^^ 
the side cl Hyrcanus ; and Aristobulus surrendered himse^*' 
^ompey, when the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem ^.^ * 
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the Jews refused to follow the example of their king; and it was 
not till after a siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, the first time that any human 
being, except the high-priest, had penetrated into this sacred spot. 
He reinstated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood, but compelled him 
to pay an annual tribute to Rome ; Aristobulus accompanied him 
as a prisoner. It was during this war in Palestine that Pompey 
received intelligence of the death of Mithridates. 

During the last two years Mithridates had been making the 
most extensive preparations for a renewal of the contest. He had 
conceived the daring project of marching round the north and west 
coasta of the Euxine, and penetrating even into Italy. With these 
views, he was busily engaged in assembling such a fleet and army 
as would be sufficient for an enterprise of this magnitude. But 
his proceedings were delayed by a long and painfcd illness, which 
incapacitated him for any personal exertion. At length, how- 
ever, his preparations were completed, and he found himself at the 
head of an army of 36,000 men and a considerable fleet. But 
during his illness disaffection had made rapid progress among his 
followers. The full extent of his schemes was. probably com- 
municated to few ; but enough had transpired to alarm the multi- 
tude ; and a foimidable conspiracy was organised by Phamaces, 
the favourite son of Mithridates. He was quickly joined both by 
the whole army and the citizens of Panticapseum, who unanimously 
proclaimed him king ; and Mithridates saw that no choice re- 
mained to him but deatii or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him; but his constitution had 
been so long inured to antidotes, that it did not produce the 
desired effect, and he was compelled to call in the assistance of 
one of his Gaulish mercenaries to despatch him with his sword. 

Pompey now devoted his attention to the settlement of affairs in 
Asia. He confirmed Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, in the 
|)osse8sion of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, tetrarch of 
G^latia, was rewarded with an extension of territory ; and Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, was restored to his kingdom. After 
an absence of seven years Pompey arrived in Italy towards the 
end of B.C. 62. His arrival had been long looked for by all 
parties with various feelings of hope and fear. It was felt that 
at the head of his victorious troops he could easily play the 
part of Sulla, and become the ruler of the state. Important events 
• * Jiad taken place at Borne during the absence of Pompey, of which 

^*. is necessary to give an account before following him to the city. 
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INTEBVAL IIIETC 
CBASSCS TO 1 
CONSPIRACY O 

NoTW[TH9TANDiNG the teatoKilion of the Tribnnate and the aHera- 
tioii ia the judicial power in Pompej'a Conaulahip. the populai 
party had received such a severe blow during SuUn's anpremacy, 
that the ariBtocracyatill retained the chief political influeace dariog 
Pompej's absence in the Eaat But meantiioe a new leader of the 
popular parly bad been rapidly nsin<; into notice, nbo was destined 
not only to crasli the aristocracy, but to overthrow the Republic 
and become the undisputed master of the Roman world. 

C. JcLics CxaAR, irho was descended from an old Patrician 
family, was six years younger than Pompey, having been bom iu 
n.c 100. Ho was closely connected with the popular party by the 
marriage of hia aunt Julia with the great Marius, and he himself 
married, at an early age. (kimelia, the daughter of Ciona, tbo most 
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distinguished of the Marian leaders. Sulla commanded him io 
divorce his wife, and on his refusal he was included in the list of 
the proscription. The Vestal vir^ns and his friends with difficulty 
obtained his pardon from the Dictator, who observed, when they 
pleaded his youth and insignificance, "that that boy would some 
day or another be the ruin of the aristocracy, for that there were 
many Mariuses in him." 

This was the first proof which Csesar gave of the resolution and 
dticision of character which distinguished him throughout life. 
He went to Asia in B.C. 81, where he served his first campaign 
under M. Minucius Thermus, and was rewarded, at the siege of 
Mitylene, with a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. 
Oil his return to Rome he accused (n.c. 77) Cn. Dolabella of ex- 
tortion in his province of Macedonia. Dolabella was acquitted by 
tho senatorial judges ; but Csesar gained great reputation by this 
prosecution, and showed that he possessed powers of oratory which 
bade fair to place him among the foremost speakers at Rome. To 
render himself still more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes. 
which was then celebrated for its school of rhetoric, but in his voy- 
age thither he was captured by pirates, with whom the seas of the 
Mediterranean then swarmed. In this island he was detained by 
tliem till he could obtain fifty talents from the neighbouring cities 
for his ransom. Immediately on obtaining his liberty, he manned 
souie Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, and conducted 
them as prisoners to Pergamus, where he shortly afterwards 
crucified them— a punishment he had frequently threatened them 
witli in sport when he was their prisoner. He then repaired to 
Rhodes, where he studied under ApoUonius for a short time, but 
soon afterwards crossed over into Asia, on the outbreak of the 
Mithridatic war in b.c. 74. Here, although he held no public 
office, he collected troops on his own authority, and repulsed the 
commander of the king, and then returned to Rome in the same 
year, in consequence of having been elected pontiff during his ab- 
sence. His affable manners, and still more his unbounded liber- 
ality, won the hearts of the people. 

CsBsar obtained the Quaetorship in b.c. 68. In this year he lost his 
aunt Julia, the widow of Marius, and his own wife Cornelia. He 
pronounced orations over both of them in the forum, in which he 
took the opportunity of passing a panegyric upon the former leaders 
of the popular party. At the funeral of his aunt he caused the 
images of Marius to be carried in the procession ; they were 
welcomed with loud acclamations by the people, who were de- 
lighted to see their former favourite brought, as it were, into 
public again. 
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CsBsar wanniy supported the GabiDian and Manilian LavB, 
which bestowed upon Ponipey the command against the pirat«fi 
and Mithridates. These measures, as we have already seen, were 
opposed by the aristocracy, and widened still further the breach 
between them and Pompey. In B.C. 65 Cassar was Cuioile JBdile 
along with M. Bibulus, and still further Increased his popularity 
by the splendid games wliich he exhibited. He now took a step 
Wliich openly proclaimed him the leader of the Marian party. He 
caused the statues of Marius and the Cimbrian trophies, which 
had been all destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restored and placed 
at night in the Capitol. In the morning the city was in the higiiest 
state of excitement; the veterans of Marius cried with joy at 
beholding his countenance once more, and greeted Csesar with 
shouts of applause. Q. Catulus brought the conduct of Csesar 
before the notice of the Senate, but the popular excitement was so 
great that they thought it better to let the matter drop. 

In C8Bsar's.^dileship the first Catilinarian conspiracy occurred, 
and from this time his history forms a portion of that of the times. 
But before passing on, the early life of another distinguislied man, 
the greatest of Boman orators, also claims our notice. 

M. TuLLius CiCEKO was bom at Arpinum in B.C. 106, and con- 
sequently in the same year as Pompey. His father was of the 
Equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary estate near Arpi- 
num, but none of his ancestors had ever held any of the offices of 
state. Cicero was therefore, according to the Roman phraseology, 
a New Man (see p. 128). He served his first and only campaign in 
the Social War (b.c. 89), and in the troubled times whicli followed 
he gave himself up with indefatigable perseverance to tliose studies 
which were essential to his success as a lawyer and orator. When 
tranquillity was restored by the final discomfiture of tlie Marian 
party he came forward as a pleader at the age of twenty-five. The 
first of his extant speeches in a civil suit is that for P. Quintius 
(B.C. 81) ; the first delivered upon a ciiminal trial was that in de- 
fence of Sex. Boscius of Ameria, who was charged with parricide 
by Chrysogonus, a freedman of Sulla, supported, as it was under- 
stood, by the influence of his patron. In consequence of tlie failure 
of his health Cicero quitted Borne in B.C. 79 and spent two years 
in study in the philosophical and rhetorical schools of Athens 
and Asia Minor. On his return to the city he forthwith took his 
station in the foremost rank of judicial omtors, and ere long stood 
alone in acknowledged preeminence ; his most formidable rivals 
— Hortensius, eight years liis senior, and C. Aurelius Cotta^ who 
had long been kings of the bar — liavhig been forced, after a short 
but sharp contest for supremacy, to yield. 
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Cicero's reputation and popularity already stood so high that he 
was elected Quaestor (b.c. 76), although, comparatively speaking, a 
stranger, and certainly unsupported hy any powerful family-inter 
rest. He served in Sicily under Sex. Peducseus, Praetor of Lily- 
bsBum. In b.c. 70 he gained great renown hy his impeachment of 
Verres for his oppression of the Sicilians, whom he had ruled as 
Praetor of Syi*acuse for the space of three years (n.c, 73-71). The 
most strenuous exertions were made hy Verres, backed by some of 
the most powerful families, to wrest the case out of the hands of 
Cicero, who however deibated the attempt ; and having demanded 
auci been allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
lie instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less than 
two months, and returned attended by all the neccessaiy witnesses. 
Another desperate etlort was made by Hortensius, now Consul* 
elect, who was counsel for the defendant, to raise up obstacles 
whicli might have tho effect of delaying the trial until the com* 
mericement of the following year; but hero again he was defeated 
by the promptitude and decision of his opponent, who opened the 
case very briefly, proceeded at once to the examination of the wit- 
nesses and the production of the depositions and other papers, 
which taken together constituted a mass of testimony so decisive 
that Verres gave up tho contest as hopeless, and retire^ at oncQ 
into exile without attempting any defence. The full pleadings, 
however, which were to have been delivered, had the trial been 
permitted to run its ordinary course, were subsequently published 
by Cicero. 

In 3.C. 69 Ciceio was ^dil^ and in 66 Praetor. In the latter 
year he delivered his celebrated address to the people in favour of 
the Manilian Law. Having now the Consulship in view, and knowr 
ing that, as a new man, he must expect the most determined opposi* 
tion from the Nobles, he resolved to throw himself into the arm^ 
of the popular party, and to secure the friendship of Pompey, now 
certainly the most important person in the Bepublic. 

In the following year (b.c. 65) the first conspiracy of Catiline 
occurred. The circumstances of the times were favourable to a 
bold and unprincipled adventurer. A wide-spread feeling of dis- 
afifection extended over the whole of Italy. The veterans of Sulla 
had already squandered their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a 
renewal of those scenes of blood which they had found so profit^ 
able. The multitudes whose estates had been confiscated and 
whose relations had been proscribed were eagerly watching for 
any movement which might give them a chance of becoming 
robbers and murderers in their turn. The younger nobility, as 
a classy were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bankrupts 
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in fortane as well as in fame, and eager for any change which 
might relieve them from their emharrassments. The rabble were 
restless and discontented, filled with envy and hatred against the 
rich and powerful. Never was the executive weaker. The Senate 
and Magistrates were wasting their energies in petty disputes, 
indifferent to the interests of the Republic. Pompey, at the head 
of all the best troops of the Bepnblic, was prosecuting a long-pro> 
tracted war in the East; there was no army in Italy, where all 
was hashed in a treacherous calm. 

Of the profligate nobles at this time none was more profligate 
than L. Sebgics Catilina He was the descendant of an ancient 
patrician family which had sunk into poverty, and he first appears 
in history as a zealous partizan of Sulla. During the honrors of 
the proscription he killed his brother-in-law, Q. Cecilius, and is 
said to have murdered even his own brother. His youth was sp^it 
in the open indulgence of every vice ; and it was believed that he 
had made away with his first wife and afterwards with his son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orestilla^ who 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Notwithstand- 
ing these crimes he acquired great popularity among the younger 
nobles by his agreeable address and his zeal in ministering to their 
pleasures. He possessed extraordinary powers of mind and body, 
and all who came in contact with him submitted more or leas to 
the ascendency of his genius. He was Prsstor in b.c. 68; was 
Governor of Africa during the following year; and returned to 
Borne in b.c. 66 in order to press his suit for the Consulship. The 
election for b.c. 65 was carried by P. Autronius PaBtus and P. Cor- 
nelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after convicted of bribery, and 
their places supplied by their competitors and accusers^ L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus. Catiline, who was desiirous of 
becoming a candidate, had been disqualified in consequence of an 
impeachment for oppression in his province preferred by P. Clodius 
Pulcher. Exasperated by their disappointment^ Autronius and 
Catiline formed a project, along with On. Calpumius Piso, another 
profligate young nobleman, to murder the new Consuls upon the 
first of January when offering up their vows in the Capitol, after 
which Autronius and Catiline were to seize the fasces, and Piso 
was to be despatched with an army to occupy the Spains. This 
extraordinary design is said to have been fhistrated solely by the 
impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal prematurely before the 
whole of the armed agents had assembled. 

Encouraged rather than disheartened by a failure which had so 
nearly proved a triumph, Catiline was soon after left completely 
unfettered by his acqtdttal upon trial for extortion, a result 
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secured by the liberal bribes administered to the accuser as well 
as to the jiiry. From this time he proceeded more systematically, 
and enlisted a more numerous body of supporters. In the course 
of B.C. 64 he had enrolled several senators in his ranks, among 
others P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who had been Consul in b.c. 71 , 
and C. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout by his im- 
petuosity and sanguinary violence. He proposed that all debts 
should be cancelled, that the most wealthy citizens should be pro- 
scribed, and that all offices of honour and emolument should be 
divided among his associates. He confidently anticipated that he 
should be elected Consul for the next year along with C. Antonius, 
having formed a coalition with him for the purpose of excluding 
Cicero. The orator, however, was supported, not only by the Equites 
and Pompey's friends, but even by the Senate, who, though disliking 
a New Man, were compelled to give him their support in order to 
exclude Catiline. The consequence was that Cicero and Antonius 
were returned, the former nearly unanimously, the latter by a small 
majority over Catiline. As soon as Cicero entered upon his Consul- 
ship he renounced his connexion with the popular party, and became 
a staunch supporter of the aristocracy. He successfully opposed 
an agrarian law proposed by the Tribune Bullus, and defended C. 
Rabirius, who was now accused by the Tribune Labienus of hav- 
ing been concerned in the death of Satuminus nearly forty years be- 
fore, CsBsar took an active part in both these proceedings. But 
the attention of Cicero was mainly directed to Catiline's conspiracy. 
He gained over his colleague Antonius by resigning to him the 
province of Macedonia. Meantime h6 became acquainted with 
every detail of the plot through Fulvia, the mistress of Q. Cnrius, 
one of Catiline's intimate associates. Thus informed, Cicero called 
a meeting of the Senate on the 21st of October, when he openly 
denounced Catiline, charged him broadly with treason, and asserted 
that the 28th was the period fixed for the murder of the leading 
men in the Republic. The Senate tliereupon invested the Consuls 
with dictatorial power. The Comitia for the election of the 
Consuls was now held. Catiline, again a candidate, was again 
rejected. Driven to despair by this fresh disappointment, he 
resolved at once to bring matters to a crisis. On the night 
of the 6th of November he summoned a meeting of the ring- 
leaders at the house of M. Porcius Lseca, and made arrange- 
ments for an immediate outbreak. Cicero, being immediately 
informed of what took place, summoned, on the 8th of November, 
a meeting of the Senate in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and there 
delivered the first of his celebrated orations against Catiline. Ca- 
tiline, who upon his entrance bad been avoided by all, and was sit- 
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ting alone upon a bench from which every one had shrunk, rose to 
ijeply, but had scarcely commenced when his words were drowned 
by the shouts of ** enemy " and " parricide '' which burst from tlie 
whole assembly, and he rushed forth with threats and curses on 
bis lips. He now resoWed to strike some decisive blow before 
troops could be levied to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving the 
chief control of affairs at Borne in the hands of Lentuhis and Ce- 
thegos, he set forth in the dead of night, and proceeded to join 
Manlius at FsDsulse. 

On the 9th, when the flight of Catiline was known, Cicero 
delivered his second speech, which was addressed to the people in 
the forum. The Senate proceeded to declare Catiline and Man- 
lius public enemies, and decreed that Antonius should go forth to 
the war, while Cicero should remain to guard the city. Cicero 
was now anxious to obtain other evidence, besides that of Fulvia, 
which would warrant him in apprehending the conspirators within 
the walls. This was fortunately supplied by the ambassadors ot 
the AUobroges, wlio were now at Rome, having been, sent to seek 
relief from certain real or alleged grievances. Tlieir suit, how- 
ever, had not prospered, and Lentulus, conceiving that their dis- 
content might be made available for his own purposes, opened a 
negotiation with them and disclosed to them the nature of the 
plot. But they thought it more prudent to reveal all to Q. Fabim 
Sanga, the patron of their state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero. 
By the instructions of the latter tlie ambassadors affected great 
eeal in the undertaking, and obtained a written agreement signed 
by Lentulus, Cethegus, and others. Tiiey quitted Rome soon 
after midnight on the 3rd of December, accompanied by one T. 
Volturcius, who was charged with despatches for Catiline. The 
ambassadors were seized as they were crossing the Mulvian bridge 
by two of the Prsstors who had been stationed in ambush to inte^ 
cept them. 

Cicero instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other 
conspirators to his presence. Lentulus being Prsetor, the Consul 
led him by the hand to the Temple of Concord, where the Senate 
was already met ; the rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 
Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own pe^ 
fional safety being insured, to make a full confession. TTia giBte* 
ments were confirmed by the AUobroges, and the testimony was 
Tendered conclusive by the signatures of the ringleaders, which 
ihey were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, Cethegus, and ^ 
seven others being thus established, Lentulus was ifbrced to abdh I 
cate liis office, and then with the rest was consigned to the charge 
t>f certain Senators, who became responsible for their appeanmce. 
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- Theae circumslances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his Third Oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
nones (5th) of December the Senate was again summoned to deter* 
mine upon the fate of the conspirators. Ciesar, in an elaborate 
speech, proposed that they sliould be kept in confinement in the 
diiTerent toNvns of Italy, but Cato and Cicero strongly advocated 
that they sliould be instantly put to death. Their views were 
adopted by a majority of the Senate, and a decree passed to that 
effect. On the same night Lentulus and his associates were 
strangled by the common executioner in the T Uianum, a loathe 
some dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 

While these things were going on at Rome Catiline had col- 
lected a force amounting to two legions, although not above one^ 
fourth part were fully equipped. When the news of the failure of 
tiie plot at Bome reached his camp many deserted. He there-i 
upon attempted to cross the Apennines and take refuge in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, but the passes were strictly guarded by Metellua 
Geler with three legions. Finding, therefore, that escape was cut 
oflf in front while Antonius was pressing on his rear, Catiline deter- 
mined as a last resource to hazard an engagement. Antonius, in 
consequence of real or pretended illness, resigned the command to> 
M* Petreius, a skilful soldier. The battle was obstinate and 
bloody. The rebels fought with the fury of despair; and when 
Catiline saw that all was lost he charged headlong into the 
tliickest of the fight and fell sword in hand (b.c. 62). 

Oicero had rendered important services to the state and enjoyed 
for a time imbouuded popularity. Catulus in the Senate and Cato 
in the forum hailed him as the ''Father of Ids Country ;" thanksr 
^vings in his name were voted to the gods; and all Italy joined 
in testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero's ela? 
tion knew no bounds ; he fancied that his political infiuence was 
no^w supreme, and looked upon himself as a match even for Pom- 
pey. But his splendid achievement contained the germ of his 
humiliation and downfall. There could be no doubt that the 
punishment inflicted by the Senate upon LentUlus and his asso- 
ciates was a violation of the fundamental principles of the Boman 
constitution, which declared that no citizen coi:Qd be put»to death 
until sentenced by the whole body of the people assembled in their 
Oomltia, and for this act Cicero, as the presiding magistrate, was 
held responsible. It was in vain to urge that the Consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power; the Senate, in the present 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which they 
had no right to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a sen- 
tence which they had no right to pronounce. Nor were his 
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oacuiM long in discovering tliiB valnerable point On tbe last . 

day of tlie ye&r, when, according to ciitabliBhed cualom, he as- 
cended tbe Bostra to give an account to tbe people of the events 1 
of iaa Consulsliip, M«tel1uB Celer, one of the nen' Tribunes, forbade 
him to speali, exclaiming thnt tlie idqii w)io had put Boman citi- 
zens to death witiiuut gniuliug tliem a Iiearing tcds liimBcIf du- ^ 
wortliy of being iieard. But this stlnck was premature. Ttie i 
audience had not yet fo^otten tlieir recent CBcapo ; so that, wboi 
Cicero swore with a loud voice tbat."ho liad saved tbe Republic 
and tlie citj from ruin,' the crowd witb one voicu leiipoiided that , 
lie luid sworn truly. i 

It was rumoured that many other eminent men had been privy 
to Catiline's conspiracy. Among others the lutmes of CrosBoe and 
Ctesar were most frequently mentioned ; but the participation of < 
cither of these men in sncli an enterprise seems most impiobable. 
The interests of Crassus were opposed to such aa Bdventore ; bis ! 
vast wealtli naa employed in a variety of speculations wbicb would 
liave been ruined in a general overthrow ; wliile he bad not tbe ' 
energy or ability to seize and retain the helm in the confusion that 
would iiftvo ensued. Of Cieear'a guilt there is no satiafactory evi- i 
dence, and il is improbable that so keen-siglited a loon would have 
leagued with such a desperate adventurer as Catiline. Cato, in lis ' 
speech respecting tlie futo of tlio conspirators, liiuted that Cssac I 
wished to spare them because he was a partner of their guilt ; bikI I 
in tlio following year (B.C. 62), when Ciesar wae Prietor, Li. Vettiu^ 
who bad been one of Cicero's informers, openly charged him wilb j 
being a party to tbe plot. Thereupon Ceeaur called upon Cicero (o ' 
testify that he had of bis own accord giveu the Consul evidence i 
respecting the conspiracy ; and so complete was bis Tiadicatliw 
that Vcttius waa thrown into prison. 
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FBOH FOHFET'S BETURH FKOM THE EAST TO CICEBO'B BABISHMENT 
AKD RECALL. B.C. 62-67 

PoatPsr. as we have atreadj' aeen, reached Italy in B.C. 62. It vras 
geoeially feared that Le would eeize the Bnpreme power, but lie 
Hoon calmed these apprehengiona by dislianding his army iumedi- 
ately after landing at BranduBium. He did not however eolet 
Rome in triumph till the 30th of September, b.c. 61. Tlie tritunph 
lasted two days, and Butpnaaed in spiendour every qtectaele that 
Borne had jot seen. Tho tabluts carried in the procesaion, on 
wliich his victories were emblazoned, declnred that be had taken 
] OOO strong fortresses, 900 towns, and 800 shipa ; that be had 
ibunded i!9 cities ; that ho had raised the revenue of tlie Roman 
people from 59 milliona to S5 milliona ; and that he had brought 
into the public treasury 20,0UO taJanls. Before bis triumphal car 
walked 324 captive princes. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious part of Pompey*B 
!ifu may be aaid to have ended. Hitherto he liad been employed 
almost excluaivaly in war ; but now he waa called npon to play a 
prominent part in the civil comniotiona of the Bepublio— a port for 
which neither his natural talents nor hia previoos h^ts had in the 
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least fitted him. From the death of Sulla to the present time, a 
period of nearly twenty years, he had heen unqnestionably the first 
man in the Roman world, but he did not retain much Icmger this 
proud portion, and soon discovered that the genius of Caesar had 
reduced him to a second place in the state. ItiKocld seem as if 
Pompey, on his return to Home, hardly knew to which party to 
attach himself. He had been appointed to the conunand against 
the pirates and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocracy, and 
they still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. He could not 
therefore ally himself to them, especially too as some of their most 
influential leaders, such as M. Crassus and L. Lucullus, were his 
personal enemies. At the same time he seems to have been indis- 
posed to unite himself to the popular party, wliich had risen 
into importance during his absence in the East, and OTer which 
Caesar possessed imbouuded influence. But the object which en- 
gaged the immediate attention of Pompey was to obtain from the 
Senate a ratification of his acts in Asia, and an assignment of 
lands which he had promised to his veteraus. In order to secure 
this object, he had purchased the Consulship for one of liis officers, 
L. Afranius, who was elected with Q. Metellus for b.c. 60. But 
L. Afranius was a man of slender ability ; and the Senate, glad of 
an opportunity to put an aflront upon a person whom they both feared 
and hated, resolutely refused to sanction Pompey 's measures in 
Asia. This was the unwisest thing they could have done. If they 
had known their real interests, they would, haye yielded to all 
Pompey 's wishes, and have sought by every means to win liim over 
to tlieir side, as a counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
Influence of Csesar. But their short-sighted policy threw Pompey 
into Caesar's arms, and thus sealed the downfall of their psity. 
Pompey was resolved to fulfil the promises he had made to bis 
Asiatic clients and his veteran troops. 

Caesar had returned from Spain in the middle of this year. He 
liad been in that province for one year as Propraetor, during which 
time he displayed that military ability which was soon to be exhi- 
bited on a still more conspicuous field. He subdued the morni- 
tainous tribes of Lusitania, took the town of Brigantium in the 
country of the Gkillaeci, and gained many other advantages over 
the enemy. His troops saluted him as Imperator, and the Senate 
honoured him by a public thanksgiving. He now laid claim to a 
triumph, and at the same time wished to become a candidate for 
the Consulship. For the latter purpose his presence in the oity 
was necessary ; but as he could not enter the city without relin- 
quishing his triumph, he applied to the Senate to be exempted from 
the usual law, and to become a candidate in his absence. As this 
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was refused, he at once relinquished his trinmph, entered the city 
aud became a candidate for the Consulship. He was elected with- 
out difficulty, but the aristocracy succeeded in associating with 
him in the Consulship M. Bibulus, who belonged to the opposite 
party, and who had likewise been his colleague in the ^dileship 
and PrsBtorship. 

Osesar now represented to Pompey the importance of detaching 
from the aristocracy M. Crassus, who, by his connexions and im- 
mense wealth, possessed great political influence. Pompey and 
Crassus had for a long time past been deadly enemies, but they 
were now reconciled, and the three entered into an agreement to 
divide the power between themselYCs. This first Triumvirate, as 
it is called, was therefore merely a private arrangement between 
the three most powerful men at Rome, which remained a secret till 
the proceedings of Caesar in his Consulship showed that he was 
supported by a power against which it was in vain for his enemies 
to struggle. 

As soon as Caesar had entered upon his Consulship he proposed 
an agrarian law for the division of the rich Campanian land. The 
execution of the law was to be intrusted to a board of twenty 
commissioners. The opposition of the aristocratical party was in 
vain. Pompey and Crassus spoke in favour of the law ; and the 
former declared that he would bring both sword and buckler 
against those who used the sword. On the day on which it 
was put to the vote Bibulus and the other members of the aris- 
tocracy were driven out of the forum by force of arms : the law 
w^as carried, the comrmissioners appointed, and about 20,000 citizens, 
comprising of course a great number of Pompey 's veterans, received 
allotments subsequently. Bibulus, despairing of being able to offer 
any further resistance to Caesar, shut himself up in his own house, 
and did not appear again in public till the expiration of his Consul- 
ship- 
Caesar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey's acts 

in Asia ; and, to cement their union more closely, gave his only 
daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. His next step was to 
gain over the Equites, who had rendered efficient service to Cicero 
in liis Consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristocratical 
party. An excellent opportunity now occurred for accomplishing 
this object. In their eagerness to obtain the farming of the public 
taxes in Asia, the Equites had agreed to pay too large a sum, 
and. accordingly petitioned the Senate for more favourable terms. 
This, however, had been opposed by Metellus Celer, Cato, and 
others of the aristocracy ; and Caesar therefore now carried a law 
to reliove the Equites from one-third of the sum which they had 
Home. q 
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agreed to pay. Having thus gratified the people, the Equites, 
and Pompey, he was easily able to obtain for himself the provinces 
which he wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to sup- 
pose that he already saw that the struggle between the different 
parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the sword. The 
same causes were still in operation which had led to the civil 
wars between Murius and Sulla ; and he was well aware that the 
aristocracy would not hesitate to call in the assistance of force if 
they should ever succeed in detaching Pompey from his interests. 
It was therefore ol the first importance for him to obtain an army 
which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. Ac- 
cordingly he induced the Tribune Yatiuius to propose a bill to the 
people granting him the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum 
for five years (u.o. 68-54). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after- 
wards added. Ciesar chose the Crallic provhices, as he would thus 
be able to pass the winter in Italy, and keep up his couunuiiication 
with the city, while the disturbed state of Further Gaul promised 
him sufficient materials for engaging in a series of wars in which 
he might employ an army that would afterwards be devoted to his 
purposes. In addition to these considerations, Cseaar was also 
actuated by tlie ambition of subduing for ever that nation which 
liad once sacked Rome, and which had been, from the earliest 
times, more or less an object of dread to the Roman state. 

The Consuls of the following year (b.c. 58) were L. Calpurniud 
Piso and A. Gabinius. Piso was Caesar's father-in-law, and Gabi- 
nius in his Tribunate had proposed the law conferring upon Pompey 
the command against the pirates. Csesar saw that it was evident I 
they would support whatever the Triumvirs might wish, Cicera 1 



was now threatened with destruction. 

In B.C. G2, while the wife of Caesar was celebrating in the houso 
of her husband, then Praetor and Pontifex Maximus, the rites of tl:e 
Bona Dea, from which all male creatures were excluded, it was dis- 
covered that P. Clodius Pulcher, a profligate noble, whom we have 
seen inciting the army of LucuUus to insurrection, had found iiis 
way into the maiision disguised in woman's apparel, and, bavin:; 
been detected, had made his escape by the help of a female slave. 
The matter was laid before the Senate, and by them referred to tl.t> 
members of the Pontifical College, who passed a resolution that 
sacrilege had been committed. Caesar forthwith divorced his wifo* 
Clodius was impeached and brought to trial. In defence bd 
pleaded an alibi, offering to prove that ho was at Interamna at th« 
very time when tlie crime was said to have been committed : but 
Cicero came forward as a witness, and swore that he had met ttn<i 
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spoken to Glodius in Rome on the day in question. • In spite of this 
decisive testimony, and th^ evident guilt of the accused, the 
Judices pronounced him innocent by a majority of voices (b.c. 61). 
Glodius now vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. . To accom- 
plish his purpose more readily, lie determined to become a can- 
didate for the Tribunate, but for this it was necessary in the 
first place that he should be adopted into a Plebeian family by 
means of a special law. This, after protracted opposition, was at 
length accomplished through the interference of the Triumvirs, 
and he was elected Tribune for b.c. 58. 
• One of the first acts of Glodius, after entering upon office, was 
to propose a bill interdicting from fire and water any ono who 
should be found to have put a Boman citizen to death untried. 
Cicero changed his attire, and, assuming the garb of one accused, 
went round the forum soliciting the compassion of all whom he 
met. For a brief period public sympathy was awakened. A large 
number of the Senate and the Equites appeared also in mourning, 
and the better portion of the citizens seemed resolved to espouse 
his cause. But all demonstrations of such feelings were promptly 
repressed by Piso and Gabinius. GsBsar had previously made over- 
tures to Cicero, which the orator, overrating his influence and re- 
lying upon the support of Pompey, had rejected. The Triumvirs 
now left him to his fate ; and Gicero, giving way to despair, quitted 
Rome at the beginning of April (b.c. 58), and reached Brundusium 
about the middle of the month. From thence he crossed over to 
Greece. The instant that the departure of Gicero became known, 
a law wasr passed pronouncing his banishment, forbidding any 
one to entertain or harbour him, and denouncing as a public enemy 
whosoever should take any steps towards procuring his recall. His 
mansion on the Palatine, and his villas at Tusculum and Formise, 
were at the same time given over to plunder and destruction. 
Clodius, having thus gratified his hatred, did not care to consult 
any longer the views of the Triumvirs. He restored Tigranes to 
liberty, whom Pompey had kept in confinement, ridiculed the great 
Imperator before the people, and was accused of making an attempt 
upon his life. Pompey in revenge resolved to procure the recall 
of Cicero from banishment, and was thus brought again into 
some friendly connexions with the aristocratical party. The new 
Consuls ( B.C. 57) were favourable to Cicero ; but though Glodius 
was no longer in office, he had several partizans among the Tri- 
bunes who oflfered the most vehement opposition to the restoration 
of his great enemy. One of the chief supporters of Cicero was the 
Tribune T. Annius Milo, a man as unprincipled and violent a? 

Q2 
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Clodins himself. He opposed force to force, and at the head of a 
band of glndiatore attacked the hired ruffians of Clodiua. Tbe , 
■treets of Bonio were Uie scenea of almost daily conflicts between 
the leaders of these assasBins. At length the Senate, with tlie fall 
approbation of Pompej, determined to invite the votera from the 
different parts of Italy to repair to Rome and assist in carrying a , 
law for the recall of Cicero. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, 
the bill was passed by an OTerwhelming majority. On the same 
day Cicero quilted DyrTBChium, and crossed over to BnindnBinm. 
Ho received deputations and congratulatory addresses from all tlic 
towns on tbe line of the Appian Way ; and having arrived at Borne ■ 
on the 1th of September, a vast multitude poured forth to meet 
liim. while the crowd rent the air with acclamations as he passed 
through the forum and ascended the capttol to reader thanks to 
Jlipiler (B.C. 57). 
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CHAFTEK XXXIII. 

Cesar's campaigns in oaiti.. b.c. 58-50. 

C«siB set out for liis proyinee inimedittlely after Cicero had gone 
into eiile (b.c. 58). During llic nest nine years lie mas occupied 
with the subjugation of Oaul. In tliia time lie conquered tlie 
irholo of Transalpine Gaul, vrliicli liad liitlierto been independent 
of the Bomans, with the eirception of tbo part called Provincia. 
Twice be crossed the Khine, and carried the terror of the Roman 
arms beyond that river. Tnico he landed in Britain, nhich had 
been hitherto unknown to the Bomans. We can only offer a very 
brief eketcli of the principal events of each year. 

First Campaign, M.C. 58.— Cieaar left Rome towards tho latter 
end of April, and arrived at Geneva in eight days. His first cam- 
paign was against the Helvetii, a Gallic people situated to the 
nortll of tho Lake of Geneva, and between the Bhine and Mount 
Jura. Tliia people, quitting their homes, had passed through tba 
country of tlie Scquani, and wero plundering the territories of the 
.^dui. Three out of their four clans liad already crossed the Arar 
{Same) ; but the fourth, which was still un the eastern side of the 
river, was surprised by Cfesar and cut to pieces. He tlien threw 
a bridge across tho Arar, followed them caufiously for some days, 
and at length fought a pitched battle with tlieiu near the town of 
Bi bracte {Aatan) , The Helvetii were defeated with great slaughter, 
-and the remnaut compelled to return to their Ibrmer homes. 
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This great victory raised Ciesar s fame among the Tarioos tribes 
of Ganls; and the ^dui solicited liis assistance against Ario- 
Tistus, a German king who had invaded Ganl, and was constantly 
bringing over the Bhine fresh swarms of Germans. Caesur com- 
manded Ariovistus to abstain from introducing any more Germans 
into Graul, to restore the hostages to the ^dui, and not to attack 
the latter or their allies. A haughty answer was returned to these 
commands, and both parties prepared for war. Csesar advanced 
northwards through the country of the Sequani, took possession of 
Vesontio {Bemngon), an important town on the Dubis (J>ow6»), and 
some days afterwards fought a decisive battle with Ariovistus, who 
suffered a total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army to the 
Bhine, a distance of fifty miles. Only a very few, and among the 
rest Ariovistus himself, crossed the river; the rest were cut to 
pieces by the Boman cavalry. 

Second Campaign, B.C. 57. — The following year was occupied 
with the Belgic war. Alarmed at Csasar's success, the various 
Belgic tribes which dwelt between the Sequana {Seine) and the 
Bhine, and were the most warlike of all the Gauls, had entered 
into a confederacy to oppose him, and had raised an army of 300,000 
men. CsBsar opened the campaign by marching into the country 
of the Bemi, who submitted at his approach. He then crossed the 
Axona {Ai8ne\ and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 
right bank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro- 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking up tbeir vast 
army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto CflBsar had 
remained in his entrenchments, but he now broke up from his 
quarters, and resumed the offensive. The Suessiones, the Bello- 
vaci, and Ambiani were subdued in succession, or surrendered of 
their own accord ; but a more formidable task awaited him when 
he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of all the Belgic tribes. 
In their country, near the river Sabis (Samhre), the Boman army 
was surprised by the enemy while engaged in fortifying the camp. 
The attack of the Nervii was so unexpected that before the Romans 
/5ould form in rank the enemy was in their midst : the Boman sol- 
diers began to give way, and the battle seemed entirely lost. Caesar 
freely exposed his own person in the first line of the battle, and 
discharged alike the duties of a brave soldier and an able general. 
His exertions and the discipline of the Boman troops at length 
triumphed; and the Nervii were defeated with such innnense 
slaughter, that out of 60,000 fighting-men only 500 remained in the 
state. When the Senate received the despatches of Cfesar announ- 
chig this victory, they decreed a public thanksgiving of fifteen days 
—a distinction which had never yet been granted to any one. 
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Third Campaign, b.c. 56.— In the tliird campaign Caesar com- 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a naval 
war against the Veneti, the inhabitants of the modem Brittany, 
and by means of his lieutenants conquered the remaining tribes 
vrho still held out. In the later part of the summer Csesar marched 
against the Morini and Menapii (in the neighbourhood of Calais 
and Boulogne). Thus all Gaul had been apparently reduced to 
subjection in three years ; but the spirit of the people was yet un- 
broken, and they only waited for an opportunity to rise against their 
conquerors. 

Fourth Campaign^ n.c. 55. — In the following year Ctesar deter- 
mined to attack the Germans. The Gauls had suffered too much 
in the last three campaigns to make any further attempt against 
the Romans at present; but Caesar's ambition would not allow 
him to be idle. Fresh wars must be undertaken to employ his 
troops in active service. Two German tribes, the Usipetes and 
the Tenchtheri, had been driven out of their own country by the 
Suevi, and had crossed the Rhine with the intention of settling 
in Graul. This, however, Caesar was resolved to prevent, and ac- 
cordingly prepared to attack them. The Germans opened nego- 
tiations with him, but while these were going on a body of 
their cavalry defeated Caesar's Gallic horse. On the next day all 
the German chiefs came into Caesar's camp to apologise for what 
they had done ; but Caesar detained them, and straightway led his 
troops to attack the enemy. Deprived of their leaders and taken 
by surprise, the Germans, after a feeble resistance, took to flight, 
and were almost all destroyed by the Roman cavalry. After this 
victory Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine in order to strike terror 
into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge of boats across the 
river, probably in the neighbourhood of Cologne ; and after spend- 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the Rhine, and ravaging 
the country of the Sigambri, he returned to Gaul and broke down 

the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, Caesar 
resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking this expedjj 
tion at such a late period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of the island from personal observation, than with any 
view to permanent conquest at present. He accordingly took with 
him only two legions, with which he sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a 
landing somewhere near the Bouth Foreland, after a severe struggle 
with the natives. Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Cassar ; but, in consequence of the loss of a great 
part of the Roman fleet a few days afterwards, they took up arms 
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again. Being however defeated, they again sent offers of snbmis- 
sion to Cffisar, who simply demanded doable the number of hostages 
he had originally required, as he was anxious to return to Graul be- 
lore the autumnal equinox. * 

The news of these yictories over the Germans and far-distant 
Britons was received at Bome with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
Senate voted a public thanksgiving of twenty days, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Oato, who declared that Csesar ought to be de- 
livered up to the Usipetes and Tenchtheii, to atone for his treachery 
in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

Fifth Campaigny B.C. 54. — ^The greater part of Caesar's fifth cam- 
paign was occupied with his second invasion of Britain. He sailed 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, and landed without 
opposition at the same place as in the former year. The British 
states had intrusted the supreme command to Cassivellaunus, a 
chief whose territories were divided from the maritime states by 
the river Tamesis (Thames). The Britons bravely opposed the 
progress of the invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage- 
ments. OfiBsar crossed the Thames above London, probably in 
the neighbourhood of Kingston, took the town of Cossivellaunus, 
and conquered great part of the counties of Essex and Middlesex. 
In consequence of these disasters, Cassivellaunus sued for peace ; 
and after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute wliich Bri- 
tain should pay yearly to the Boman people, GsBsar returned to 
Gaul towards the latter part of the summer. He gained no more 
by his second invasion of Britain than by his first. He had pene- 
trated, it is true, further into the country, but had left no garrisons 
or military establishments behind him ; and the people obeyed the 
Bomans as little afterwards as they had done before. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of com in Graul, Caesar was 
obliged to divide his forces, and station his legions for the winter 
in different parts. This seemed to the Gauls a favourable op- 
portunity for recovering their lost independence, and destroying 
their conquerors. The Eburones, a Gallic people between the 
Meuse and the Bhine, near the modem TongreSy destroyed the de- 
tachment under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aumn- 
culeius Cotta. They next attacked the camp of Q. Cicero, the 
brother of the orator, who was stationed among tlie Nervii. Cicero 
repulsed the enemy in all their attempts, till he was at length re- 
lieved by CflBsar in person, who came to his assistance with two 
legions as soon as he heard of the dangerous position of his legate. 
The forces of the enemy, which amounted to 60,000, were defeated 
by Caesar, who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his men foi 
the bravery they had shown. 
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Sixth Campaign^ B.C. 53. — In the next year the Gauls again took 
up arms, and entered into a most formidable conspiracy to recover 
their independence. The destruction of the Boman troops under 
Sabinus and Cotta, and the tmsettled state of Gaul during the 
winter, had led Caesar to apprehend a general rising of the 
natives; and he had accordingly levied two new legions in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, and obtained one from Pompey, who was remaining 
in the neighbourhood of Eome as Proconsul with the imperium. 
Being thus at the head of a powerful army, he was able to subdue 
the tribes that revolted, and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, 
Canmtes, Menapii, and Treviri to return to obedience. • But as 
the Treviri had been supported by the Germans, he crossed the 
Bhino again a little above the spot where he had passed over 
two years before ; and after receiving the submission of the Ubii, 
ravaged the country of the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid 
waste the countiy of the Eburones with fire and sword. At the 
conclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a strict inquiry into the 
revolt of the Senones and Carnutes ; and caused Acco, who had 
been the chief ringleader in the conspiracy, to be put to death. 

Seventh Campaign, b.c. 52. — The unsuccessful issue of last year's 
revolt had not yet damped the spirits of the Gauls. The execution 
of Acco had frightened all the chiefs, as every one feared that his 
turn might come next ; the hatred of the Boman yoke was intense ; 
and thus all the materials were ready for a general conflagration. 
It was first kindled by the Carnutes, and in a short time it spread 
from district to district till almost the whole of Gaul was in flames. 
Even the -^dui, who had been hitherto the faithful allies of the 
Bomans, and had assisted them in all their wars, subsequently joined * 
the general revolt. At the head of the insurrection was Vercin- 
gctorix, a young man of noble family belonging to the Arvemi, 
and by far the ablest general that CsBsar had yet encountered. 
Never before had the Gauls been so united : Caesar's conquests of 
the last six years seemed to be now entirely lost. The campaign 
of this year therefore was by far the most arduous that Caesar had 
yet carried on ; but his genius triumphed over every obstacle, and* 
rendered it the most briUiant of all. He concentrated his forces 
with incredible rapidity, and lost no time in attacking the chief 
towns in the hands of the enemy. Vellaunodunum (in the country 
of Chdteau^Landon), Genabum {Orleans), and Noviodunum {Nouarif 
between Orleans and Bourges), fell into his hands without difficulty. 
Alarmed at his rapid progress, Vercingetorix persuaded his country- 
men to lay waste their country and destroy their towns. This plan 
was accordingly carried into effect ; but, contrary to the wishes of 
Vercingetorix, Avaricum (^Botirges), the chief town of the Bituriges, 
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and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the general destnic* 
tion. This town Caesar accordingly besieged ; and, notwithstanding 
the heroic resistance of the Gauls, it was at length taken, and all 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, were indiscriminately 
butchered. 

Caesar now divided his army into two parts : one division, con- 
sisting of four legions, he sent, under the command of T. Labienus, 
against the Senones and Parisii ; the other, comprising six legions, 
he led in person into the country of the Arverni, and with them laid 
siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). The revolt of the iEdui shortly 
afterwards compelled him to raise the siege, and inspired the Gauls 
with fresh courage. Vercingetorix retired to Alesia (Alise in 
Burgundy), which was considered impregnable, and resolved to 
wait for succours from his countrymen. Caesar immediately laid 
siege to the place, and drew lines of circumvallation around it. 
The Romans, however, were in their turn soon surrounded by a 
vast Gallic army which had assembled to raise the siege. Caesar's 
army was thus placed in imminent peril, and on no occasion in 
his whole life was his military genius so conspicuous. He was 
between two great armies. Vercingetorix had 70,000 men in 
Alesia, and the Gallic army without consisted of between 250,000 
and 300,000 men. Still he would not raise the siege. He prt*- 
vented Vercingetorix from breaking through the lines, entirely 
routed the Gallic army without, and finally compelled Alesia to 
surrender. Vercingetorix himself fell into his hands. The fall of 
Alesia was followed by the submission of the iEdui and Arverni. 
Caesar then led his troops into winter-quarters. After receiving 

* his despatches, the Senate voted him a public tlianksgiving of 
twenty days, as in the year b.c. 55. 

Eighth Campaign, B.C. 51. — The victories of the preceding year 
had determined the fate of Gaul ; but many states still remained 
in arms, and entered into fresh conspiracies during the winter. 
This year was occupied in the reduction of these states, into the 
particulars of which we need not enter. During the winter Caesar 

•employed himself in the pacification of Gaul; and, as he already 
saw that his presence would soon be necessary in Italy, he was 
anxious to remove all causes for future wars. He accordingly 
imposed no new taxes, treated the states with honour and respect, 
iind bestowed great presents upon the chiefs. The experience of 
the last two years had taught the Gauls that they had no hope of 
contending successfully against Caesar ; and, as he now treated tliem 
with mildness, they were the more readily induced to sabmit 
patiently to the Eoman yoke. 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 

MEST TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF TUB CIVIL WAR,- —EXPEDI- 
TION AND DEATH OF CBA8S08. B.C. £ , -50. 

CiCBBO fetumod from lianishmeiit aa atiered man. Though Iiia 
Tetum tad been glorious, he saw that bis positiun waS entirelj 
clianged, and he was forced b> yield to a power which he no longer 
dated to resist. He even lent hia support to the TiiumvirB, and 
praised in public those proceedings which he liad once openly and 
loudly condemned. Meantime the power of Porapey had been 
sliaken a.t Rome. A misunderstanding had spmng up between him 
and CrosBus ; and Cato and the other leadeiB of the aristocmcy 
attacked him with the utmost vehemence. The Senate began to 
entertain hopes of recovering their power. They determined to 
support L. Domitius A henobarbiia, who, in n.c. 5G, had become a 
nandidate for the Conaulahip for the following year, and who 
threatened to deprive Cnear of bis provinces and armies. Under 
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these circumstances CsBsar invited Pompey and Crassns to meet 
Lim at Luca (Xucca) in the spring of B.C. 56. He reconciled them 
to each other, and arranged that they were to be Consols for the 
next year, and obtain provinces and armies, while he himself was 
to have his government prolonged for another five years, and to 
receive pay for his troops. On their return to Borne Pompey and 
Crassus became candidates for the Consulship ; but Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, supported by Cato and the aristocracy, offered a 
most determined opposition. The Consul Lentulus Marcellinus 
likewise was resolved to use every means to prevent their election ; 
and, finding it impossible to carry their election while Marcellinus 
was in office, they availed themselves of the veto of two of the 
Tribunes to prevent the Consular Comitia from being held this 
year. The elections therefore did not take place till the beginning 
of B.C. 55, under the presidency of an interrex. Even then Aheno- 
barbus and Cato did not relax in their opposition ; and it was not 
till the armed bands of Pompey and Crassus had cleared the 
Campus Martins of their adversaries that they were declared 
Cousuls for the second time (b.c. 55). 

They forthwith proceeded to carry into effect the compact that 
had been made at Luca. They induced the Tribune C. Trebonius 
to bring forward two bills, one of which gave the province of the 
two Spains to Pompey, and that of Syria to Crassus ; the other pro- 
longed Caesar's government for five years more, namely from the Ist 
of January, B.C. 53, to the end of the year 49. Pompey was now at 
the head of the state ; and at the expiration of his year of office 
would no longer be a private man, but with the command of an 
army and in possession of the imperium. With an army he felt sure 
of regaining his former influence. He had now completed the 
theatre which he had been some time building ; and, as a means of 
regaining the popular favour, he resolved to open it with an exhi- 
bition of games of unparalleled splendour and magnificence. The 
building itself was worthy of the conqueror of the East. It was 
the first stone theatre that had been erected at Home, and was 
sufficiently large to accommodate 40,000 spectators. The games 
exhibited lasted many days. Five hundred African lions and 
eighteen elephants were killed. A rhinoceros was likewise ex- 
hibited on this occasion for the first time. Pompey sent an army 
into Spain under the command of his lieutenants, L. Afranius and 
M. Petreius, while he himself remained in the neighbourhood of 
Borne as Proconsul. 

Before the end of the year Crassus set out for Syria, with the 
intention of attacking the Parthians. He was anxious to distin- 
guish himself in war, like Pompey and Ceesar ; and, though upwards 
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of sixty years of age, he chose rather to enter upon an undertaking 
for which he had no genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth 
and influence at home. He crossed the Euphrates in B.C. 54, but, 
hesitating to proceed at once against Parthia, he gave the enemy 
time to assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without accom- 
plishing anything of importance. He spent the winter in Syria, 
where, instead of exercising his troops and preparing for the 
ensuing campaign, he plundered the temples, and employed his time 
in collecting money from every quarter. In the following spring 
(B.C. 53) he again crossed the Euphrates, and plunged into the 
Bandy deserts of Mesopotamia. He trusted to the guidance of an 
Arabian chieftain, who promised to lead him by the shortest way to 
the enemy. But this man was in the pay of Surenas, the Parthian 
general ; and when he had brought the Bomans into the open plains 
of Mesopotamia, he seized a frivolous pretext, and rode off to inform 
Surenas that the Boman army was delivered into his hands. The 
Parthians soon appeared. They worried the densely-marshalled 
Homans with showers of arrows ; and by feigned retreats, during 
which they continued to discharge their arrows, they led the Bomans 
into disadvantageous positions. The son of Crassus, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as one of CaBsar s lieutenants in Gaul, was 
slain; and the Bomans, after suffering great loss, retreated to 
Carrhaa, the Haran of Scripture. On the following day they 
continued their retreat; and Surenas, fearing that Crassus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuffle which ensued was slain by 
some unknown hand. His head was carried to the Parthian king 
Orodes, who caused melted gold to be poured into the mouth, 
saying, *' Sate thyself now with that metal of which in life thou 
wert so greedy." Twenty thousand Boman troops were slain, and 
ten thousand taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most 
disastrous in which the Bomans were ever engaged. Only a small 
portion of the Boman army escaped to Syria under the command of 
L. Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of Caesar's assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose advice 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 

The death of Crassus left Pompey and Caesar alone at the head 
of the state ; and it became evident that sooner or later a struggle 
would take place between them for tlie supremacy. The death of 
Julia, in b.o. 54, to whom both her &ther and husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link which might have united them much longer. 
Pompey considered that he had been the chief means of raising 
Caesar to power, and he appeared long to have deemed it im- 
possible that the conqueror of Mithridates could be thrown into the 
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shade by any popular leader. Such a result, however, was now im^ 
minent. OsBsar's brilliant victories in Gaul were in everybody's 
mouth ; and Pompey saw with ill- disguised mortification that he 
was becoming the second person in the state. Though this did not 
lead him to break with Osesar at once, it made him anxious to 
increase his power and influence, and he therefore now resolved, if 
possible, to obtain the Dictatorship. He accordingly used no efEbrt 
to put an end to the disturbances at Rome between Milo and 
Olodius in this year, in hopes that all parties would be willing 
to accede to his wishes in order to restore peace to the city. Milo 
was a candidate for the Consulship and Olodius for the Frietorship. 
Each was attended by a band of hired ruffians ; battles took place 
between them daily in the forum and the streets ; all order and 
government were at an end. In such a state of things no elections 
could be held, and the confusion at length became downright 
anarchy, when Milo murdered Glodius on the 20th of January 
in the following year (b.o. 52). The two rivals had met near 
Bovillae, accompanied, as usual, by their armed followers. A fkay 
ensued. The party of Milo proved the stronger, and Olodius took 
refuge in a house. But Milo attacked the house, dragged out 
Olodius, and having dispatched him left him dead upon the road. 
His body was found by a Senator, carried to Rome, and exposed 
naked to the people. They were violently excited at the sight, and 
their feelings were still further inflamed by the harangues of the 
Tribunes. The benches and tables of the Senate-house were seized 
to make a funeral pile for their favourite ; and not only the Senate- 
house but several other public buildings were reduced to ashes. 
As the riots still continued, the Senate had no longer any choice 
but to call in the assistance of Pompey. They therefore com* 
missioned him to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 
Pompey, who had obtained the great object of his desires, obeyed 
with alacrity ; he was invested with the supreme power of the state 
by being elected sole Consul on the 25th of February; and in order 
to deliver the city from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought for- 
ward laws against violence and bribery at elections. Milo was put 
upon his trial; the court was surrounded with soldiers; Cicero, 
who defended him, was intimidated, and Milo was condemned, and 
went into exile at Massilia.* Others shared the same fate, and 
peace was once more restored to the state. 

Pompey's jealousy of CsBsar brought him into connexion with the 

* Cicero sent to Milo at Masailia the oration which he meant to have deli- 
livered, the one which we still have. Milo, after reading it, remarked, ** I am 
glad it was not deli-vered, for I should then have been acquitted, and never 
known the delicate flavour of these Massilian mullets." 
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aristoc'ratical party. After Julia's death he liad married ComeHa* 
tlie daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his colleague on 
the first of August. His next step was to strike a hlow at Csesar. 
He hrought forward an old law that no one should become a candidate 
for a public office while absent, in order that Gsesar might be 
obliged to resign his command, and to place himself in the power of 
his enemies at Home, if he wished to obtain the Consulship a 
second time.* But the renewal of this enactment was so mani- 
festly aimed at Osesar that his friends insisted he should be 
specially exempted from it ; and as Pompey was not yet prepared 
to break openly with him, he thought it more expedient to yield. 
At the same time Pompey provided that he himself should remain 
in command of an army after his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by which his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. And, in case Caesar 
should obtain the Consulship, he caused a law to be enacted, in 
virtue of which no one could have a province till five years had 
elapsed from tlie time of his holding a public office. Such were 
the precautious adopted against CsBsar, the uselessness of which 
time soon showed. 

In the following year (b.c. 51) Pompey declared himself still 
more openly on the side of the Senate ; but still he shrank from 
supporting all the violent measures of the Consul M. Claudius 
Murcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Ctcsar, on the plea 
that the war in Gaul was finished, and to deprive him of the 
privilege of becoming a candidate for tlie Consulship in his absence. 
The Consuls for the next year (b.c. 50), L. -^milius Paullus and 
O. Claudius Marcellus, and the powerful Tribune C. Curio, were all 
reckoned devoted partizans of Pompey and the Senate. CflBsar, 
however, gained over Paullus and Curio by large bribes, and with 
a lavish hand distributed immense sums of money among the 
leading men of Bome. It was proposed in the Senate by the 
Consul C. Marcellus that Caesar should lay down his command by 
the 13th of November. But this was an unreasonable demand; 
Caesar's government had upwards of another year to run ; and if he 
had come to Bome as a private man to sue for the Consulship, 
there can be no doubt that his life would have been sacrificed. 
Cato had declared that he would bring Caesar to trial as soon as he 
laid down his command ; but the trial would have been only a 
mockery, for Pompey was in the neighbourhood of the city at the 
head of an army, and would have overawed the judges by his 

* CoBsar'u government would expire at the end of b.c. 49, and he had there- 
fore determined to obtain the Consulship for B.C. 48, since otherwise be would 
become a private person. 
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Boldieiy as at Milo*s triaL The Tribune Curio consequently inter- 
posed his veto upon the proposition of Marcellus. The Senate^ 
anxious to diminish the number of his troops, had, under pretext 
of a war with the Parthians, ordered that Pompey and Cffisar 
should each furnish a legion to be sent into the East. The 
legion which Pompey intended to devote to this service was one 
he had lent to Csesar in b.c. 53, and which he now accordingly 
demanded back ; and, although CsBsar saw that he should thus be 
deprived of two legions, which would probably be employed against 
himself, he comphed with the request. Upon their arrival in Italy, 
they were not sent to the East, but were ordered to pass the winter 
at Capua. Csesar took up his quarters at Bavenna, the last town 
in his province bordering upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, CsBsar still showed himself will- 
ing to enter into negotiations with the aristocracy, and accordingly 
sent Curio with a letter addressed to the Senate, in which he 
expressed his readiness to resign his command if Pompey would dc 
the same. Curio arrived at Bome on the 1st of January, b.c. 49, 
the day on which the new Consuls L. Cornelius Lentulus and 
C. Claudius Marcellus entered upon their office. It was with great 
difficulty that the Tribunes, M. Antonius, afterwards the well- 
known' Triumvir, and Q. Cassius Longinus, forced the Senate to 
allow the letter to be read. After a violent debate the motion of 
Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was carried, "that Csesar should 
disband his army by a certain day, and that if he did not do so he 
should be regarded as an enemy of the state." On the 6th of 
January the Senate passed the decree investing the Consuls with 
Dictatorial power. Antonius and Cassius, considering their lives 
no longer safe, fled from the city in disguise to Caesar's army, and 
called upon him to protect the inviolable persons of the Tribunca 
This was the crisiB. The Senate intrusted the management of the 
war K) Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops should 
be held, and voted a sum of money from the public treasury to 
Pompey. Pompey all along had no apprehensions as to the war ; 
he thought it impossible that Csesar should ever march against 
him ; he was convinced that his great fame would cause a multi- 
tude of troops to flock around him whenever he wished. In ad- 
dition to this he had been deceived as to the disposition of Caesar's 
troops : he had been led to believe that they were ready to desert 
their general at the first opportunity. Consequently, when the war 
broke out, Pompey had scarcely any troops except the two legions 
which he had obtained from Csesar, and on the fidelity of which he 
could by no means rely. 



Marcos Brutus. 

CHAPTEE XXXV. • 

ND CIYIL WAB TO OJCfiAR'S 
19-14. 

Aa soon as Cfesar learnt at Bavenna the last resolution of the 
Senate, he osaembled his soldiers, infonoed them of the wrongs he 
had Bosbiined, and called upon them to sappoit him. Finding 
them quite willing to follow him, he crossed the Bubicon.* which 
separated Mb province from Italy, and occupied Ariminum, where 
he met with the Tribunes. He commenced his enterprise with 
only one legion, consisting of 5000 foot-soldiers and 300 horse, but 
others had orders to follow bim from Transalpine Gaul, and he wsb 
well aware of the importance of expedition, that the enemy might 
have no time to complete their preparationa. Though it was the 
middle of winter, he pushed on with the utmost rapidity, and such 
was the popularity of his cause in Italy, that city after city opened 
its gates to him, and his march was like a triumphal progress. 
Arretium, Pisaurum, Fanum, Aocona, Iguvium, aud AusLiiaum fell 

* ITie croseing of this slieani w»8 in reiillty a d«lEiniti0Ii of war Bgalnal the 
Repablic, and loter writers relate that upon arriTin^ at tbe Eublcon Cteear 
Ions hesitatEd whether he ihould take this ineTac9.ble Btep, and th&t, sfter 
pondering nun; houni, he at length ext^siined, ■' The die le cait," and plui^ed 
Into Ih< riT«. But tbere Is not a word of this In Csur's own ornatire. 
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into his bands. These successes caused the utmost consternation 
at Borne ; it was reported that Caesar's cavalry were already at the 
gates; a general panic seized the Senate, and they fled £rom the 
city without even taking with them the money from the public 
treasury. Csesar continued his victorious march through Picenum 
till he came to Corfiniiun, which L. Domitius Ahenobarbus held 
with a strong force ; but, as Pompey did not march to his assistance, 
Domitius was unable to maintain the place, and fell himself into 
Caesar's hands, together with several other Senators and distingmshed 
men. CsBsar, with the same clemency which he displayed throughout 
the whole of the Civil War, dismissed them all uninjured. He then 
hastened southward in pursuit of Pompey, who had now resolved 
to abandon Italy. He reached Brundusium before Caesar, but had 
not sailed when the latter arrived before the town. Caesar straight- 
way laid siege to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on the 17th 
of March, and embarked for Greece. Caesar was unable to follow 
him for want of ships. He accordingly marched back from Brun- 
dusium, and repaired to Rome, having thus in three months become 
the master of the whole of Italy. 

The only opposition which Caesar met with in Borne was from 
L. Metellus the Tribune, who attempted to prevent him fit)m 
entermg the public treasury, though the people had given him 
permission to take from it as much money as he pleased. *' Stand 
aside, young man," said Caesar, " it is easier for me to do than to 
say." After remaining in the neighbourhood of Bome for a short 
time, he set out for Spain, leayiug M. Lepidus in charge of the 
city and M. Antonius in command of the troops in Italy. He sent 
Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, Q. Valerius to take possession of 
Sardinia, and C. Antonius to occupy Ulyricum. Curio and Valerius 
obtained possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposition ; and 
the former then passed over into Africa, which was in possession of 
the Pompeian party. Here, however, he encountered strong oppo- 
sition, and at length was defeated, and lost his life in a battle with 
Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported P. Atius Varus, the 
Pompeian commander. C. Antonius also met with ill success in 
Ulyricum, for his army was defeated, and he himself taken prisoner. 
These disasters were more than counterbalanced by Caesar's vic- 
tories in the meantime in Spain. Leaving Bome about the middle 
of April, he found, on his arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to 
submit to him. He besieged the place forthwith, but, unable to 
take it immediately, he left C. Trebonius and D. Brutus with part 
of his troops to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
Spain. On the approach of Caesar, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, 
the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain, united their forces, and took up a 
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strong position near the town of Derda {Lerida in Catalonia), on the 
right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). After experiencing great diffi- 
ctilties at first and some reverses, Csesar at length reduced Afranins 
and Petreius to such straits that they were obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of their troops 
disbanded, and the remainder incorporated among Caesar's troops. 
The conqueror then proceeded to march against Varro, who com- 
manded two legions in the Further Province ; but, after the victory 
over Afranins and Petreius, there was no army in Spain capable of 
offering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrendered to Csesar on 
his arrival at Corduba {Cordova), Having thus subdued aU Spain 
in forty days, he returned to Gaul. Massilia had not yet yielded ; 
but the siege had been prosecuted with so much vigour, that the 
inhabitants were compelled to surrender the town soon after he 
appeared before the walls. 

During his absence in Spain Caesar was appointed Dictator by 
the Praetor M. Lepidus, who had been empowered to do so by a 
law passed for the purpose. On his return to Rome, Caesar assumed 
the new dignity, but laid it down again at the end of eleven days, 
after holding the Consular Comitia, in which he himself and 
P. Servilius Vatia were elected Consuls for the next year. But 
during these eleven days he caused some very important laws to 
be passed. The first was intended to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect to a great extent the rights of creditors. He 
next restored all exiles ; and finally he conferred the full citizen- 
ship upon the Transpadani, who had hitherto held only the Liatin 
franchise. 

After laying down the Dictatorship Caesar went in December to 
Brundusium, where he had previously ordered his troops to assemble. 
He had lost many men in the long march from Spain, and also 
from sickness arising from their passing the autumn in the south 
of Italy. Pompey during the summer had raised a large force 
in Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Roman 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry ; and his 
forces far surpassed in number those which Caesar had assembled 
at Brundusium. Moreover Pompey's fleet, under the command of 
Bibulus, Caesar's colleague in his first Consulship, completely com- 
manded the sea. Still Caesar ventured to set sail from Brundusium 
on the 4th of January, and he arrived the next day in safety on 
the coast of Epirus. In consequence, however, of the small num- 
ber of his ships, he was able to carry over only seven legions, 
which, from the causes previously mentioned, had been so thinned 
as to amount only to 15,000 foot and 500 horse. After landing 
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this force he sent back his ships to bring over the remainder ; but 
part of the fleet was intercepted in its return by M. Bibnlus, who 
kept up such a strict watch along the coast that the rest of Ciesar's 
army was obliged for the present to remain at Bmndusium. Caesar 
was thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy's country, 
and cut off from the rest of his army ; but he knew that he could 
thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore immediately commenced 
acting on the offensive. After gaining possession of Oricnm and 
ApoUonia, he hastened northwards, in hopes of surprising Dyrrba- 
chium, where all Pompey's stores were deposited ; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reached this town before him, and both armies then 
encamped opposite to each other, Pompey on the right, and CuBsar 
on the left bank of the river Apsus. Osesar was now greatly in 
want of reinforcements, and such was his impatience that he at- 
tempted to sail across the Adriatic in a small boat. The waves ran 
so high that the sailors wanted to turn back, till Caesar discovered 
himself, telling them that they carried Caesar and his fortunes. They 
then toiled on, but the storm at length compelled them to return, 
and with diflBculty they reached again the coast of Greece. Shortly 
afterwards M. Antonius succeeded in bringing over the remainder 
of the army. Pompey meantime had retired to some high gromid 
near Dyrrhachium, and, as he would not venture a battle with 
CsBsar's veterans, Csesar began to blockade him in his position, and 
to draw lines of circumvallation of an extraordinary extent. They 
were nearly completed when Pompey forced a passage through 
them, and drove back Caesar's legions with considerable loss. 
Caesar thus found himself compelled to retreat from his present 
position, and accordingly commenced his march for Thessaly. 
Pompey's policy of avoiding a general engagement with Caesar's 
veterans till he could place more reliance upon his own troops was 
undoubtedly a wise one, and had been hitherto crowned with suc- 
cess; but he was prevented from carrying out the prudent plan 
which he had formed for conducting the campaign. His camp was 
filled with a multitude of Eoman nobles, unacquainted with war, 
and anxious to return to their estates in Italy and to the luxuries 
of the capital. His unwillingness to fight was set down to love 
of power and anxiety to keep the Senate in subjection. Stung 
with the reproaches with which he was assailed, and elated 
in some degree by his victory at Dyrrhachium, he resolved to 
bring the contest to an issue. Accordingly he offered battle to 
Caesar in the plain of Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The 
numbers on either side were very unequal : Pompey had 45,000 
foot-soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000 
horse. The battle, which was fought on the 9th of August, b.c. 
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48, according to the old calendar,* ended in the total defeat of 
Pompey's army. 

The battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of Pompey and the Be- 
public. Pompey was at once driven to despair. He made no attempt 
to rally his forces, though he might still have collected a consider- 
able army ; but, regarding everything as lost, he hurried to the sea- 
coast with a few friends. He embarked on board a merchant-ship 
at the mouth of the river Peneu«, and first sailed to Lesbos, where 
he took on board his wife Cornelia, and from thence made for Cyprus. 
He now determined to seek refuge in Egypt, as he had been the 
means of restoring to his kingdom Ptolemy Auletes, the father of 
the young Egyptian monarch. On his death in b.c. 51 Ptolemy 
Auletes had left directions that his son should reign jointly with 
his elder sister Cleopatra. But their joint reign did not last long, 
for Ptolemy, or rather Pothinus and Achillas, his chief advisers, ex- 
pelled his sister from the throne. Cleopatra collected a force in 
Syria, with which she invaded Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy 
were encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, when Pompey arrived 
off the coast and craved the protection .of the young Idng. This 
request threw Pothinus and Achillas into great difficulty, for there 
-were many of Pompey's old soldiers in the Egyptian army, and 
they feared he would become master of Egypt. They therefore 
determined to put him to death. Accordingly they sent out a 
small boat, took Pompey on board with three or four attendants, 
and rowed for the shore. His wife and friends watched him from 
the ship, anxious to see in what manner he would be received by 
the king, who was standing on the edge of the sea with his troops. 
Just as the boat reached the shore, and Pompey was in the act of 
rising from his seat, in order to step on land, he was stabbed in the 
back by Septimius, who had formerly been one of his centurions. 
Achillas and the rest then drew their swords ; whereupon Pompey, 
without uttering a word, covered his face with his toga, and calmly 
submitted to his fate. He had just completed his 58th year. His 
head was cut off, and his body, which was cast naked upon the 
shore, was buried by his freedman Philippus, who had accom- 
panied him frt)m the ship. The head was brought to Caesar when 
be arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, but he turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the untimely end of his rival, and put his mur- 
derers to death. 

When news of the battle of Pharsalia reached Bome, various 
laws were passed which conferred supreme power upon Cffisar. 
Though absent^ he was nominated Dictator a second time, and for 

* In reality on the 6th of June. 
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a whole year. He appointed M. Antonius his Master of the Hone, 
and entered upon the office in September of this year (b.c. 48). 
He was also nominated to the Consulship for the next five years, 
though he did not avail himself of this privilege ; and he was 
invested with the tribunicial power for life. 

Caesar went to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey, and upon his arrival 
there he became involved in a war, which detained him several 
months, and gave the remains of t)Le Pompeian party time to rally 
and to make fresh preparations for continuing the struggle. The 
war in Egypt, usually called the Alexandrine War, arose from 
CiBsar's resolving to settle the disputes respecting the succession to 
the kingdom. He determined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations 
completely won his heart, and her brother Ptolemy should reign in 
common, according to the provisions of their father's will ; but as 
this decision was opposed by the guardians of the young king, a 
war broke out between them and Cffisar, in which he was for some 
time exposed to great danger on account of the small number of his 
troops. But, having received reinforcements, he finally prevailed, 
and placed Cleopatra anji her younger brother on the throne, 
the elder having perished in the course of the contest. Cleopatra 
afterwards joined Cassar at Bome, and bore him a son named , 
Csesarion. 

After bringing the Alexandrine War to a close, towards the end 
of March, b.c. 47, Caesar marched tlirough Syria into Pontus in 
order to attack Phamaces, the son of the celebrated Mithridates, 
who had defeated Cn. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar's lieutenants. | 
This war, however, did not detain him long ; for Phamaces, ven- . 
turing to come to an open battle with the Dictator, was utterly i' 
defeated, on the 2nd of August, near Zela. It was in reference ^r \ 
this victory that Caesar sent the celebrated laconie despatch 'to 
the Senate, Few/, vidiy viciy "I came, I saw, I conquered." He 
then proceeded to Bome, caused himself to be appointed Dictator 
for another year, and nominated M. ^milius Ijepidus his master 
of the horse. At the same time he quelled a formidable mutiny of ' 
his troops which had broken out in Campania. 

Caesar did not remain in Bome more than two or three months. 
With his usual activity and energy he set out to Africa before the 
end of the year (b.c. 47), in order to carry on the war against Scipio 
and Cato, who had collected a large army in that country. Their 
forces were far greater than those which Caesar could bring against 
them ; but he had too much reliance on his own genius to be alarmed 
by mere disparity of numbers. At first he was in considerable diflS- 
culties ; but, having been joined by some of his other legions, he was 
able to prosecute the campaign with more vigour, and finally brought 
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it to a close by the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, b.o. 
46, in which the Pompeian army was completely defeated. All 
Africa now submitted to Cffisar, with the exception of Utica, which 
Oato commanded. The inliabitants saw that resistance was hope- 
less ; and Cato, who was a sincere Bepublican, resolved to die rather 
than submit to Cassar's despotism. After spending the greater part 
of the night in perusing Plato's Phsedo, a dialogue on the immor- 
tality of the soul, he stabbed himself. His friends, hearing him 
fiall, ran up, found him bathed in blood, and, while he was faint- 
ing, dressed his wounds. When, however, he recovered feeling, he 
tore open the bandages, and so died. 

OsBsar returned to Home by the end of July. He was now 
undisputed master of the Boman world. Great apprehensions 
were entertained by his enemies, lest, notwithstanding his former 
clemency, he should imitate Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all 
iiis opponents. But these fears were perfectly groundless. A love 
of cruelty was no part of Csesar's nature ; and, with a magnanimity 
which victors rarely show, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, and declared 
"that he should make no difference between Pompeians and Cas- 
saxians. His object was now to allay animosities, and to secure the 
lives and property of all the bitizens of his empire. As soon 
as the news of his African victory reached Bome a public thanks- 
giving of forty days was decreed^ in his honour ; the Dictatorship 
was bestowed upon him for ten years ; and the Censorship, under 
the new title of * Praefectus Morum,* for three years. Caesar had 
never yet enjoyed a triumph; and, as he had now no further 
. enemies to meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of cele- 
'"s.^^rating his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four 
nbignificent triumphs. None of -these, however, were in honour 
of his successes in the civil war; and consequently his African 
triumph was to commemorate his victory over Juba, and not over 
Scipio and Cato. These triumphs were followed by largesses of 
com and money to the people and the soldiers, by public banqueft, 
and all sorts of entertainments. 

Caesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the commonwealth. He at- 
tempted, by severe sumptuary laws, to restrain the extravagance 
which pervaded all classes of society. But the most important of 
his changes this year (b.c. 46) was the reformation of the Calendar, 
which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
ancl which he accomplished in his character as Pontifex Maximus. 
Tb6 regulation of the Boman calendar had always been intrusted 
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to the College of Pontifib, who had been accustomed to lengthen 
or shorten the year at their pleasure for political purposes ; and 
the confusion had at length become so great that the Boman year 
was three months behind the real time. To remedy this serious 
evil, GiBsar added 90 days to the current year, and thus made it 
consist of 445 days { and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
errors for the future by adapting the year to the sun*s course. 

In the midst of these labours Csesar was interrupted by intelli- 
gence of a formidable insurrection which had broken out in Spain, 
where the remains of the Pompeian party had again collected a 
large army under the conmiand of Pompey's sons, Cneius and 
Sextus. CsBsar set out for Spain at the end of B.C. 46. With 
his usual activity he arrived at Obulco near Corduba in 27 days 
from the time of his leaving Rome. He found the enemy able to 
offer stronger opposition than he had anticipated ; but he brought 
the war to a close by the battle of Munda, on the 17th of March, 
B.C. 45, in which he entirely defeated the enemy. It was, however, 
a hard-fought battle: Gassar's troops were at first driven back, 
and were only rallied by their general's exposing his own person, 
like a common soldier, in the front line of the battle. Cn. Pom- 
peius was killed shortly afterwards, but Sextus made good his 
escape. The settlement of the afEairs in Spain detained Caesar hi 
the province some months longer, and he consequently did not 
reach Bome till September. At the beginning of October he entered 
the city in triumph on account of his victories in Spain, although 
the victory had been gained over Boman citizens. The Senate 
received htm with the most servile flattery. They had in his 
absence voted a public thanksgiving of fifty days, and they now 
vied with each other in paying him every kind of adulation and 
homage. He was to wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal 
robe ; he was to receive the title of * Father of his Country ;' 
statues of him were to be placed in all the temples ; his portrait 
was to be struck on coins ; the mouth of Quintilis was to receive 
tke name of Julius in his honour, and he was to be raised to a 
rank among the gods. But there were still more important decrees 
than these, which were intended to legalise his power, and confer 
upon him the whole government of the Boman world. He received 
the title of Imperator for life ; he was nominated Consul for the 
next ten years, and both Dictator and Prsefectus Morum for life ; 
his person was declared sacred ; a guard of Senators and Knights 
was appointed to protect him ; and the whole Senate took an oath 
to watch over his safety. 

If we now look at the way in which Caesar exerted his soyereign 
power, it cannot be denied that he used it in the main for the good 
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of his country. He still puisued his former merciful course : no 
proscriptions or executions took place; and he began to revolve 
vast schemes for the benefit of the Boman world. At the same 
time he was obliged to reward his followers, and for that reason he 
greatly increased the number of senators and magistrates, so that 
there were 16 Praetors, 40 Quaestors, and 6 ^diles, and new 
members were added to the priestly colleges. Among other 
plans of internal improvement, he proposed to frame a digest of all 
the Boman laws, to establish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine 
aiarahes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, and to dig a canal through 
the isthmus of Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the Boman 
empire, he meditated expeditions against the Parthians and the 
barbarous tribes on the Danube, and had already begun to make 
preparations for his departure to the East. In the midst of these 
vast projects he entered upon the last year of his life, B.C. 44, and 
his fifth Consulship and Dictatorship. He had made M. Antonius 
his colleague in the Consulship, and M. Lepidus the Master of the 
Horse. He had for some time past resolved to preserve the supreme 
power in his &imily ; and, as he had no legitimate children, he had 
fixed upon his great-nephew Octavius (afterwards the emperor 
Augustus) as his successor. Possessing royal power, he now wished 
to obtain the title of king, and accordingly prevailed upon his 
colleague Antonius io offer him the diadem in public on the 
festival of the Lupercalia (the 15th of February). But the very 
name of king had long been hateful at Borne; and the people 
displayed such an evident dislike to the proposal that it was 
dropped for the present. 

The conspiracy against CsBsar's life had been formed as early as 
the beginning of the year. It had been set on foot by C. Cassius 
Longinus, a personal enemy of Caesar's, and more tham sixty 
persons were privy to it. Private hatred alone seems to have been 
the motive of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many of 
them had taken an active part in the war against Caesar, and had 
not only been forgiven by him, but raised to offices of rank and 
honour. Among others was M. Junius Brutus, who had been par- 
doned by Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and had since been 
treated almost as his son. In this very year Caesar had made him 
Praetor, and held out to him the prospect of the Consulship. Brutus, 
like Cato, seems to have been a sincere Bepublican, and Cassius 
persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate his great ancestor 
who freed them from the Tarquins. It was now arranged to 
assassinate the Dictator in the Senate-house on the Ides or 15th of 
March. Bumours of the plot got abroad, and Caesar was strongly 
urged not to attend the Senate. But he disregarded the warnings 
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which were given him. As he entered, the Senate rose to do him 
honour ; and when he had taken his seat, the conspirators pressed 
around him as if to support the prayer of Tillius Oimber, who 
eotreated the Dictator to recall his brother from banishment. When 
Giesar began to show displeasure at their importunity, Tillius 
seized him by his toga, which was the signal for attack. Gasca 
•struck the first blow, and the other conspirators bared their weapons. 
Csesar defended himself till he saw Brutus had drawn his sword, 
and then, exclaiming, " And thou, too, Brutus !" he drew his toga 
oyer his head, and fell pierced with three-and-twenty wounds at the 
foot of Pompey's statue. 




Coin of Julias Geesar. 

' CsBsar's death was undoubtedly a loss not only for the Boman 
people, but the whole civilized world. The Eepublic was utterly 
lost. The Boman world was now called to go through many years 
of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy 
of Augustus. The last days of the Eepublic had come, and its 
only hope of peace and security was under the strong hand of 
military power. 

CaBsar was in his 56th year at the time of his death. His per- 
sonal appearance was noble and commanding ; he was tall in 
leftature, of a Mr complexion, and with black eyes full of expression. 
He nerer wore a beard, and in the latter part of his life his head 
was bald. His constitution was originally delicate, and he was 
twice attacked by epilepsy while transacting public business ; but, 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had acquired strong 
and vigorous health, and could endure almost any amount of 
exertion. He took great pains with his person, and was considered 
to be effeminate in his dress. 

Csssar was probably the greatest man of antiquity. He was at 
one and the same time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, 
an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, a mathematician, and an 
architect. He was equally fitted to excel in everything, and has 
given proofs that he would have surpassed almost all other men in 
any subject to which he devoted the energies of his extraordinaiy 
mind. One fact places his genius for war in a most striking light 
Till his 40th year, whien he went as Propraetor into Spain, he 
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hod lieea almost entirely engaged in civil life, and hie mililaTy 
experience muat have been of the most limited kind. Most of the 
greatest generals in the history of the world liavc been dlstingiusbed 
at an early age ; Aleiander the Great, Hannibal, Frederick of 
Pmsaia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained some of their most bril- 
liant victories under the age of 30 ; but Ciedar from the age of 23 
to 40 bad seen nothing of war, and, notwithstanding, appears all at 
once as one of tlie greatest generals that the wotld has ever seen. 



Statue of a Bodud, rtpmentlDK tlie Toga. (From the Lonirc.) 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



When the bloody deed had heeQ finished, Bratos and the other 

conspinttora oiuhed into the fonim, proctaiming that they had 
killed the TyTBnt, and calling the people ta join them. But they 
met witJi no response, and. finding alone averttid look^ they retired 
to the Capitol. Hete they were joined bj Cicero, who had not 
been privy to the conspiracy, but was now one of the first lo 
justiiy the murder. Meantime the friends of Ciesar were not idle. 
M. LepidnB. the Master of the Horse, who was in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, marched into the Campus Martins in the night : 
and U. Antony hastiioed to the house of the Dictator, and took 
possession of his papers and treasures. But both parties feared to 
come to blows. A compromise was agreed to ; and at a meeting 
of the Senate it was determined that Otesar's murderers should 
not he punished, but on the other hand that all hie regnla- 
tiona should remain in force, that the proTiaions of his will ahonid 
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be carried into effect, and that he should be honoured with a 
public faneraL The conspirators then descended from the Capitol ; 
aiid, as a proof of reconciliation, Cassius sapped with Antony and 
Brutus with Lepidus. 

This reconciliation was only a pretence. Antony aspired to suc- 
ceed to the power of the Dictator ; and to rouse the popular fury 
against the conspirators CsBsar's will was immediately made public. 
He left as his heir his great-nephew Octavius, a youth of eighteen, 
the son of Atia, the daughter of his sister Julia. He bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers. He gave his magnificent 
gardens beyond the Tiber to the public, and to every Boman 
citizen he bequeathed the sum of 300 sesterces (between 22. and 32. 
sterling). When this became kno¥m a deep feeling of sorrow 
for the untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Their feelings were raised to the highest pouit two or 
three days afterwards, when the funeral took place. The body 
was to be burnt in the Campus Martins, but it was previously car* 
ried to the forum, where Antony, according to custom, pronounced 
the funeral oration over it. After relating the exploits of the 
great Dictator, reciting his will, and describing his terrible death, 
he lifted up the blood-stained robe which Ciesar had worn in the 
Senate-house, and which had hitherto covered the corpse, and 
pointed out the numerous wounds which disfigured the body. At 
this sight a yell of indignation was raised, and the mob rushed iu 
every direction to tear the murderers to pieces. The conspirators 
fled for their hves from the city. The poet Helvius Cinna, being 
mistaken for the PrsBtor Cinna, one of the assassins, was sacrificed 
on the spot before the mistake could be explained. 

Antony was now master of Home. Being in possession of CsBsar's 
papers, he was able to plead the authority of the Dictator for every- 
thing which he pleased. The conspirators' hastened to take pos- 
session of the provinces which Cassar had assigned to them. Dec. 
Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Graul, M. Brutus to Macedonia, and 
Cassius to Syria. Antony now made a new disposition of the pro- 
vinces, taking Cisalpine .Gaul for himself, and giving Macedonia to 
his brother C. Antonius and Syria to Dolabella. 

Meantime a new actor appeared upon the stage. Octavius was at 
Apollonia, a town on the coast of lUyricum, at the time of his 
uncle's death. Caeseir had determined to take his nephew with 
him in his expedition against the Parthians, and had accordingly 
sent him to Apollonia, where a camp had been formed, that he 
might pursue his military studies. The soldiers now offered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their leader s death, but he did not 
yet venture to take this decisive step. He determined, however. 
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to sail at once to Italy, accompanied by only a few friends. Upon 
arriying at Brandusium he beard of the will of the Dictator, and 
was saluted by the soldiers as Caesar. As the adopted heir of his 
uncle his proper name was now C. Julius CsBsar Octavianus, and by 
the last of these names, we shall henceforth call him. He now 
made up his mind to proceed to Rome and claim his uncle's inherit- 
ance, in opposition to the advice of his mother, who dreaded this 
dangerous honour for her son. Upon arriving at Borne he declared 
before the PrsBtor in the usual manner that he accepted the 
inheritance, and he then promised the people to pay the money 
bequeathed to them. He even ventured to claim of Antony the 
treasures of his uncle ; but, as the latter refused to give them up, 
he sold the other property, and even his own estates, to discharge 
all the legacies. Antony threw every obstacle in his way ; but the 
very name of Ciesar worked wonders; and the liberality of the 
young man gained the hearts of the people. He bad indeed a 
difficult part to play. He could not join the murderers of his 
uncle ; and yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most 
dangerous foe. In these difficult circumstances the youth dis- 
played a prudence and a wisdom which baffled the most expe- 
rienced politicians. Without committing himself to any party, he 
professed a warm attachment to the Senate. Cicero had once 
more taken an active part in public afGEiirs ; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised throughout his life, completely 
deceived the veteran orator. On the 2nd of September Cicero 
delivered in the Senate the first. of his orations against Antony, 
which, in imitation of those of Demosthenes against Philip, are 
known by the name of the PkUippics. Antony was absent at the 
time, but shortly afterwards attacked the orator in unmeasured 
terms. Cicero replied in the Second Philippic, one of the most 
violent invectives ever written. It was not spoken, but was pub- 
lished soon after Antony had quitted Rome. 

Meantime the emissaries of Octavian had been soundings the dis- 
position of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a con- 
siderable number of troops in various parts of Italy. Antony saw 
that the power was slipping from under his feet. Two of the 
legions which he had sent from Epirus passed over to Octavian; 
and, in order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to 
secure the north of Italy to liis interests, Antony now proceeded to 
Cisalpine Gaul, which had been previously granted to him by the 
Senate. Upon entering the province towards the end of Novem- 
ber, Dec. Brutus threw himself into Mutina {Modend)^ to which 
Antony laid siege. 

Soon after Antony's departure Cicero prevailed upon the Senate 
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to declare Antony a public enemy, and to intrust to the young 
Octavian the conduct of the war against him. Cicero was now at 
the height of bis glory. His activity was unceasing, and in the 
twelve remaining * Philippics ' be encouraged the Senate and the 
people to prosecute the war with vigour. The two new Consuls 
(B.C. 43) were A. Hirtius and C. Yibius Pansa, both of whom had 
been designated by the late Dictator. As soon as they had entered 
upon their office, Hirtius, accompanied by Octavian, marched into 
Cisalpine Graul, while Pansa remained in the city* to levy troops. 
For some weets no movement of importance took place in either 
army, but, when Pansa set out to join his colleague and Octavian^ 
Antony marched southward, attacked him at Forum Grallorum near 
Bononia (Boloffna), and gained a victory over him (April 14). 
Pansa was mortally wounded ; but Hirtius retrieved this disaster 
by suddenly attacking Antony the same evening on his return 
to the camp at Mutina. A few days afterwards (April 27th) 
a more decisive battle took place before Mutina. Antony was 
defeated with great loss, but Hirtius fell in leading an assault on 
the besiegers' camp. The death of the two Consuls left Octavian 
the sole command ; and so timely was their removal that he was 
accused by many of murdering them. 

Antony now found it impossible to continue the siege of Mutina, 
but he retreated in good order northwards, crossed the Alps, and 
was well received in Further Gaul by Lepidus, who had promised 
him support. Meantime the good understanding between Octavian 
and the Senate had come to an end. The latter, being resolved 
to prevent him from obtaining any further power, gave the command 
of the Consular armies to D. Bi-utus; and Cicero talked of re- 
moving the boy. But the " boy " soon showed the Senate that 
he was their master. He gained the confidence of the soldiers, 
who gladly followed the heir of Csesar to Borne. Though only 
twenty years of age, he demanded of the Senate the Consulship. 
At first they attempted to evade his demand ; but his soldiers were 
encamped in the Campus Martins, and in the month of August he 
was elected Consul with his cousin Q. Pedius. The first act of his 
Consulship showed tliat he had completely broken with the Se- 
nate. His colleague proposed a law declaring all the murderers of 
Csesar to be outlaws. Octavian then quitted Bome to march pro- 
fessedly against Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of the city ; but 
it soon appeared that he had come to an understanding with Antony, 
for he had hardly entered Etruria before the unwilling Senate were 
compelled, upon the proposal qf Pedius, to repeal the sentence of 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These two were now de* 
flcending the Alps at the head of seventeen legions; Octavian wp** 
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advancing northwards with a fonnidable army. Between two each 
forces the situation of D. Bmtus was hopeless. He was deserted 
by his own troops* and fled to Aqnileia, intending to cross oyer to 
Macedonia, bnt was put to death in the former place by order of 
Antony. 

Lepidus, who acted as mediator between Antony and Octai^an, 
now arranged a meeting between them on a small island near 
Bononia, formed by the waters of the river Rhenus, a tribntary of 
the Po. The interview took place near the end of Noyember. It 
was arranged that the government of the Boman world should be 
divided between the three for a period of five years, under the title 
of • Triumvirs for settling the afi&urs of the Eepublic' ♦ Octavian 
received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa ; Antony the two Granls* with 
the exception of the Narbonese distritit, which, with Spain, was 
assigned to Lepidus. Octavian and Antony were to prosecute the 
war against Brutus and Cassius, who were in possession of the 
eastern provinces. Lepidus was to receive the Consulship for the 
following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The Triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the example of Sulla 
by drawing up a Proscription — ^a list of persons whose lives were to 
be sacrificed and property confiscated. But they had not Sulla's 
excuse. He returned to Italy exasperated to the highest degree 
by the murder of his friends and the personal insults he had re- 
ceived. The Triumvirs, out of a cold-blooded policy, resolyed to 
remove every one whose opposition they feared or whose property 
they coveted. In drawing up the fatal list they sacrificed, without 
scruple, their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, 
Octavian gave up Cicero ; Antony in return surrendered his own 
uncle, L. Caesar ; and Lepidus, sacrificed his own brother Paullus. 
As many as 300 Senators and 2000 Equites were entered in the 
lists. 

As soon as the Triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they marched towards Bome. Hitherto they had published the 
names of only seventeen of the Proscribed ; but the city was in a 
state of the utmost alarm, and it was with difficulty that Pedius 
could preserve the peac^. So great was his anxiety and &tigne 
that he died the night before the entry of the Triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Bome at the head of their legions, and 
filled all the public places with their soldiery. No attempt at re- 
sistance was made. A law was proposed and carried conferring 
upon the Triumvirs the title and powQj-s they had-assumed. The 
work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of the Pro- 

* IHumviri Jteipublicce cotutitueruke. 
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scribed were then published, each more numerous than the former. 
The soldiers hunted after the victims, cut off their heads, and 
brought them to the authorities to prove their claims to the blood- 
money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying their masters, and 
whoever harboured any of the Proscribed was punished with death. 
Terror reigned throughout Italy. . No one knew whose turn would 
come next. 

Cicero was included in the first seventeen victims of the Pro- 
scription. He was residing in his Tusculan villa with his brother 
Quintus, who urged him to escape to Brutus in Macedonia. They 
reached Astura, a small island off Antimn, when Quintus ventured 
to Bome to obtain a supply of money, of which they were in need. 
Here he was apprehended, together with his son, and both were 
put to death. The orator again embarked, and coasted along to 
Formise, where he landed at his villa, resolving no longer to fly from 
his fate. After spending a night in his own house, his attendants, 
hearing that the soldiers were close at hand, forced him to enter 
a litter, and hurried him through the woods towards the shore, 
distant a mile from his house. As they were passing onwards / 

they were overtaken by their pursuers, and were preparing to ' 

defend their master with their lives, but Cicero commanded \ 

them to desist ; and, stretching his head out of the litter, called 
upon his executioners to strike. They instantly cut off his head 
and hands, which were carried to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of 
Clodius and now the wife of Antony, gloated her eyes with the 
sight, and even thrust a hair-pin through his tongue. Antony 
ordered the head to be nailed to the Rostra, which had so often wit- 
nessed the triumphs of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He had not sufficient firmness of character 
to cope with the turbulent times in which his lot was cast ; but as 
a man he deserves our admiration and love. In the midst of almost 
universal corruption he renjained uncontaminated. He was an 
affectionate father, a faithful friend, and a kind master. 

Many of the Proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge with 
Sextus Pompey in Sicily, and with Brutus and Cassius in the East. 
After the death of Caesar the Senate appointed Sextus Pompey to 
the command of the Republican fieet. He had become master of 
Sicily ; his fleet commanded the Mediterranean ; and Rome began 
to suffer from want of its usual supplies of com. It was arranged 
that Octavian sliould attempt the conquest of Sicily, while Antony 
was preparing for the campaign in the East. A fleet under Salvi- 
dienus Rufus was sent against Pompey, but was defeated by the 
latter in the Straits of Sicily, in sight of Octavian. But the war 
against Brutus and Cassius was more urgent; and accordir 

Rome. s 
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Octavian and Antony sailed shortly afterwards to the East, leaving 
Pompey undisputed master of the sea. 

On quitting Italy Brutus bad first gone to Athens. The remains 
of the Pompeian legions, which continued in Greece after the battle 
of Pharsalia, gathered round him; Hortensius, the goyemor of 
Macedonia, acknowledged him as his successor ; and C. Autonius, 
whom his- brother had sent over to take the command of the pro- 
vince, was obliged to surrender to Brutus. 

His colleague had been equally fortunate in Syria. Dolabella, to 
whom Antony had given this province, was besieged in Laodicea 
by Cassius, and put an end to his own life. 

These events took plade in B.C. 43. Brutus and Cassius were now 
masters of the Roman world east of the Adriatic. It was evident 
that their enemies before long would cross over into Greece ; but 
instead of concentrating their forces in that country, they began to 
plunder the cities of Asia Minor, in order to obtain money for their 
troops. Brutus pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Ehodes. The inhabit- 
ants of the Lycian town of Xanthus refused to submit to the ex- 
actions of Brutus, made an heroic defence when they were attacked, 
and preferred to perish in the flames of their city ratlier than to yield. 
Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when the news of the Tri- 
umvirate and the Proscription reached them ; but tliey continued 
some time longer plundering in the East, and it was not till the 
spring of B.C. 42 that the Republican chiefs at length assembled 
their forces at Sardis, and prepared to march into Europe. So 
much time, however, had now been lost, that Antony and Octavian 
landed upon the coast of Greece, and had already commenced 
their march towards Macedonia before Brutus and Cassius had 
quitted Asia. 

Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the campaign, 
and limited his sleep to a very short time. On tlie night before his 
army crossed over into Europe he was sittin* in his tent, the lamp 
burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silence, when he saw a 
gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the courage 
to ask, "Who art thou, and for what purpose dost thou come?" 
The phantom replied, " I am thy evil genius, Brutus ; we shall meet 
again at Philippi ! " and vanished. 

Brutus and Cassius marched through Tlirace and Macedonia to 
Philippi, where they met the army of the Triumvirs. The Repub- 
lican leaders took up their positions on two heights distant a mile 
from each other, Bi-utus pitching his camp on the northern, and 
Cassius on the soutliern near the sea. The camps, though separate, 
were enclosed within a common entrenchment, and midway be- 
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tweea them was the pitsa which led like a gate from Europe to 
ABia. Tlie Triumvirs were on the lower ground in a leas fuvoumble 
position— Octavian opposite Brutus, and Antony opposite Cassius. 
Their troops began to suffer from want of provisions, and they 
endeavoured to force the Republican leaders to an engagement. 
CassioB was unwilling to quit bis strong position, and recommended 
that they should wait for their fleet ; but Brutus was anxious to put 
an end to this state of suspense, and persuaded the council to rielc 
an immediate battle. Brutus himself defeated the army opposite 
to him, and penetrated into the camp of Octavian, who was lying 
ill unable to take part in tlie battle. Hia litter waa seized, and 
brought forth covered with blood, and a report spread that lie had 
been killed. Meantune, on the other side of the field, Antony had 
driven back Caasiua, and taken his camp. Opsins had retired to a 
neighbouring hill with sume of his men, when he saw a large body 
of cavalry approaching. Thinking tliat they belonged to the enemy 
and that everything waa lost, he ordered one of his freedmen to put 
an end to his life. But the cavalry had been sent by Brutus to 
obtaia news of Cassius ; and when he heard of the death of bis col- 
league he wept over bim as " the last of the Romans," an eulogy 
whicli Caasiua had done nothing to deserve. 

Twenty days after the first battle Brutus again led out bis forces; 
but this time he was completely defeated, and with difficulty 
escaped from the field. He witlidrew into a wood, and in the 
night-time fell upon hia sword, which Strato, who had been his 
teacher in rhetoric, held for him. His wife Forcia, the daughter of 
Cato, resolved not to survive her husband ; and, being closely 
watched by her relations, she put an end to her life by thrtlstillg 
burning charcoal into her mouth. Brutus was doubtlesa a sincere 
Bepubliean, but he was a man of weak judgment, deficient in know- 
ledge of mankind, and more fitted for a llfo of study than the com- 
mand of armies and the government of men. 
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CHAPTER SXXVII. 

FROM THE DATTLB OP PHILIPPI TO THE BATTLE OF ACJ-IUH. 

B.U. 41-30. 

The battle of Fliilippi sealed the fat« of tlie Republic. Antuuj' n 
mained in the East to collect money for the soldiers. Oetavian, 
who was in ill-lieBlth, xelurned to Italy to give the veterans tliu 
lands wliich bad been promised them. Antony travcrstd Asia 
Minor, plaiiilerin(; the unfortunate inhabitants, who lioi) alieiidj' 
suffered so severely from the exactions of Brutus auJ Cnssius. Ii^ 
the voluptnoua eitiea of Aaia he surrendered liiniself to every kiml 
of acnsunl enjoyment. He ont«r»d Epheaus in the character of 
Bacchus, accompanied hy a wild procoteion of nomeu dressed iiki' 
Bacchantes, and men and youths disguised as Satyrs and Pans. At 
Tarsus in Cilicio, whither he had gone io prepare for the v.a 
against the Partliiana, ho was visited hy Cleopatra. He had sum- 
moned her to his presence to answer for lier conduct in supplying 
Cassius witli money and provisions, Slie was now in her twenly- 
eighth year, and in the full maturity of lier charms. In her fif- 
teenth year her beauty hail made an impression on the heart v! 
Antony, when ho was at Aleiandria witli Gabimus : and slie nun 
trusted to miikc him lier willing slave. She sailed up tlie Cjdnns 
to Tarsus in a magnifleent vessel with purple sails, propelled hv 
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silver oars to the sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 
under an awning spangled with gold, attired as Venus and fanned 
by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves held the 
rudder and the ropes. The perfumes burnt upon the vessel filled 
the banks of the river with their fragrance. The inhabitants cried 
that Venus had come to revel with Bacchus. Antony accepted her 
invitation to sup on board her galley, and was completely subju- 
gated. Her wit and vivacity surpassed even her beauty. He fol- 
lowed her to Alexandria, where he forgot everything in luxurious 
dalliance, and the charms of her society. 

Meantime important events had been taking place in Italy. 
Octavian found immense difficulties in satisfying the demands oi 
the veterans. All Italy was thrown into confusion. Though he 
expelled thousands from their homes in Cisalpine Gaul, in order to 
give their farms to his soldiers, they still clamoured for more. 
Those who had obtained assignments of land seized upon the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, and those who had not were ready to rise 
in mutiny. The country-people, who had been obliged to yield 
their property to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with their com- 
plaints, and flocked to Rome to implore in vain the protection of 
Octavian. Even if he had the wish, he had not the power to con- 
trol his soldiers. Ful via, the wife of Antony, who had remained 
behind in Italy, resolved to avail herself of those .elements of con- 
fusion, and crush Octavian. She was a bold and ambitious woman ; 
she saw that sooner or later the struggle must come between her 
husband and Octavian ; and by precipitating the war she hoped to 
bring her husband to Italy, and thus withdraw him from the influ- 
ence of Cleopatra. L. Antonius, the brother of the Triumvir, who 
was Consul this year (b.c. 41), entered into her views. They pro- 
claimed themselves the patrons of the unfortunate Italians, and 
also promised to the discontented soldiery that the Triumvir would 
recompense them with the spoils of Asia. By these means they 
soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable force. They 
even obtained possession of Rome. But Agrippa, the ablest general 
of Octavian, forced them to quit the city, and pressed them so 
hard that they were obliged to take refuge in Perusia (Perttgia), 
one of the most powerful cities of Etruria. Here they were be- 
sieged during the winter, and suffered so dreadfully from famine 
that they found themselves compelled to capitulate in the following 
spring. The lives of L. Antonius and Fulvia were spared, but the 
chief citizens of Perusia itself were put to death, and the town 
burnt to the ground. 

While Antony's friends were thus unfortunate in Italy, his own 
forces experienced a still greater disaster in the East. Q. Labi- 
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enns, the son of Caesar's old lieutenant in Gaul, had been sent by 
Brutus and Oassius to seek aid from Orodes, the king of Parthia. 
He was in that country when the news arrived of the battle of 
Philippi, and had remained there up to the present time. The war 
in Italy, and Antony s indolence at Alexandria, held out a favour- 
able opportunity for the invasion of the Boman provinces. Orodes 
placed a large army under the command of Labienus and his own 
son Pacorus. They crossed the Euphrates in B.C. 40, and carried 
everything before them. Antony's troops were defeated ; the two 
powerful cities of Antioch and Apamea were taken ; and the whole 
of Syria overrun by the Parthians. Pacorus penetrated as far 
south as Palestine, and Labienus invaded Cilicia. Such alarming 
news, both from Italy and the East, at length aroused Antony from 
liis voluptuous dreams. Leaving his lieutenant Ventidius in Syria, 
to conduct the war against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, 
where he met his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance 
with Sextus Pompey, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Brun- 
dusiuuL Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on 
both sides were eager for peace; and mutual friends persuaded 
the chiefs to be reconciled, which was the more easily effected in 
consequence of the death of Fulvia at Sicyon. A new division of 
the Roman world was now made. Antony was to have all the 
eastern provinces, and Octavian the western, the town of Scodra in 
lUyricum forming the boundary between them. ' Ifeily was to be- 
long to them in common. Lepidus was allowed to retain posses- 
sion of Africa, whicli he had received after the battle of Philippi, 
but he had ceased to be of any political importance. It was 
agreed that Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, 
and that Octavian should subdue Pompey, whom Antony readily 
sacrificed. -The Consuls were to be selected alternately from the 
friends of each. To cement' the alliance, Antony was to many 
Octavia, the sister of Octavian and widow of C. Marcellus, one of 
the noblest women of her age. The two Triumvirs then repaired 
to Rome to celebrate the marriage. These events took place to- 
wards the end of B.C. 40. 

Discontent however prevailed at Rome. Sextus Pompey, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepted the ships which supplied the city with com. 
The people were in want of bread, and became so exasperated that 
Octavian and Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations 
with Pompey. An interview took place between the chiefs at 
Cape Misenum. It was agreed that Pompey should receive Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Achaia, and that he should send to Rome an 
unmediate supply of corn. The chiefe then feasted one another, 
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and Pompey entertained Octavian and Antony on board his own 
galley. When the banquet was at its height, a Greek named 
Menas or Menodorus, one of Pompey's captains, whispered to him, 
" Shall I cut off the anchors of the ship, and make you master of 
the Roman world ? " To which Pompey made the well-known 
reply, " You ought to have done it without asking me." The two 
Triumvirs, on their return to Rome, were received with shouts of 
applause. The civil wars seemed to have come to an end (b.c. 39). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, where he found that 
his legate Ventidius had gained the most brilliant success over the 
Partliians. This man was a native of Plcenimi, and originally a 
mule-driver. He was taken prisoner in the Social War, and walked 
in chains in tlie triumphal procession of Pompeius Strato. He was 
made Tribune of the Plebs by Julius CaBsar, and was raised to the 
Consulship in B.C. 43. In the Parthian War he displayed mihtary, 
abilities of no ordinary kind. He first defeated Labieuus, took him 
prisoner in Cilicia, and put him to death. He then entered Syria, 
and drove Pacorus beyond the Euphrates. In the following year 
(b.c. 38) the Parthians again entered S}Tia, but Ventidius gained 
a signal victory over them, and Pacorus himself feU in the battle. 

The treaty between Sextus Pompey and the Triumvirs did not 
la-st long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompey there- 
fore recommenced his piratical excursions. The price of provisions 
at Home immediately rose, and Octavian found it necessary to com- 
mence war immediately; but his fleet was twice defeated by 
Pompey, and was at last completely destroyed by a storm (b.c. 38). 
This failure only proved the necessity of making still more exten- 
sive preparations to carry on the war with success. The power of 
Octavian was insecure as long as Pompey was master of the sea, 
and could deprive Rome of her supplies of com. Nearly two years 
were spent in building a new fleet, and exercising the newly-raised 
crews and rowers. The command of the fleet and the superin- 
tendence of all the necessary preparations for the war were en- 
trusted to Agrippa. In order to obtain a perfectly secure and land- 
locked basin for his fleet, and thus secure it against any sudden 
surprise, he constructed the celebrated Julius Portus on the coast 
of Campania near Raise, by connecting the inland Lake Avemus, 
by means of a canal, with the Lake Lucrinus, and by strengthening 
the latter lake against the sea by an artiflcial dyke or dam. While 
he was engaged in these great works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, 
in B.C. 37, with 300 ships. Maecenas hastened thither from Rome, 
and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable arrangement. 
He was accompanied on this occasion by Horace, who has immor- 
talised, in a well-known satire, his journey from Rome to Brun- 
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dnsium. Octayian and Antony met between Tarentnib and Meia- 
poutum ; the Triamvirate was renewed for another period of ^Ye 
years ; Antony agreed to leave 120 ships to assist in the war against 
Pompey ; and Octavian promised to send a land-force to the East 
for the campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled vigour. By the summer 
of B.C. 36 he was ready to commence operations. He had three 
large fleets at his disposal : his own, stationed in the Julian har- 
bour ; that of Antony, under the command of Statilius Taurus, in 
the harbour of Tarentum ; and that of Lepidus, off the coast of 
Africa. His plan was for all three fleets to set sail on the -same 
day, and make a descent upon three diflerent parts of Sicily ; but a 
fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus alone reached the coast 
of Sicily, and landed at Lilybseum ; Statilius Taurus was able to 
put back to Tarentum ; but Octaviau, who was surprised by the 
storm off the Lucanian promontory of Palinuru^, lost a great 
number of his ships, and was obliged to remain in Italy to repair 
his shattered fleet. As soon as the ships had been refitted, Octavian 
again set sail for Sicily. Agrippa defeated Pompey s fleet off Mylse, 
destroying thirty of his ships ; but the decisive battle was fought 
on the 3rd of September (B.C. 36), off Naulochus, a seaport between 
Mylse and the promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant 
victory ; most of the Pompeian vessels were destroyed or taken. 
Pompey himself fled to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 
Octavian did not pursue him, as Lepidus, who was at the head of a 
considerable force, now claimed Sicily for himself, and an equal 
share as Triumvir in the government of the Roman world; but 
Octavian found means to seduce his soldiers from their allegiance ; 
and Lepidus was at last obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon his mercy. His life was granted, but he was 
deprived of his Triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, and was 
compelled to retire to Italy as a private person. He was allowed 
however to retain his property and the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 
He lived till b.c. 13. 

In B.C. 35 Pompey crossed over from Lesbos to Asia^ vnth the 
view of seizing that province ; but he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, was taken prisoner as he attempted to escape 
to Armenia, and was put to death at Miletus. By the death of 
Pompey and the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian were 
now left without a rival ; and Antony's mad love for Cleopatra soon 
made Octavian the undisputed master of the Roman world. 

After Antony's marriage with Octavia, in B.C. 40, he seems for 
a time to have forgotten or at least conquered the fisiscinations of 
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the Egyptian queen. For the next three years he resided at Athens 
with his wife ; hut after his yisit to Italy, and the renewal of the 
Triumvirate in u.c. 37» he left Octavia beliind at Tarentum, and 
determined to carry out his long-projected campaign against the 
Parthians. As he approached Syria^ " that great evil," as Plutarch 
calls it, liis passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more vehemence 
than ever. From this time she appears as his evil genius. He 
summoned her to him at Laodicsea, and loaded her with honours 
and favours. He added to her dominions Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, 
Cyprus, a large part of Oilicia, Palestine, and Arabia, and publicly 
recognised the children she had borne him. Although he had col- 
lected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was unable 
to tear himself away from the enchantress, and did not commence 
Lis march till late in the year. The expedition proved most dis- 
astrous ; the army suflfered from want of provisions ; and Antony 
found himself compelled to retreat. He narrowly escaped the fate 
of Crassus ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that he succeeded 
in reaching the Armenian mountains after losing the best part of 
his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexandria, and surrendered himself entirely 
to Cleopatra. In b.c. 34 he made a short campaign into Armenia, 
and succeeded in obtaining possession of Artavasdas, the Armenian 
king. He carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great scandal of 
all the Romans, entered the city in triumph, with all the pomp 
and ceremonial of the Roman pageant. He now laid aside entirely 
the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed the state and dress 
of' an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga he wore a robe of 
purple, and his head was crowned with a diadem. Sometimes he 
assumed the character of Osiris, while* Cleopatra appeared at his 
side as Isis. He gave the title of kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, 
his sons by Cleopatra. The Egyptian queen already dreamed of 
reigning over the Roman world. 

AVhile Antony was disgusting the Romans and alienating his 
friends and supporters by his senseless follies, Octavian had been 
restoring order to Italy ; and, by his wise and energetic adminis- 
tration, was slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. In order 
to give security to the frontiers and employment to the troops, he 
attacked the barbarians on the north of Italy and Greece, and sub- 
dued the lapydes, Panuonians, and Dalmatians. He carried on 
tliese wars in person, and won the affection of the soldiers by 
sharing their dangers and hardships. 

The contrast between the two Triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called attention to the follies of Antony. 
Letters passed between them full of mutual recriminations, and 
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both parties began to prepare for the inevitable Btmggle. Towards 
the end of u.c. !t2 tlie Senate declared was againiit Cleopatra, for 
Antony w»» regarded as lier slave.* The five years of tJie Tri- 
umvirate had expired on the last day of this year ; and on tbe 1st 
of January, n.c. 31, Octavlan, as Consul of the Kepublie, proceeded 
to carry on the war aguinst the Egyptian queen. The hostile fleets 
and armies asaemblod on the western coB'tta of Greece. Antony's 
fleet was superior both in the number and size of the ships, but 
they were clumsy and iininau^eable. They were anchored in 
the Ambraciot Gulf m 
the modem fayo/'JVe- 
veta. (See Plan, P.) 
The army waa encamp, 
ed on the promontory 
of Actiom (Plan, S), 
which has given itd 
name to the battle. 
The fleet of Octavian 
consisted of light Li- 
baroian vessels, man- 
ned by crews which 
had gained experieaice 
in the wars agmnst 
Seitus Pompey. It 
was under the com- 
mand of the able Agrippa, who took up Lis elation at Ccvcyri, 
and swept tlie Adriatic Sea. Octavian in person took the com- 
mand of the land-forces, which were encamped on the coast of 
Epirus oi^osite Actium, on the spot where Nicopolis afterwards 
stood. (Flan. 1.) The generals of AntJ>ny stroi^ly orged tiim to 
fight on land ; but the desertions among his troops were nunierons ; 
Cleopatra became alarmed for her safety ; and it itaa therefore re- 
solved to sacrifice the army, and retire with tbe fleet to Egypt 
But Agrippa was on tlie watch, and Antony had no sooner sailed 
ontaide the strait than he was compelled to flgbt. The battle was 
still undecided and equally tavourable to both parties, when Cleo- 
patra, whose vessels were at anchor in the rear, taldng advantage of a 
favourable breeze which sprung up. sailed through the midst of 
the combatants with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the 
coast of Peloponnesus. When Antony saw her flight, he hastily 
followed her, forgetting everything else, and shamefully deserting 
those who were fighting and dying in his cause. The reaiainder of 
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the fleet was destroyed before night-time. The army, after a few 
days' hesitation, surrendered, and Octavlan pardoned all the officers 
who sued for his favour. The battle of Actium was fought on the 
2nd of September, B.C. 31, from which day the reign of Octavian is 
to be dated. 

Octavian did not follow Antony to Alexandiia for nearly twelve 
months after the battle of Actium. He sent Agrippa to Italy with 
his veteran troops, and himself passed the winter at Samos ; but he 
could not satisfy the demands of the soldiers, who broke out into 
open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Brundusium, and with diffi- 
culty raised a sufficient sum of money to calm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleopatra. They 
knew tliat resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent ambassadors 
to Octavian to solicit his favour. To Antony no answer was given, 
but to Cleopatra hopes were held out if she would betray her 
lover. She began to flatter herself that her charms, which had 
fascinated both Ca)sar and Antony, might conquer Octavian, who 
-was younger than either. Octavian at length appeared before 
Pelusium, which surrendered to him without resistance. He then 
inarched upon Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight 
success in an action with the cavalry, prepared to resist Octavian 
both by sea and land ; but as soon as the Egyptian ships approached 
those of Octavian, the^ crews saluted them with their oars and 
passed over to their side. Antony's cavalry also deserted him ; his 
infantiy was easily repulsed ; and he fled to Alexandria, crying out 
that he was betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a mausoleum which she had 
built to receive her body after death, and where she had collected 
her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony s defeat, she sent 
persons to inform him that she was dead. He fell into the snare ; 
they had promised not to survive one another ; and Antony stabbed 
himself. He was drawn up into the mausoleum, and died in her 
arms. She was apprehended by the officers of Octavian, and a 
few days afterwards had an interview with the conqueror. Her 
charms, however, failed in softening the colder heart of Octavian. 
He only " bade her be of good cheer and fear no violence." Soon 
afterwards she learnt that she was to be sent to Rome in three 
days' time. This news decided her. On the following day she was 
found lying dead on a golden couch in royal attire, with her two 
women lifeless at her feet. The manner of her death was unknown. 
It was generally believed that she had died by the bite of an asp, 
which a peasant had brought to her in a basket full of figs. She 
was thirty-nine years of age at the time of her death. Egypt was 
made a Boman province. Octavian did not return to Bomc till 
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B.C. 29. when he .celebrated a threefold triumph over the Pan- 
nonians, Dalmatians, and Egypt. The temple of Janus was closed 
for the third time in Roman history. The exhausted Roman world, 
longing for repose, gladly acquiesced in the sole rule of Octavlan. 
The Senate conferred upon him numerous honours and distinctions, 
with the title of Imperator for life. 

Thus ended the Roman Republic, an end to which it had been 
tending for the last hundred years. The corruption and demorali- 
zation of all classes had rendered a Republic almost an impossi- 
bility ; and the civil dissensions of the state had again and again 
invested one or more persons with despotic authority. The means 
which Augustus employed to strengthen and maintain his power 
belong to a history of the Empire. Ho proceeded with the caution 
which was his greatest characteristic. He refused the names of 
King and Dictator, and was contented with tlie simple appellation 
of Princeps, which had always been given to one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate. He received, however, in B.C. 27, 
the novel title of Augustus, that is, * tlie sacred,' or * the venerable,' 
which was afterwards assumed by all the Roman emperors as a sur- 
name. As Imperator he had the command of the Roman armies ; 
and the Tribunician and Proconsular powers which the Senate con- 
fen-ed upon him made him absolute master of the state. He made 
a new division of the provinces, allowing the Senate to appoint the 
governors of those which where quiet and long-settled, like Sicily, 
Achaia, and Asia, but retaining for himself such as required the 
presence of an army, which were governed by means of his LegatL 
On the death of Lepidus in B.C. 13 he succeeded him as Ponti- 
fex Maximus, and thus became the head of the Roman religion. 
While he thus united in his own person all the great o£Sces of 
state, he still allowed tlie Consuls, Praetors, and other magistrates 
of the Republic, to be annually elected. " In a few words, the 
system of Imperial government, as it was instituted by Octavian, 
and maintained by those princes who understood their own interest 
and that of the people, may be defined as an absolute government 
disguised by the form of a commonwealth. The masters of the 
Roman world surrounded their throne with darkness, concealed 
their irresistible strength, and humbly professed themselves the 
accountable ministers of the Senate, whose supreme decrees they 
dictated and obeyed." * 

* Gibbon. 
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CHAPTEB XXXVIII. 

SKETCH OP THE HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OP AUGUSTUS. 

For many centuries after the foundation of the city the Bomaos 
can hardly be said to have had any literature at all. There may 
have existed, at an early period, some songs or ballads, recounting, 
in rude strains,* the exploits of the heroes of Boman story, but aU 
trace of these has disappeared. It was not till the conquest of the 
Greek cities in Southern Italy, shortly before the First Punic War, 
that we can date the commencement of the Boman literature. It 
began with the Drama. Dramatic exhibitions were first introduced 
at Borne from Etruria in B.C. 363, on the occasion of a severe 
K pestilence, in order to avert the anger of the gods. But these 

")] exhibitions were only pantomimic scenes to the music of the 

flute, without any song or dialogue. It was not till n.c. 240 
that a drama with a regular plot was performed at Borne. 
Its author was M. Livius Andrgnicts, a native of Magna Grtecia, 
who was taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentum, and carried to 
Bome, where he became the slave of M. Livius Salinator. He was 
afterwards set free, and, according to Boman practice, took the 
gentilic name of his master. He acquired at Bome a perfect know- 

'*' These were probably composed in the Satumian metre, the oldest species 
of versification among the Romans, in which much greater licence was allowed 
in the laws of quantity than in the metres which were borrowed from the 
Greeks. 
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ledge of the Latin language ; and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were borrowed or rather translated from the Greek. He 
also wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian metre, and some hymns. 
He may be regarded as the first Boman poet. His works were 
read in schools in the time of Horace. 

On. NjffiviiJS, the second Boman poet, was a Campanian by birth. 
He served in the First Punic War, and, like Livius, wrote dramas 
borrowed from the Greek. His first play was performed in b.c. 235. 
He was attached to the Plebeian party ; and, with the licence of the 
old Attic comedy, he made the stage a vehicle for assailing the 
aristocracy. In consequence of his attacks upon the Metelli he 
was thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the Tri- 
bunes, but was soon compelled to expiate a new offence by exile. 
He retired to Utica, where he died about b.c. 202. In his exile 
he wrote, in the Saturnian metre, an epic poem on the First Punic 
War, in which he introduced the celebrated legends connected 
with the foundation of Bome. This poem was extensively copied 
both by Ennius and Virgil. 

Q. Enntcs, however, may be regarded as the real founder of 
Koman literature. Like Livius, he was a native of Magna GrsBcia. 
He was bom at Budise, in Calabria, b.c. 239. Gato found him in 
Sardinia in B.C. 204, and brought him in his train to Bome. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained himself 
by acting as preceptor to the youths of the Boman nobles. He 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Afri- 
canus. He died B.C. 169, at the age of 70. He was buried in the 
sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. His most important work was an 
epic poem, entitled the * Annals of Bome,* in 18 books» written in 
dactylic hexameters, which, through his example, supplanted the 
old Saturnian metre. This poem commenced with the loves of 
Mars and Bhea, and came down to the age of Ennius. Virgil 
borrowed largely from it ; and, down to his time, it was regarded as 
Ote great epic poem of the Latin language. He also wrote numerous 
tragedies, a few comedies, and several other works, such as Satirae, 
composed in a great variety of metres, from which circumstance 
they probably received their name. 

The comic drama of Bome, though it continued to be more or 
less a translation or an imitation of the Greek, weis cultivated with 
distinguished success by two writers of genius, several of whose 
plays are still extant. 

T. Maccius Platjtus was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria, and was bom about b.c. 254. He probably came to Bome 
at an early age, and was first employed in the service of the actors. 

Bomb. t 
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With the money he had saved in this inferior station he left Borne, 
and set up in business : but his speculations failed : he returned to 
Borne, and his necessities obliged him to enter the serrice of a 
baker, who employed him in turning a hand-mill. While in this de- 
grading occupation he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his Uterary career. He was then about 30 years of age 
(B.C. 224), and continued to write for the stage for about 40 years. 
He died in B.C. 184, when he was 70 years of age. The comedies of 
Plautus enjoyed unrivalled populari^ among the Romans, and con- 
tinued to be represented down to the time of Diocletian. Though 
they were founded upon Greek models, the characters in them act, 
speak, and joke like genuine Bomans, and the poet thereby securec? 
the sympathy of his audience more completely than Terence. It 
was not only with the common people that Plautus was a favourite ; 
educated Bomans read and admired his works down to the latest 
times. Cicero places his wit on a level with that of the old Attic 
comedy ; and St. Jerome used to console himself with tlie perusal 
of the poet, after spending many nights in tears on account of his 
past sins. The favourable opinion which the ancients entertained 
of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed by the judgment of 
modern critics, and by the fact that several of his plays have been 
imitated by many of the best'modem poets. Twenty of his comedies 
are extant. 

P. Tbrenttcs Apeb, usually called Terence, was bom at Car- 
thage, B.C. 195. By birth or purchase he became the slave of P. 
Terentius, a Boman senator, who afiforded him the best education of 
the age, and finally gave him his freedom. The Andriaj which 
was the first play of Terence acted (b.c. 166), was the means of in- 
troducing him to the most refined and intellectual circles of Borne. 
His chief patrons were LsbUus and the younger Scipio, both of whom 
treated him as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him in 
the composition of his plays. He died in the 36th year of his age, 
in B.C. 159. Six comedies are all that remain to us. The ancient 
critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence immaculate purity 
and elegance of language. Although a foreigner and a freedman, 
he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm of pure Latinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, but 
who enjoyed a great reputation among the Bomans. Q. CiECiLius 
was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to Bome as a slave. 
He was the immediate predecessor of Terence, and died B.C. 168, 
two years before the representation of the Andria, L. Apranics 
flourished b.c 100. and wrote comedies describing Bomau scenes 
and manners, called Comosdix Togatas, to distinguish them from 
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those depicting Grecian life, which were termed PaUiatsB, from 
pallium^ the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contemporary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celebrity, though their works have likewise 
perished. M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of Ennius, was bom about 
B.C. 220, and died in the 90th year of his age. He is praised by 
the Latin writers for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of his 
language, and the extent of his knowledge. Hence we find the 
epithet doctus frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were taken from the Greek writers ; but some belonged to the class 
called PrsstextatXt in which the subjects were taken from Boman 
story. One of these, entitled PavUw, had as its hero L. ^milius 
Pai:dlus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedonia. L. Accirs, 
a younger contemporary of Pacuvius, was bom B.C. 170, €uid lived 
to a great age. Cicero, when a yoimg man, frequently conversed 
with him. His tragedies, like those of Pacuvius, were chiefly 
imitations of the Greek ; but he also wrote some on Boman sub- 
jects, one of which was entitled Bruttis, 

Though the Boman Drama, properly so called, was derived from 
the Greeks, there were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions which 
were of Italian origin. The first of these were the AteUanss Fabtdas, 
or Atellane Plays, which took their name from Atella a town 
in Campania. They were composed in the Oscan dialect, and 
were at first rude extemporaneous farces, but were afterwards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. They seem to have been 
the origin of the Policinello of modem Italy, The Oscan dialect 
was preserved, even when they were introduced at Bome. The 
Mimes were another species of comedy, of which only the name 
seems to have been derived from the Greek. They were a 
species of low comedy of an indecent description, in which the 
dialogue was subordinate to mimicry and gesture. The Dictator 
Sulla was very fond of these performances. The two most dis- 
tinguished writers of Mimes were Deo. Laberius, a knight, and 
P. Stbus, a freedman, and originally a Syrian slave, both of whom 
were contemporaries of Julius Ceesar. At CaBsar's triumphal games 
in October, B.C. 45, P. Syrus challenged all his craft to a trial of wit 
in extemporaneous farce, and Csesar ofiered Laberius 500,000 ses- 
terces to appear on the stage. Laberius was 60 years old, and the 
profession of a mimus was infamous, but the wish of the Dictator was 
equivalent to a command, and he reluctantly complied. He had 
however revenge in his power, and took it. His prologue awakened 
compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and during the performance 
he adroitly availed himself of his various characters to point his wit 
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at Gffisar. In the person of a beaten Syrian slave he cried out, — 
" Marry ! Quirites, but we lose our freedom,'* and all eyes were 
turned upon the Dictator; and in another mime he uttered the 
pregnant maxim, *' Needs must he fear who makes all else adread." 
GflBsar, impartially or vindictively, awarded the prize to Syrus. 

The Fescennme Songs were the origin of the Satire, the only 
important species of literature not derived from the Greeks, 
and altogether peculiar to Italy. These Fescennine Songs 
were rude dialogues, in which the country people assailed and 
ridiculed one another in extempore verses, and which were in- 
troduced as an amusement in various festivals. They were formed 
into the ScUire* by 0. Luoilius, who wrote in hexameter verse, 
and attacked the follies and vices both of distinguished persons 
and of mankind in general. He was bom b.o. 148, at Suessa 
Aurunca, and died at Naples in b.o. 103. He lived upon terms 
of intimacy with the younger Scipio and Lielius; and was the 
maternal ancestor of Pompey the Great. Lucilius continued to be 
admired in the Augustan age ; and Horace, while he censures the 
harsh versification and the slovenly haste with which Lucilius 
threw off his compositions, acknowledges with admiration the 
fierceness and boldness of his attacks upon the vices and follies (^ 
•his contemporaries. 

Between Lucilius and the poets of the Augustan age lived 
Lucretius and Catullus, two of the greatest — perhaps the greatest 
— of all the Boman poets. 

T. LucBETius Cabus was bom B.C. 95, and died about b.o. 51. He 
is said to have been driven mad by a love^potion, and to have perished 
by his own hand. The work which has immortalised his name is 
a philosophical didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, entitled Be 
Rerum NcUura, divided into six books, and addressed to C. Mem- 
mius Gemellus, who was prietor in B.C. 58. Its object is to state 
clearly the leading principles of the Epicurean philosophy in such 
a form as might raider the study attractive to his countrymen. 
He attempts to show that there is nothing in the history or actual 
condition of the world which does not admit of explanation without 
having recourse to the active interposition of divine beings. The 
work has been admitted by all modem critics to be the greatest of 
didactic poems. The most abstruse speculations are clearly ex- 
plained in majestic verse ; while the subject, which in itself is 
dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of matchless power and 
beauty. 

Valerius Catullus was bora at Verona or in its immediate 

* The name signifies a mixture or medley. Hence a lex per saturam lata 
is a law which contained several distinct regulations at once. 
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vicinity, B.C. 87. He inherited considerable property from his 
father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar : but he squandered a 
great part of it by indulging freely in the pleasured of the metro- 
polis. In order to better his fortunes he went to Bithynia in the 
train of the pruetor Memmius, but it appears that the speculation 
was attended with little success. It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that his brother died in the Troad, a loss which he 
deplores in the affecting elegy to Hortalus. On his return he con- 
tinued to reside at Home, or at his country-seats on the promontory 
of Slrmio and at Tibur. He died about B.C. 47. His poems are on 
a variety of topics, and composed in different styles and metres. 
Some are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams ; while the Nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis is an heroic poem. Catullus adorned all 
he touched, and liis shorter poems are characterised by original in- 
vention and felicity of expression. His Atys is one of the most 
remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin literature, distin- 
guished by wild passion and the noblest diction. 

Among the poets of the Augustan age Virgil and Horace stand 
forth preeminent. 

P. ViRGiLius (more properly Vergilius) Marc was bom, b.o. 70, 
at Andes, a small village near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. His 
father left him a small estate, which he cultivated. After the 
'battle of Philippi (b.c. 42) his property was among the lands 
assigned by Octavian to the soldiers. Through the advice of 
Asinius PoUio, who was then governor of Cisalpine Gkiul, and was 
himself a poet, Virgil applied to Octavian at Bome for the restitu- 
tion of his land, and obtained his request. The first Eclogue com- 
memorates his gratitude. Virgil lived on intimate terms with 
Mseceuas, whom he accompanied in the journey from Bome to 
Brundusium, which forms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. 
His most finished work, the Georgics, was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Maecenas.* The poem was completed after the battle of 
Actium, B.C. 31, while Octavian was in the East.t The Mneid was 
the occupation of his latter years. His health was always feeble, 
and he died at Brundusium in B.C. 19, in his fifty-first year. His 
remains were transferred to Naples, which liad been his favourite 
residence, and placed on the road from Naples to Puteoli {Pozxu6li\ 
-wiiere a monument is still shown, supposed to be the tomb of the poet. 
It is said that in his last illness he wished to bum the ^neid, to 
-which he had not given the finishing touches, but his friends would 
not allow him. He was an amiable good-tempered man, free from 
the mean passions of envy and jealousy. His fame, which was esta- 

♦ Georg. iii. 41. t Comp. Georg. Iv. 560, and 11. 171. 
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];)Iished in his lifetime, was cherished after his death as an inherit- 
ance in which every Roman had a share ; and his works became 
school-books even before the death of Augustus, and continued such 
for centuries after. He was also th| great poet of the Middle Ages. 
To him Dante paid the homage of his superior genius, and owned 
him for his master and his model. The ten short poems called 
Bucdics^ or Edogues, were the earliest works of Virgil, and probably 
all written between B.C. 41 and bo. 37. They have all a Bucolic 
form and colouring, but some of them have nothing more. Their 
merit consists in their versification* and in many natural and simple 
touches. The Georgice is an * Agricultural Poem ' in four books. 
Virgil treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first book, of fruit- 
trees in the second, of horses and other cattle in the third, and of 
bees in the fourth. This poem shows a great improvement both 
in his taste and in his versification. Neither in the Greorgics nor 
elsewhere has he the merit of striking originality ; his chief excel- 
lence consists in the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The 
Mneid, or adventures of -^neas after the fall of Troy, is an epio 
formed on the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded upon 
an old Roman tradition that ^neas and his Trojans settled in 
Italy, and were the founders of the Roman name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and 
these books contain more variety of incident and situation than 
those which follow. The last six books, the history of the struggles 
of ^neas in Italy, are based on the plan of the battles of the 
. Iliad. Latinus, the king of the Latini, offers in marriage to the 
Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who had been betrothed to Tumus 
the warlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is ended by the death 
of Tumus, who falls by the hand of ^neas. The fortunes of ^neas 
and his final settlement in Italy are the subjects of the JSneid, but 
the glories of Rome and of the Julian house, to which Augustus 
belonged, are indirectly the poet's theme. In the first book the 
foundation of Alba Longa is promised by Jupiter to Venus, and the 
transfer of empire from Alba to Rome ; from the line of ^necis will 
descend the * Trojan Csesar/ whose empire will only be limited by 
the ocean, and his glory by the heavens. The ultimate triumphs of 
Rome are predicted. 

Q. HoBATius Flaocus, usually called Horace, was bom at Venusia 
in Apulia, b.o. 65, His father was a freedman. He had received 
his manumission before the birth of the poet, who was of ingenuous 
birth, but who did not altogether escape the taunt which adhered to 
persons even of remote servile origin. His father's occupation was 
that of a collector {coactor) of taxes. With the profits of his oflSce 
he had purchased a small farm in the neighbourhood of Venusia. 
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Though hy no means rich, he declined to send the young Horace 
to the common school, kept m Venusia by one Flavius, to which 
the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. Probably about his 
twelfth year his father carried him to Rome to receive the usual 
education of a knight's or senator's son. He frequented the best 
schools in the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, a retired 
military man, whose flogging propensities have been immortalised 
by his pupil. The names of his other teachers are not recorded by 
the poet. He was instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
the poets were the usual school-books — Homer in the Greek, and 
the old tragic writer, Livius Andronicus, in the Latin. In his 
eighteenth year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order to continue 
his studies at that seat of learning. When Brutus came to Athens 
after the death of CsBsar, Horace joined his army, and received at 
once the rank of a military tribune and the command of a legion. 
He was present at the battle of Philippi, and shared in the flight of 
the republican army. In one of his poems he playfully alludes to 
his flight, and throwing away his shield. He now resolved to 
devote himself to more peaceful pursuits ; and having obtained his 
pardon, he ventured at once to return to Rome. He had lost all 
his hopes in life ; his paternal estate had been swept away in the 
general forfeiture ; but he was enabled to obtain sufficient money 
to purchase a clerkship in the Quaestor's office ; and on the profits 
of that place he managed with the utmost frugality to Uve. 
Meantime some of his poems attracted the notice of Yarius and 
Virgil, who introduced him to Msecenas (b.c 39). Horace soon 
became the friend of MsBcenas, and this friendship quickly ripened 
into intimacy. In a year or two after the commencement of their 
friendship (b.c. 37) Horace accompanied his patron on the journey 
to Brundusium aheady alluded to. About the year b.c. 34 Mae- 
cenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient to maintain 
him in ease, comfort, and even in content, during the rest of his 
life. The situation of this farm was in the valley of Ustica, 
within view of the mountain LucretiUs, and near the Digentia, 
about 15 miles from Tibur {Tivoli), A site exactly answering to 
the villa of Horace, and on which were found ruins of buildings, 
has been discovered in modern times. Besides this estate, his 
admiration of the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur 
inclined him either to hire or to purchase a small cottage in 
that romantic town ; and all the later years of his Ufe were 
passed between the metropolis and these two country residences. 
He died, b.c. 8, in his fifty-seventh year. He was buried on the 
slope of the Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron Maecenas, 
who had died before him in the same year. Horace has described 
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hiB own person. He was of short fitatnre, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, hut early tinged with grey. In his youth he was toleiahly 
rohust, hut suffered from a complaint in his eyes. In more ad- 
vanced life he grew fisit, and Augustus jested about his protuberant 
belly. His health was not always good, and he seems to have in- 
clined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal and 
abstemious ; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer age, 
he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, 
and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the luxuries of 
his time. He was never married. The Odes of Horace want the 
higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory verses are exqui- 
sitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, no deep tenderness, 
nor even much of light and joyous gaiety ; but as works of refined 
art, of the most skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images embodied in words 
which imprint themselves indelibly on the memory, they are un- 
rivalled. In the Satires of Horace there is none of the lofty moral 
indignation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which characterised 
the later satirists. It is the folly rather than the wickedness of 
vice which he touches with such playful skill. In the Epodes there 
is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by some personal hatred or 
sense of injury. But the Epistles are the most perfect of the 
Horatian poetry, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty of 
which consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
Epistles of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the Greorgics of 
Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of Juvenal, the most perfect and 
most original form of Boman verse. The Art of Poetry was pro- 
bably intended to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or at least to 
suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfection. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets — Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid— 
also belong to the Augustan age. 

Albius Tibullus was of equestrian family, and possessed an here- 
ditary estate between Tibur and Prssneste. His great patron was 
Messala, whom he accompanied in b.c. 31 into Aquitania, whither 
Messala had been sent by Augustus to suppress a formidable insur- 
rection which had broken out in this province. In the following 
year (b.o. 30) Messala, having pacified Gaul, was sent into the East. 
Tibullus set out in his company, but was taken ill, and obliged to 
remain in Corcyra, from whence he returned to Bome. So ceased 
the active life of Tibullus. He died at an early age soon after 
Virgil. The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a 
gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace especially he was 
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an object of warm attachment. His Elegies, wliich are exquisite 
small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his mistresses. 

Sbxtus Aubelius Peopbrtius was a native of Umbria, and was 
bom about B.C. 51. He was deprived of his paternal estate by an 
agrarian division, probably that in B.C. 36, after the Sicilian War. 
He began to write poetry at a very early age, and the merit of his 
productions soon attracted the attention and patronage of Meecenas. 
The year of his death is altogether tmknown. As an elegiac poet 
a high rank must be awarded to Propertius, and among the ancients 
it was a disputed point whether the preference should be given to 
him or to Tibullus. To the modem reader, however, the elegies of 
Propertius are not nearly so attractive as those of Tibullus. This 
arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great measure also from 
a certain want of nature in them. The fault of Propertius was too 
pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole ambition was to 
become the Koman Callimachus, whom he made his model. He 
abounds with obscure Greek myths, as well as Greek forms of ex- 
pression, and the same pedantry infects even his versification. 

P. OviDius Naso, usually called Ovid, was born at Sulmo, in the 
country of the Peligni, on the 20th March, B.C. 43. He was de- 
scended from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined to be 
a pleader. But the bent of his genius showed itself very early. 
The hours which should have been spent in the study of juris- 
prudence were employed in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a 
disputed point whether he ever actually practised as an advocate 
after his return to Bome. The picture Ovid himself draws of his 
weak constitution and indolent temper prevents us from thinking 
that he ever followed his profession with perseverance, if indeed 
at all. He became however one of the Triumviri Capitales ; and 
he was subsequently made one of the Centumviri, or judges who 
tried testamentary and even criminal causes. Till his fiftieth year 
he continued to reside at Rome, where he had a house near the 
Capitol, occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignian farm. He not 
only enjoyed the friendship of a large circle of distinguished men, 
but the regard and favour of Augustus and the imperial family ; not- 
withstanding in A.D. 9 he was suddenly commanded by an imperial 
edict to transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Euxine, near tlie 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated in 
the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of Love 
(^Ar8 Amatorid). The real cause of his banishment is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love was certainly a mere pretext. 
Ovid draws an affecting picture of the miseries to which he was 
exposed in his place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil. 
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of the seyerity of the climate, and of the perils to which he was 
exposed, when the barbarians plundered the surrounding country, 
and insulted the yery walls of Tomi. In the midst of all his mis- 
fortunes he sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical talents. 
He died at Tomi in the sixtieth year of his age, a.d. 18. Besides 
his amatory poems, Ovid wrote the Metamorplioses in fifteen books, 
which consist of such legends or f&bles as inyolyed a transforma- 
tion, from the Creation to the time of Julius CsBsar, the last being 
tliat emperor's change into a star — the Faeti in twelye books, of 
which only the first six are extant, a sort of poetical Boman 
calendar, with its appropriate festiyals and mythology — and the 
Elegies, written during his banishment. Oyid undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a great poetical genius, which makes it the more to be 
regretted that it was not always under the control of a sound judg- 
ment. He exhibits great yigour of fancy and warmth of colouring, 
but he was the first to depart from that pure and correct taste which 
characterises the Greek poets and their earlier Latin imitators. 

We now turn to the history of prose literature among the Romans. 
The earliest prose works were Annals containing a meagre account 
of the principal eyents in Boman history, arranged under their re- 
spectiye years. The earliest Annalists who obtained reputation 
were Q. Fabius Pictob and L. Cinoius Alimentus, both of whom 
seryed in the Second Punic War, and drew up an account of it, but 
they wrote in the Greek language. The first prose writer in the 
Latin language, of whom any considerable fragments haye been 
"preseryed, is the celebrated Censor, M. Pobcius Cato, who died 
B.C. 149, and of whose life an account has been already giyen. He 
wrote an important historical work entitled Origines* The first 
book contained the history of the Boman kings ; the second and 
third treated of the origin of the Italian towns, and from these two 
books the whole work deriyed its title; the fourth book treated 
of the First Punic War, the fifth book of the Second Punic War, 
and the sixth and seyenth continued the narratiye to the year of 
Cato's death. There is still extant a work on agriculture {J)e Be 
Bustled) bearing the name of Cato, which is probably substantially 
his, though it is certainly not exactly in the form in which it pro- 
ceeded from his pen. There were many other annalists, of whom 
we know little more than the names, and whose works were used 
by Liyy in compiling his Boman history. 

Oratory was always cultiyated by the Bomans as one of the 
chief ayenues to political distinction. Cicero, in his work entitled 
Brutus^ has giyen a long list of distinguished Orators whose speeches 
he had read ; but he himself surpassed all his predecessors and 
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contemporaries. In his works the Latin language appears in the 
highest perfection. Besides his numerous orations he also wrote 
several treatises on Rhetoric, of which the most perfect is a sys- 
tematic treatise on the art of Oratory (JDe Oratore) in three books. 
His works on Philosophy were almost tlie first specimens of this 
kind of literature ever presented to the Bomans in their own lan- 
guage. He does not aim at any original investigation or research. 
His object was to present in a familiar and attractive form the 
results at which the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to expound 
any new theories. His EpigUea, of which more than eight hundred 
have come down to us, are among the most valuable remains of 
antiquity. Cicero, during the most important period of his life, 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus and with a wide 
circle of political friends and connexions. These letters supply the 
most ample materials for a history of the Boman Bepublic during 
its last struggles, and afford a clear insight into the personal dispo- 
sitions and motives of its chief leaders. 

The most learned Boman under the Bepublic was M. Terentius 
Varro, a contemporary and friend of Cicero. He served as 
Pompey's lieutenant in Spain in the Civil Wars, but was pardoned 
by Csesar after the battle of Pharsalia, and was employed by him 
in superintending the collection and arrangement of the great 
library designed for public use. Upon the formation of the second 
Triumvirate, Varro's name appeared upon the list of the proscribed : 
but he succeeded in making his escape, and, after having remained 
for some time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. His death took place b.c. 28, when he was in his 89th year. 
Not only was Varro the most learned of Boman scholars, but he 
was likewise the most voluminous of Boman authors. We have 
liis own authority for the assertion that he had composed no less 
than 490 books, but of these only two have come down to us, 
and one of them in a mutilated form : \. De Be Rustica, a work 
on Agriculture, in three books, written when the author was 80 years 
old ; 2. De lAngua Latina, a grammatical treatise which extended 
to 24 books, but six only have been preserved, and these are in a 
mutilated condition. The remains of this treatise are particularly 
valuable. They have preserved many terms and forms which 
would otherwise have been altogether lost, and much curious 
information connected with the ancient usages, both civil and reli- 
gious, of the Bomans. 

C. Julius CiESAR, the great Dictator, was also distinguished as an 
author, and wrote several works, of which the Commentaries alone 
have come down to us. They relate the history of the first seven 
years of the Gallic War in seven books, and the history of the Civil 
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War down to. the commencement of the Alexandrine in three books. 
Neither of these works completes the histoiy of the Grallic and Civil 
Wars. The histoiy of the former was completed in an 8th book, which 
is usually ascribed to Hirtius. The history of the Alexandrine, 
African, and Spanish wars was written in three separate books, which 
are also ascribed to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. 
The purity of Caesar's Latin and the clearness of his style have 
deservedly obtained the highest praise. 

0. Sallustius.Crispus, a contemporary of Csesar, and one of his 
supporters, was also distinguished as an historian. He was bom 
B.C. 86 at Amitemum, in the country of the Sabines, and died in 
B.C 34. After the African War (b.c. 46) he waa left by Csesar as 
governor of Numidia, where he acquired great riches by his oppres- 
sion of the people. Two of his works have come down to us, the 
Catilind, the history of the suppression of Catiline's conspiracy, and 
the Jugurtha, the history of the war against Jugurtha. Sallust 
made Thucydides his model, and took great pains with his style. 

CoBNELius Nepos, the contemporary and friend of Cicero and 
Atticus, was the author of numerous works, all of which are lost, 
with the exception of the well-known Lives of Distinguished Com- 
manders {Vitse Excellentium Imperatorum). But even these Lives, 
with the exception of that of Atticus, are probably an abridgment 
of the original work of Nepos, made in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

Of the prose writers of the Augustan age the most distinguished 
was the historian Titos Lrvius, usually called Livy. He was bom 
at Patavium {Padtui), B.C. 59. The greater part of his life appears 
to have been spent in Rome, but he returned to his native town 
before his death, which happened at the age of 76, in the fourth 
year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. Etis literary talents secured the patronage 
and friendship of Augustus ; and his reputation became so widely 
diffused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to Bome solely for 
the purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified his curiosity in 
this one particular, immediately returned home. Livy's * History 
of Rome ' extended from the foundation of the city to the death of 
Drusus, B.C. 9, and was comprised in 142 books. Of these 35 have 
descended to us. The whole work has been divided into decades, 
containing 10 books each. The First decade (bks. i.-x.) is entire. 
It embraces the period from the foundation of the city to the year 
B.C. 294, when the subjugation of the Samnites may be said to have 
been completed. The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether 
lost. It included the period from B.C. 294 to b.c. 219, comprising an 
account, among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of 
the First Punic War. The Third decade Cbks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. 
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It embraceB the period from b.c. 219 to b.c. 201, comprehending 
the whole of the Second Punic Waj. The Fourth decade {bka. 
sui.-il.) is entire, and also one-half of the Fifth (bks. lU.-ilv.). 
These 15 books condnne the histoi; from B.O. 201 to b.o, 167, and 
develop the progress of the Boman anus in Cisalpine Gaul, in 
Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with the triumph of ^milius 
Faullns. Of the remaining books nothing is extant except incon- 
siderable ii^imenta. The style of Livj may be pronounced almost 
faultless. In judging of bia merits as an bistorion, we are bound 
to ascertain, if pos^ble, the end which be proposed to himself. 
No one who reads his work with attention can suppose that he 
over conceived the project of drawing up a criUcBl history of Home. 
His aim was to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleadng nar- 
rative, which, while it gratified their vanity, should cont^ no 
startling improbabilities or gross amplifications. To effect this 
purpose he studied with care the writings of aome of his more 
celebrated ptedecesaors in the same field. But in no case did he 
ever dream of ascending to the founttdn-head, and never attempted 
to teat the aecurocy of hia authorities by examining monuments of 
remote antiquity. 
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fairs of Asia settled, 1 1 2. 

Antiochus Asiaticna de- 
posed, 212, 

Antepilani, I2j(. 

Antonius, C., 219, 220, 221. 

Antonius, M. (orator), as- 
sassinated, 185. 

Antony (Marcus Anto- 
nius), Consul with Cae- 
sar, 249 ; offers a diadem 
to Gsesar, 249 ; takes 
I)osses8i(»i of Caesar's pa- 
pers and treasures, 252 ; 
pronoum«s the funeral 



APPIU8. 

oration over the body of 
Caesar, 253 ; master of 
Rome, 253 ; attacked by 
Cicero in Ms Philippics, 
2)4 ; retires to Cisalpine 
Graul, and besieges Mu- 
tina, 254 ; dechired a 
public enemy, 255; de- 
feats Pansa. 255; is de- ^ 
feated by HirUus, 255; 
received in Further Gaul 
by Lepidua, 255 ; fimns 
Triumvirate with Oc- 
tavian and Lepidus, 256 ; 
defeats Cassius at Phi- 
lippi, 261 ; licentious con- 
duct in Asia Minor, and 
meeting with Cleopatra, 
262, 263 ; follows her to i 
Alexandria, 26J ; Ful- 
via. Ids wife, and L. 
Antonius, his brother, 
rise against him, 263; 
his troops defeated in 
Syria, 264 ; meets his 
wife and brother at 
Athens, 264; his wife 
dies, 264; forms an al- 
liance with Sextos Pom- 
pey, 264; marries Oc- 
tavia, sister of Octavian, ^ 
264 ; returns to the East 
with Octavia, 265 ; his 
success in Syria, 265; 
makes another treaty 
with Octavian, 266; re- 
news his nnion with 
Cleopatra, 267 ; is de- 
feated in Parthia^ 267; 
returns to Alexandria, 
267 ; is defeated by Oc- 
tavian in the battle of 
Actium, 268, 269 ; is 
again defeat«i at Alex- 
andria, 269 ; stabs him- 
self, 269. 

Apollonia. besieged by 
Philip y. of Macedon. 
107. 

Appellatu), 121. 

Appius Glaudios, 38, 

40. 
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APPIUS. 

Appins Clandius Caecus, 
67 ; his SOD, 70. 

Apulia, 4. 

Aquas Seztiae, battle at, 
171. 

AquiUius,M'., (Consul, sup- 
presses the Second Ser- 
vile War in Sicily, 172; 
is defeated, and made 
prisoner by Mithridates, 
1 88. 

Archelaus defeased atChae- 
ronea, 188 ; and again at 
Orchomenus, 189. 

Archimedes, 94. 

Ariobarzanesexpelled from 
Cappadocia, 187 ; re- 
stored, 188; again ex- 
pelled, 188 ; restored to 
his kingdom, 21 j. 

Ariovistus defeated by Cae- 
sar, 2ja 

Aristobulus surrenders to 
Pompey, 212, 21}. 

Armenia, Pompey in, 212. 

Army, Roman, constitu- 
tion of, 122. 

Artaxata, submission of 
Mithridates at, 212. 

As (weight), 19. 

Ascanius, legend of, 8. 

Asculum, revolt at, 178. 

AtellafUB Fabuice, 275. 

Athenio, leader of slaves 
in Sicily, 172; defeated 
and slain by Catulus, 172. 

Athens, 107 ; declares 
a^Ednst Rome, 188. 

Attains Pbilometor, 147. 

Augurs, ij, 51. 

Autrunius Psetus, P., 218. 



B. 

Balearic Slingers, 124. 

Belgic War, 2ja 

Bibulus, M., 216, 225. 

Boii finally conquered and 
slaughtered, 114. 

Bononia (Bologna), colony 
at, 114. 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 211. 

Brennus, 45, 46, 47. 

Brigantium taken by Gas- 
sar, 224. 

Bruttii, 4. 

Britain, first invasion by 
Cesar, 2jf; second in- 
vasion, 232. 

Brutus, D., put to death at 
AquileiaL 256. 



Brutus, L. Junius, 2J-25; 
his death, 26. 

Brutus, M.Junius, Praetor, 
conspires with Cassius 
and others to assassinate 
Caesar, 249; retu-es to 
Macedonia, 253 ; goea to 
Athens, and collects an 
e>rmj, 258 ; plunders 
Lycia, 258 ; crosses over 
into Thrace. 258 ; de- 
feated by Octavian at 
Philippi, 261 ; slays him- 
self, 261. 

c. 

Caecilius, Q., 274. 

Caesar, Caius Julius, early 
life, 214, 215; Quaestor, 
215; JSdile, 216; re- 
stores statues and tro- 
phies of Marius, 216; 
Propraetor in Spain, 224 ; 
his conquests there, 224 ; 
Consul, 225 ; forms cabal 
with Pompey and Cras- 
sus (1st Triumvirate), 
225 ; carries Agrarian 
Ijaw, 225 ; supports Pom- 
pey, and gives him his 
only dau^ter Julia in 
marriage, 225; divorces 
his wife, 226; obtains 
command in Oaul, 226 ; 
1st campaign in Gaul, 
229 ; 2ud, 210 ; 3rd, 2ji ; 
4th, 231-2 ; 5th, 2i2 ; 
6th, 2ij; 7th, 2J3-4; 
8th, 234 ; rivalry of Pom- 
pey, 237-8-9; returns to 
Italy, 240; quarters at 
Ravenna, 240; ordered 
to disband his army, 240 ; 
refuses, and crosses the 
Rubicon, 241 ; enters 
Rome, 242 ; conquers 
his opponents in Spain, 
242 ; short Dictatorship, 
243 ; crosses to Greece 
to encounter Pompey, 
243-4; total defeat of 
Pompey in the battle of 
Pharsalia, 245 ; Dictator, 
246 ; pursues Pompey 
into Egypt, 246; sup- 
ports Cleopatra, 240 ; 
conquers Phamaces in 
Syria, 246 ; returns to 
Rome, 246; defeats Pom- 
peian army in AfHca, 
247; death of Gate at 



CASSIUS. 

Utica, 247 ; master ot 
the Roman world, and 
Dictator for ten years, 
247 ; his Triumph, 247 ; 
his clemency and re- 
forms, 247-8-9 ; Impera- 
tor and Dictator for life, 
249; appoints Octavius 
his heir, 249 ; conspiracy 
against him, 249-50 ; as- 
sassination, 250 ; charac- 
ter, 250-1 ; his character 
as a writer, 283. 

Caesar, L. Julius, Consul, 
1 79 ; in Social War, 179 ; 
proposes Lex Julia, 179. 

Calabria, 4. 

Calpurnian Law, 158. 

Camlllus, M. Furius, 4J, 

44. 47. 48. 52. 
Campagna, 3. 

Campania, 4. 

Cannse, immense Roman 
army defeated at, by 
Hannibal, 88. 

Cantabrians, 114, 144-5. 

Canuleia Lex, 41. 

Capitolium, 23. 

Capua opens its gates to 
Hannibal, 89 ; retaken 
by the Romans, 96. 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, Con- 
sul, Joins Ciuna, 190. 

Carthage, 68 ; capture and 
destruction of, 142 ; re- 
built by the Romans, 
142 ; capital of the Vandal 
kingdom, 142 ; finally de< 
stroyed by the Arabs, 
142. 

Carthaginians, their navy, 
70 ; defeated by the Ro- 
man navy, 71, 72. 

Catilina, L. Sergins, early 
life, 218; crimes, 218; 
conspiracy, 219; accused 
by Cicero, 219; leaves 
Rome, 220 ; collects 
troops, 221 ; defeated, 
and slain, 221. 

Cassius Longinus, C, fights 
under Crassus in Meso^ 
potamia, 237 ; conducts 
the retreat to Syria, 237 ; 
originates the conspi- 
racy against Caesar, 249 ; 
retires into Syria, 253; 
defeats Dolabella in 
Syria, 258 ; plunders 
Rhodes, 258; marches 
with Brutus into Thrace, 
258; defeated by An- 
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CATO. 

tony at Philippi, 261; 
bib death, 261. 
Cato, M. Porchu, in Spain, 
ii4t Quflpstor, Praetor, 
Consul, 129 ; Censor, 
«J2{ his reforms, 1^2; 
his prejudices, 132, i;j ; 
his severity and avarice, 

Cato. M, Porcius. advo- 
cates the death of the 
Catilinarian conspira- 
tors, 221 ; his death at 
Ulica, 247 ; his character 
as a writer, 282. 

Catullus, Valerius, 276. 

Catulus, (j. Lutatius, com- 
bined with Marius in 
the overthrow of the 
Cimbri, 171 ; his death by- 
order of Marius, 185. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius (son), 
hails Cicero as 'Father 
of his Country,' 221. 

Caudine Forks, battle at, 

57. 58. . 

Celtiberians, tribes or, 114 ; 
war with, 145. 

Censors, 118. 

Census, 118. 

Centuriones, 122. 

Cetbegus, C. Cornelius, 
219, 220. 

Cicero, M. TuUius, early 
life, studies, and success 
as an orator, 216 ; Quaes- 
tor, 217 ; prosecutes 
Verres, 217 ; his speech 
for Sex. Roscios of Ame- 
ria, 216 ; studies at 
AUiens and in Asia 
Minor, 216 ; Quaestor in 
Sicily, under Sex. Pedu- 
C8eus,at Lilybeum, 217 ; 
.^Edlle, Praetor, 217 ; Con- 
sul, 219 ; opposes agra- 
rian law of RuUus, 219 ; 
denounces Catiline, 219 ; 
arrests conspirators, 220 ; 
third oration, 221 ; his 
popularity, 221 ; hos- 
tility of Clodius, 227; 
bis banishment, 227 ; his 
return ut Rome, 228 ; 
joins the party of Caesar's 
assassins, 252; his Phi- 
lippics against Antony, 
254; !»timalates the Se- 
nate against Antony and 
Octavian. 255; is in- 
cluded in the list of 
proscriptions, 257 ; his 



CORIOLANUS. 

death, 257 ; his charac- 
ter as a writer, 282. 

Cimbri, 169 ; they enter and 
ravage l^paln, 170; enter 
Italy, destroyed by Ma- 
rius and Catulus, 171. 

Cincinnatus and the iEqul- 
aus, i4. 

Cinclus AUmentus, L., 282. 

Cinna, L., Consul, 184; 
conflict with Octavius, 
185 ; associated with 
Marius, 185 ; their mas- 
sacres in Rome, 185; 
murdered by his army, 
190. 

Circus Maximus, 17. 

Cisalpine Gaul, a Roman 
province, 114. 

Civet Bomani, 66. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
meets M. Antony at I'ar- 
sus, 262-j ; attracts him 
to Alexandria, 26; ; is 
deserted for Octavia, 265 ; 
again attracts Antony, 
who returns with her to 
Alexandria, 267 ; war 
declared agpainst her by 
the Senate, 268 ; de- 
feated with Antony at 
Actium, 268; deceives 
Antony, but fails to de- 
ceive Octavian, 269 ; 
kills herself, 269. 

Clients, 12. 

Clodius Pulcher^ P., pro- 
fligate conduct of, 226; 
tribune, 227; procures 
the banishment of Cicero, 
227 ; killed by Milo, 2j8. 

Clusium besieged, 45. 

Cohorts, 12 J. 

CoUatia, Collatinus, x6. 

Colonies, Roman, 4J. 

Comitia CenturUUa, 20, 
121. 

ComUia Curiata, 12, 20, 
121. 

Comitia 2Vi6u<a, 18, 20, 
121. 

Consuls, duties of, 118. 

Corfinium, new republic 
at, 178. 

Corinth captured, and 
burnt, 1^8. 

Coriolanus, C. Marcitis, J2 ; 
banished from Rome, ji ; 
invades Rome at the 
head of a Volscian army, 
32 ; spares Hxe city, ji ; 
his death, jj. 



DECElCVmATE. 

' Cornelia, mother of tbe 
Gracchi, 140, i60b 

Cornelia, daughter of Gbi 
na, married to Gaenr, 
214 ; her death, 215. 

Comeliae Leges, 186. 

Comelii, slaves so called. 

Corsica and Sardinia form 
ed into a Ronum pro- 
vince, 77. 

Corsica, revolt in, 115. 

Cotta, C. Aurelius, lawyer, 
216. 

Cotta, L. Aurelius, 2x8. 

Cotta, M. Aurelius, de- 
feated by Mithridatra, 
206. 

Crassus, P. Licinius, 147. 

Crassus, M. Licinius, Prae- 
tor, appointed to com- 
mand the army against 
liie Gladiators, 202 ; de- 
feats and slays Spartacus, 
toi ; Consul with Pom- 
pey, 20; ; forms 1st Tri 
umvirate with Cnsar 
and Pompey, 225 ; meets 
Caesar and Pompey at 
Luca, 2i6; second Con- 
sulship with Pompey. 
2^6; his command in 
^yrla, 2j6; crosses the 
Euphrates, 2;7 ; de- 
feated and killed, 2^7. 

Cremona besieged, iii. 

Cretan Archers (^Sagit- 
tai-u), 1 24. 

Curiae, 12. 

Curiatii, i ;. 

Cnrius, M'., defeats Pyr- 
rhus, 65. 

CurUuB, Mm legend of. 5J. 

Cuitdet HcLgittratut, 117. . 



Decemvirate, }6; Decem- 
viri appointed, jt; their 
tyranny, J^ ; the Twelve 
Tables, j8 ; Decemviri 
continue in ofSce, }8; 
they assassinate Licinius 
Dentatns, j8 ; Virginia 
slain by her father to 
save her from the Decem- 
vir Appius Claudius, 29 ; 
resignation of the £«- 
cemvirs, ^9 ; and electioo 
of 10 Tribunes, 4a 
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DECIUS. 

Deci-as Mus, P., self-sacri- 
fice, 55 ; and of his son, 

59. 
Decuriones, 12^. 

Deiotaras, tetrarch of Ga- 
latia, 21}. 

Demetrius of Pharos, 79. 

Dictator, 28 (note), 51. 

Dictatorship, 118; revised 
by Sulla, 19 1. 

Dulabellii, Cu., accused of 
extortion, 215; puts an 
end to his life, 258. 

Drama, Roman, 272. 

Drusus, M. Livius, 158, 
159. 

Drusus, M. Livius, son of 
the opponent of C. Grac- 
chus, elected a Tribune, 
endeavours to obtain the 
Homan franchise for the 
^ Allies, 176 ; assassi- 
nated, 176 



E. 

Kburones, revolt of the, 

2?2. 

Kgypt, condition of, 107. 

Knna (Servile War), 146-7. 

Knnius, Q., 273. 

Equestrian Order, 158. 

Ktruria, 2. 

Etruscans, iheir name, 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italy occu- 
pied by them, 5, 6 ; vrars 
with the, 43 ; defeated 
58; in league with the 
Umbrians, 59; defeated 
at Lake Vadimo, 60. 

Eumenes, kins; of Perga- 
mus, obtains Mysia, 
Lydla,and part of Caria, 
112. 

Eunus (Servile War), 146, 
147. 

F. 

Fabia Gens and the Yeien- 
tines, J4. 

Fabius, lieu^nant, de- 
feated by Mithridates, 
208. 

Fabius Maxlmus, Q., ap- 
pointed Dictator, and to 
the command-in-chief 
against Hannibal, 87 ; 
styled the Cunctotor, or 

SOME. 



«• 



GALLwECIAKS, 

'Lingerer,' 87; obtains 
Tarentum, 96. 

Fabius Pictor> Q., 282. 

Fabius Sanga, Q., 220. 

Faleril surrenders to the 
Romans, 44. 

Fescennine songs, 276. 

FetialeSf 15. 

Fidense taken and de- 
stroyed, 41. 

Fimbria defeated, slays 
himself, 189. 

Flamens, i j 

Flamininus, L., act of 
cruelty of, 127. 

Flamininus, T. Quinctius, 
appointed to the com- 
mand against Philip Y., 
whose army is defeated 
in the battle of Cynos- 
cephalse, 109 ; proclaims 
the independence of 
Greece, 109; withdraws 
the Roman garrisons 
from all the towns of 
Greece, and returns to 
Itiily, 109-10. 

Flaminius, C, defeats tbe 
Insubres,79; is defeated 
by Hannibal, near T^ake 
Trasimenus, and slain, 

87. 
Fossa Mariana, 170. 

Frentani, j. 

Fulvia (mistress of Q. 
Curius), 219. 

Fulvia, wife of M. Antony, 
conspires against him, 
26j; is driven out of 
Rome, and defeated at 
Perusia, 26i ; dies, at 
Sicyon, 264. 

Fulvius Nobillor, M., be- 
sieges and captures tbe 
town of Ambrada, iii. 



G. 

Gabii, 2j. 

Gabinius, A., Tribune, 210. 

Galatia, 106. 

Galatians attacked by Cn. 
Manlius Vulso, defeated 
in two battles, and com- 
pelled to sue for peace, 

112 

Galba, Ser. Sulpicius, his 

treachery, 144. 
Gallia Cisalpina, 2. 
Gallaedans, 114. 



HANNIBAL. 

Gaul, Caesar's wars in, 
229-234. 

Gauls in Italy, 6; (Insu- 
bres) conquered, 79. 

Gentes, Roman, 12. 

Glabrio, M. Acilius, 209. 

Glaucia, fellow-demagogue 
of Satuminus, pelted to 
death with tiles by the 
mob, 175. 

Goths (Senones) besiege 
Clusium, 45 ; march 
against Rome, 46; battle 
of the Allta, 46 ; Rome 
destroyed, 46 ; the Capi- 
tol besieged, 46 ; Capitol 
saved, 47 ; Goths re- 
pulsed, and destroyed,47. 

Gracchi, 148-160. 

Gracchus, Caius Sempro- 
nlus (the Tribune), re- 
turns from Sardinia, 157; 
elected Tribune, 157 ; 
his legal reforms, 157, 
158 ; opposed by M. 
Livius Drusus, 1 59 ; mur- 
dered, 160. 

Gracchus, Tib. Sempro- 
nius (father of the Tri- 
bunes), subdues Spain, 
115. 

Gracchus, Tib. Sempro- 
nins (the Tribune), 
Qusestor in Spain, 145; 
at the siege of Carthage, 
149 ; elected Tribune, 
1 50 ; introduces Agrarian 
Law, 150, 151 ; his 
murder, 152. 

Graecia, Magna, 6, 60. 

Greek colonies in Italy, 6. 



Hamilcar, a Carthaginian 
officer, excites Gauls and 
Ligurians against Ro- 
mans, 1 1 J. 

Hamilcar Barca, 75; re- 
lieves Lilybeeum and 
Drepanum, 76 ; con- 
quests in Spain, 80; 
death, 80. 

Hannibal elected to sue- 
cet^d Hasdrubal, 80 ; first 
campaigns in Spain, 80 ; 
besieges and takes Sa- 
guntum, 80, 81 ; crosses 
the Iberus and tbe Py* 
lenees with a large ai- 
U 
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HANNO. 

my, 83 ; reaches the 
Rbdne, 8;; crosses the 
Alps, 84; encamps in 
the plains of tne Po, 
among the Insubres. 84 ; 
reduces the Taurinians, 
84 ; defeats the army of 
Scipio near the Ticinus, 
&4 ; defeats combined 
anny of Scipio ami Lon- 
gus near the Trebia, 84; 
marches through Li- 
guria to the Arno, 86; 
defeats C. Flaminius at 
Lake Trasimenus, 87 ; 
eludes Q. Fabius and 
defeats Minucius, 8*7,88; 
annihilates an immense 
Roman army at Cannae, 
88 ; marches into Sam- 
ninm and Campania, and 
obtaina Capua, 89; his 
rapid marches, 92 ; cam- 
paigns of B.C. 215-213, 
92, 9?; obtains Taren- 
tum, 9? ; marches up to 
the walls of Rome, but 
is unable to take the 
city, 96; loses Capua, 
96; loses Salapia, 96; 
destroys the army of 
Cn. Fulvius at Herdonea, 
q6 ; loses Tarentum, 96 ; 
is recalled from Italy, 
104; defeated by Scipio 
near Zama, 104 ; is pro- 
tected by Antiochus, 
after whose defeat at 
Magnesia, he escapes, 
and is received by Pru- 
Bias, king of Bithynia, 
III ; is demanded by 
Rome, takes poison, and 
dies, 132. 

Hanno, in command of 
Carthaginian fleet, de- 
feated by LutatiuB Catu- 
lus, 76. 

Hasdrubal, succeeds Ha- 
milcar, 80 ; founds New 
Carthage, 80 ; assassi- 
nated, 80. 

Hasdrubal, brother of 
Hannibal, marches from 
Spain into Italy, 97 ; 
is defeated on the Me- 
taurus, and slain, 98. 

IlaUaXx^ 122, 1 2 J. 

Helvetii defeated by Co;- 
sar, 229 

Hernicans, 59 



JUGURTUA. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
69; besieges Messana, 
70; is defeated by the 
Romans, and makes 
peace, 70; his death, 9;. 

Hirtius, A., Consul, defeats 
Antony at Mutina, but 
is slain, 255- 

Hispai^ia Citerior and Ul- 
terior, 114. 

Horatii, ij. 

Horatius Flaocus, Q. (poet), 
278. 

Hurtensia, Lex, 51. ^ 

Hortensius, (4. (orator), 
210, 211, 216, 217. 

Hostilius Manclnus, C, de- 
feated by the Celtlbe- 
rians, 145. 

Hyrcanus favoured by 
Pompey, 212, 21 j. 



I. 

lapygiaus, 5. 

Ignobila, 128. 

lllyriaand Illyrians, 58-9. 

Illyrian Wars, 78, 79. 

Istria subdued, 115. 

Italia, 2. 

Italians proper, 5. 

Italy, geography of, 1 ; fer- 
tility, 5; early inhabit- 
ants, 5; struggles in 
Central Italy, 59. 

lulus, or Ascanius, & 

J. 

Janicnlum fortified, 15. 

Janus, temple of, i;; 
closed for ihe 2nd time, 
78 ; for the 3rd time, 270. 

Jerusalem besieged and 
taken by Pompey, 213. 

Jugurtha, under Scipio in 
Spain, 146 ; early life, 
102; bribes the Senators, 
16); defeats Adberbal, 
and puts him to death, 
16 J ; war declared 
against him, but comes 
to Rome under safe-con- 
duct, 164; murders Mas- 
siva, and is ordered to 
quit Italy, 164; defeated 
by Metellus, 166; and 
by Marius, 167, who 
takes him prisoner, and 
conveys him to Home, > 



LUCIUDS. 



m 



where he is starved 

priton, 167-8. 
Julia, aunt of Caesar, mar 

ried to Marius, 214 ; ner 

death, 215. 
Julia, daughter of Caesar. 

married tu l*ompey, 225. 
JuUa, Lex, 1 79-80. 
Jus Imaginum, 128 (note). 



Kings of Rome, 9-28. 

L. 

T^blenos (Tribnne)> 219. 

I^Aberius, Dec., 275. 

Latin War, 54; battle at 
the fo«>t of Vesuvius 
55; self-sacrifice of P. 
liecius Mus, 55; defeat 
of the Latins, 55. 

Latins, 5. 

Latium, ; ; incorporated 
with the Republic of 
Rome, 56, 

liegends of early Roman 
history, 8. 

Leges and Mebitdta, 121. 

fjegiones, 19, 122. 

Lentulus Sura, P. Corne- 
lius. 219, 220, 221. 

Lepidus, M., Consul, op- 
poses the public funeral 
of Sulla, 195-6; pro- 
poses the repeal of Sul- 
la's laws, 199; collects 
an army and marches 
upon Rome, 199 ; is de- 
feated near the Mulvian 
Bridge, retires to Sar- 
dinia, and dies, 200. 

Lepidus, M., Master of the 
Horse, 249; forms Tri- 
umvirate with Octaviau 
and Antony, 255; in 
Africa, 264. 

Licinlan Rogations and 
Laws, 49, 150. 

Lictors (note), 25. 

Liguria, 2; Liguriana, 11;. 

Lilybaeum, sieges of, 64. 

'J4. 75. 
Livius Andronicu8» M., 

272. 
Livius, Titus, 284. 
Lucanla and Lucuuiams, 4. 
Lucanians, 60. 
Luccrec, 1 2. 
Lucilios, C, 276. 
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LUCRETIUS.. 

Lucretius Caras, T. (poet), 
276. 

Lucullus, L. Licinius, op- 
poses and defeattt Mithri- 
dates in Hlthynia and 
Poiitus, 206-7 ; sends 
Appius Claudius to Ti- 
granes, 207 ; his reforms 
in Asia, 207-8; defeats 
Tigranes at Tigrano- 
certa and at Artaxata, 
208; recalled, and su> 
perseded by Pompey, 
209. 

Ludi Magni, 117. 

Lusitania, invadeil by Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba, 14?; 
trib3S of, subdued by 
Csesar, 224. 

Lusitauiaus, 114, 144-5. 



Macedonia, kingdom of, 
107. 

Macedonian War, 135. 

Mtclius, Sp., slain, 42. 

Magister Equitum, 28 
(note). 

Miigna Grsecia, 6, 60. 

Mamertini, 69. 

Manilian Law, Cicero's ad- 
dress in favour of, 217. 

Manlius, C.,Trib«ue, 210. 

Manipuli, 1 Z2. 

Manlius, M., saves the 
Capitol, 47 ; patron of 
the p(X)r, 48; his lute, 

49- 
Manlius TorquatU8,L., 218, 

220. 

Manlius Torquatus, T., le- 
gend of, 48 ; and ot his 
son, 55. 

Manlins Vulso, Cn., defeats 
the Galatiaus, and after- 
wards, in conjunction 
with commissioners, con- 
cludes a peace with An- 
tiochus, and settles the 
affairs of Asia, 112. 

Marcellns, M., Consul, ar- 
rives in Sicily, 93 ; takes 
Leontlni, 9; ; Invests Sy- 
racuse, where he is 
baffled by Archimedes, 
04, but finally captures 
it, 9^; takes Salapia, 
96; defeated and slain 
in Lucania, 97. 



MARIUS. 

Marcius, C, Coriolanus, J2. 

Marius, C, early life, 161 ; 
in Spain with Scipio, 
146, 162; elected Tri- 
bune, 162; sends the 
Consul Metelliis to pri- 
son, 162; elected Prsetor, 
162; marries Julia, sis- 
ter of C. Julius Caesar 
the elder, 162; accom- 
panies Metellus toAfrlca, 
164; returns to Rome, 
and is elected Consul, 
with command in Nu- 
midla, 166; repulses a 
combined attack of Ju- 
gurtlia and Bocchus, 167 ; 
attaches Bocchus to the 
Romans, and takes Ju- 
gurtha prisoner, both by 
the agency of his Quaes- 
tor Sulla, 167 ; elected 
Consul during his ab- 
sence, and returns .to 
Rome, leading Jugurtha 
in triumph, 168 ; reor- 
ganises the army, 170; 
elected Consul a third 
and four Ui time, 170; de- 
feats and destroys the 
Cimbri, Teutones, and 
Ambrones, I7r ; elected 
Consul a tifth time, and 
has a Triumph, 171; 
enters into a compact 
with Saturninus aad 
Glaucia, 173 ; and is 
elected Consul a sixth 
time, 174; loses reputa- 
tion, and sets sail for 
Cappadocia and Galatia, 
175 ; in the Social War, 
179; is surpassed by 
Sulla, 180; intrigues to 
obtain the command 
against Mi ihridates, 181; 
is opposed by Sulla, who 
enters Rome with his 
aimy, and Marius makes 
his escape, 18 j ; his suf- 
ferings, risks, and return 
to Rome with Cinna, 
185; his conquests, and 
the massacres in Rome, 
185; in coi^junction with 
Clnna elects himself Con- 
sul lor the seventh time, 
185; his death, 185. 

Marius, the younger, de- 
feated by Sulla, 192; 
orders his opponents to 



MITHRIDATES. 

be put to death, 192; 
embarks for Africa, 192 ; 
puts an end to his own 
life, 19?. 

Marrucini, j. 

Marsi, j. 

Marsic or Social War, 178- 
80. 

Masinissa, enters intc 
treaty with Scipio, loi ; 
assists Scipio, lo; ; aids 
Scipio to defeat Hasdru- 
bal and Syphax, lo; ; 
marries and soon after- 
wards kills Suphonisba, 
ioj-4. 

Mediterranean Sea infest- 
ed with pirates, 209, 

Memmius, C, murdered, 
174. 

Menapii defeated by Caesar, 

2^1. 

Menenius Agrippa, fable 

told by, 31. 
Messana, 69, 
Metellus Celer, 221, 222. 
Metellus, L., defeats the 

Carthaginians at Panor- 

mus, 7^. 
Metellus (Macedonicus), 

Q . M5. 

Metellus (Numidicus), Q. 
Cfficilius, Consul, con- 
ducts the war in Africa 
against Jugurtha, 166; 
superseded by Marius, 
166. 

Metellus, Q.. Consul, 224. 

Military Tribunes ap- 
point^, 41. 

Mimes, 275. 

Mithridates V., king of 
Pontus, assassinated, 186. 

Mithridates VI., king of 
Pontus, early life, 186; 
conquests and alliances, 
187-8; orders a mas- 
sacre of Romans and 
Italians in the cities of 
Asia, 188; defeated by 
L. Valerius Flaccus and 
by Sulla, 188-9 ; obtains 
peace on hard conditions, 
189; defeats Murena on 
the Halys, 205; makes 
peace with Rome, and 
evacuates Cappadocia, 
205; renews the war 
with Rome, 206; over- 
runs Bithynia, and de- 
feats Cotta, 206 ; retreats 
U 2 
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MITHRIDATIC WARS. 

before LucuUub into Pon- 
tus, 207 ; defeated by 
Lucullus at Oabira, and 
takes refuge in Armenia, 
207; defeats Fabias and 
Triariua, 208; .unites 
with Tigranes, when 
they overrun Pontus and 
Cappadocia, 209; is de- 
feated by Pompey, 211 ; 
escapes into the Cimo 
meriau Bosporus, 212 ; 
conspiracy of his son 
Pharnaoea. 21} ; his 
death, 21 J. 

Mithrldatic Wars: First, 
186-9 ; Second, 205 ; 
Third, 205-1 j. 

Moorish Dartnien, 124. 

Morinl defeated by Ciesar, 

2}I. 

Mucins Scavola, C, 27. 
Mulvian Bridge, battle of 

the, 200. 
Murena, L., invades Cap- 

padocia and Pontns, 205 ; 

is opposed by Mithri- 

dates, and defeated, 205. 



Nsevius, Cn., 27 j. 
Naples, Bay of, 4. 
Nasica, Scipio, 152. 
Navtus, Attus, 17. 
Navy, Carthaginian, 70, 

•71. 1^- 
Navy,Roman,7o, 71, 72, 73 

Neapolis attacked, ;6, 

Nepos, Cornelius, 284. 

Nero and Livius, Consuls, 

defeat Hasdrubal, 98. 

Nervii defeated by Ca;sar, 

2^0. 

Nicomedes III. driven out 
of Bithynia, i87; re- 
stored. 188; again ex- 
pelled, 188; dies, leav- 
ing his dominions to the 
Roman people, 206. 

Ifbbiles, 128. 

Nobility, 127-8. 

2fovMn Latinum, 66. 

Nonius, A., murder of, 174. 

Norbanns, C, Consul, de- 
feated by Sulla, 191 

If onus Homo, 128 

Nama Pompilius elected to 
Buoceed Romulus. 12; 



PANSA. 

his reign and instito- 
lions, 12. 

Numantine War. disas- 
trous till conducted by 
Scipio, 145, who cap- 
tures and destroys Nu- 
mantia, 146. 

Numidia, piolitical condi- 
tion of and war in, 162- 
168. 

Numitor, 9. 



0.. 

Octavian (C. Julius Csesar 
Octavianus), appointed 

•heir to Caesar, 249; 
comes to Rome, and 
claims the inheritance, 
254; collects an army, 
254 ; elected Consul, 255; 
forms Triumvirate with 
Antony and Lepidus, 
256 ; proscriptions, 256- 
7 ; defeats Brutus at Rii- 
lippi, 261 , returns to 
Rome, 26j; reconcilia- 
tion with Antony 264; 
his fleet destroyed by 
Sextus Pompey. 265 ; re- 
news the Triumvirate, 
266; subdues the Dal- 
matians, 267; rupture 
with Antony, 267; defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra at 
Actium, 268 i his Tri- 
nmph, 270; Imperatorj 
for life, I'rinceps, Au- . 
gustus, Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, 270; end of the 
Republic, 27a 

Octavius. See Octavian. 

OctaviuSjCn., conflict with 
Cinna. 185; slain, 185. 

Oppian Law repealed, ijo. 

Ostia founded, 15. 

Ovidius Naso, P. (poet), 
281. 



Pacuvius, M., 275. 

Pulaeopolis taken, 56, 57. 

Panorraus, defeat there of 
Carthaginians, 7} 

Pansa, C. Vibius, Consul, 
defeated by Antony, and j 
slain, 255. I 



. PICENUM. 

Papius MutilQS. C^ 179; 
dafeated by Sulla, 180. 

Patrei Majoi-um and Mi' 
norum (Jentiwm, 17. 

Patridans, J2; struggles 
between them and the 
Plebeians, 29; ascend- 
ancy of the Patxiciaiis, 
29. See Pleb^ans. 

PcUrontu, I2. 

Peligni, J. 

Perganms, 106 ; made a 
province, 147. 

Perpema, M., reinforces 
Sertorius in ;Spain, 200 ; 
becomes Jealous of SSer- 
torius, and aasassinatfes 
him, 202 ; is defeated by 
Pompey, 202. 

Perseus succeeds Philip as 
king of Macedon, 134 ; 
defeated by L. .A^ilius 
Paullus, IJ5; death ij6. 

Petreius, M., 221. 

Phamaces, conspiracy of. 
against Mltbridates, 
21^; confirmed in pos- 
session of the kingdom 
of tbe Bosporus, 2ij. 

Philip v.. king of Mace- 
don, enters into a treary 
with Hannibal, 107 ; ap- 
pears in the Adriatic 
with a fleet, and laj's 
siege to (Mens and Apol- 
lonia, 107 ; takes Oricos, 
but is driven from Apol- 
lonia, and bums his 
fleet, 108; in alliance 
with tbe Achaeans and 
at peace with the iEto- 
lians and Ifomans, 108; 
assists Hannibal at Za- 
ma, 108; attacks the 
Rhodians and Attains, 
king of PergamuB, 108 ; 
treats with Autiochus 
for the partition of 
Egjrpt, io8; besieges 
Athens, which is re- 
lieved by a Ronoan fleet, 
109; sues for peace after 
his defeat in the battle 
of Cimoscephale, 109; 
refuses to take part 
with Antiochus against 
the Romans. 1x0; bi^ 
. death. 124. 
Phoenicians, 67. 
Phalanx, 122. 
Piceaom,!. 
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PIRACY. 

Piracy in the Mediterra- 
nean suppressed by Pom- 
pey, 2IO. 

Piso, Cn. Calpumius, 218. 

Placentia taken and de- 
stroyed, 1 1 J. 

Plautia Papiria, Lex, 180. 

Plautus, T. Maccius, 27J. 

J^lebiscita, 40, 51 ; and 
Leges, 121. 

Plcbs, Plebeians, origin 
of the, 14; sufferings 
of the, jo; Ager Pub- 
ileus, jo; secession of 
Plebeians to the Sacred 
Mount, ji; institution 
of Tribunes of the Plebs, 
3 1 ; Agrarian Law in- 
troduced by Sp. Cassius, 

32- 

Poeni, 67. 

Pomoerium, 9, 20. 

PoTupaedius Silo, Q., 179. 

Pompeiopolis, 210. 

Pompeius Strabo, Gn., in 
Social War, 180. 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus), early life and 
career, 200-1 ; receives 
the surname of Magnus, 
201 ; sent to Spain as 
I*roconsul against Serto- 
torius, 201 } failures and 
successes, 2oi ; defeats 
Perpema, 202 ; concludes 
the war, 202; elected 
Consul, with Crassus, 
20J ; restores the Tribu- 
nician power, 203; sup- 

Sresses piracy in ihe 
[editerraneon, 210; su- 
persedes Lucullus in the 
Kast, 211 ; defeats Mith- 
ridates in Lesser Arme- 
nia, 211; receives the 
submission of Tigranes, 
2x2; his conquests in 
Syria and Palestine, 212- 
1 3 ; returns to Italy, 21 j ; 
bis Trinropli, 227; Se- 
nate refuses to sanction 
bis measures in Asia, 
224, but afterwards rati- 
fies them, 22$; forms 
cabal with Caesar and 
Crassus (first Triumvi- 
rate), 225; marries Cae- 
' Bar's daughter Julia, 225; 
meets Caesar and Crassus 
at Luca, 2j6; Consul 
with CrasBUs, 2j6; ob- 



PBiETORS. 

tains government of 
Spain, 2j6; his new 
theatre at Rome opened, 
2j6; his wife Julia dies, 
237 ; elected sole Consul, 
2)8; becomes hostile to 
Ceesar, 239 ; measures in 
opposition to Caesar, 239- 
40; invested by the Se- 
nate with command of 
the army, 240; retreats 
before Caesar, 242; em- 
barks for Greece, 242; 
besieged by Caesur at 
Dyrrachium, 244 ; forces 
Caesar to retreat, 244; 
defeated by Caesar at 
Pharsalia, 245; flies 10 
Egypt, 245 ; slain there, 

M5. 

Pompey, Sextus, in alliance 
with M. Antony, 264; 
master of the sea, 264 ; 
forms alliance with Oc- 
tavian and Antony, 264 ; 
rupture of the alliance, 
265; defeats Octavian's 
fleet, 265; his own fleet 
defeated by M. Agrippa, 
266; is taken prisoner, 
and put to death at Mi- 
letus, 266. 

Pontiffs, 12, 51, 

Pontine Maries, 4. 

Pontius, C, defeats the 
Romans, 57, 58; is de- 
feated and put to death, 

58. 

Pontius, the Samnite, 193. 

Pontus, 106; kingdom of, 
186; made a Roman pro- 
vince, 212. 

Porcius Cato, M. See Cato. 

Populus Romaims, 14. 

Porsena, T^rs, marches 
against Rome in aid of 
Tarquin, 26; bridge de- 
fended by Horatius Co- 
des, 27 ; G. Mucius Scse- 
vola, 27 ; Cloelia swims 
across the Tiber, 27; 
Porsena withdraws his 
army, 27 ; war with the 
Latins, 28 ; battle of the 
Lake Reglllus, 28; death 
of Tarquinius Superbus, 
28. 

Praeneste surrenders, 193. 

Pnetor Peregrinus, 118. 

Praetors, afterwards called 
CoQSuls, 25. 



RAHNES. 

Praetors and Praotorshlp 

50, 117. 
Principes, ill. 
Privemum, conquest of, 56. 
Proconsuls, 118. 
Propertius, Sextus Aure* 

lius (poet), 281. 
Propraetors, 118. 
Prosa-iptio, what It was, 

193« 
Provinces, Roman, 147. 

Provocatio, 121. 

Prusias, king of Biihynia, 
shelters Hannibal, ij2. 

Publilian Law, 31 (note), 
i6. 

Publilian Laws, 51. 

Publicavi, 1 10. 

Punic War, First, 69-76; 
Second, 8I-105. 

Pyrrhus, khag of Epirus. 
assists the Tarentines, 
62 ; defeats the Romans 
near Heraclea, 62 ; sends 
Cineas to negotiate a 
peace, 6) ; terms rejected, 
6j ; takes Praeneste, 6j ; 
winter-quarters at Ta- 
rentum. 6j ; embassy of 
Fabricius, 6j; proposal 
to poison Pyrrhus, 64 ; 
releases Roman prisoners 
without ransom, 64 ; 
crosses over into Sicily, 
64; is repulsed at Lily- 
baium, 64; reiums to 
Italy, 65; seizes the 
treasures of the temple 
of Proserpine at Locri, 
65; his remorse, 65; is 
defeated at Beneventum, 
65; returns to Greece 
and is slain, 65. 



Q. 

Qturstio Pei-petva, 197. 
Quaestors and Quaestorship, 

42, 117. 
Quintius, P., speech of 

Cicero for, 216. 
Quirites, 11 (note). 



Rabirius, C, 219. 
Ramnes, 12. 
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RASENA. 

llasena, 5. 

Regillus, Lake, battle of, 

28. 
Regillus. M. Atilius, de- 
feats the Carthaginians, 
72; is defeated by Xuu- 
thippus, IJ. 

Kegulus, M. Atilius, sent, 
88 prisoner, with an 
emlMissy to Rome, 74; 
advises the S<^nate tu 
reject the terms, 74 ; re- 
turns, and is put to 
death, 74. 

Remus and Romulus, 9; 
Remus slain, 10. 

Repetundce, 128. 

Republic established at 
Rome, 25 ; end of, 269. 

Rhea Silvia, legend of, 8. 

Rhodes, 107 ; school of 
rhetoric at, 215. 

Roarii, 123. 

Bogatio and Lex, 49. 

Roma Quadrata, 9. 

Roman Literature, sketch 
of, 272-285; Foetry.— 
Satuniian Metre and the 
Drama, 272; M. Livius 
Andronicus, 272, 273 ; 
Cn.NflBvius, 27 J ; Q. En- 
nlus, 273 ; T. Maccius 
Plautus, 27 J ; P. Teren- 
tius Afer, 274; Q. Caeci- 
lius, L. Afranius, 274; 
M. Pacuvius, 275 ; L. 
Aeclus, 275 ; Attllanre 
Fabulce, MimeSt 275 ; 
Dec. Laberius, 1*. Syrus, 
275; Fescennlne Songs, 
276; Satires, 276; C. Lu- 
cilluB, 276 ; T. Lucretius 
Carus, 276 ; Valerius 
Catullus, 276; P. Vir- 
gilius Maro, 277 ; Q. 
Horatius Flaccus, 278; 
Albius Tibullus, 280 ; 
Sextus Aurelius I 'roper- 
tius, 281; P. Ovidtus 
Naso, 281. Prose Wri- 
ters—^. KabiuB Pictor, 
282; L.Cincius Alimon- 
tus, 282 ; M. Porcius 
Cato, 282; M. Tullius 
Cicero, 282; M. Teren- 
tius Varro, 283 ; C. Ju- 
lius Caesar, 28? ; C. Sal- 
lustiusCrispus, 284 ; Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 284; Titus 
Livius, 284. 

Rome, situation and first 



SAMNITES. 

inhabitants, 7 ; legends 
and early history, 8 ; 
first 4 kings, 9-15; last 
3 kings, 16-28; founda- 
tion ot; 9 ; destroyed by 
the Goths (Senoues) un- 
der Brennijs, 47 ; rebuilt, 
48 ; pestilence at, 52. 

Romulus, birth of, 9 ; 
slays Remus, 10; rape 
of &ibine virgins, 10; 
war with Siib.iies, 10; 
reigns conjointly with 
Titus Tutlus, II ; suc- 
ceetls T. Tatius as ruler 
of the Sablnes, and thus 
bjcoraes sole ruler, 1 1 ; 
his death, 11 ; institu- 
tions, 12. 

Rullus (Tribune), 219. 

Kupiiius, P., captures Tau- 
romenium and Kim a, 
and ends the First iSer- 
vile War, 147. 

Rutilius Kufus, found 
guilty, and banished, 175. 

Rutilius Lupus, P., Con- 
sul, 179; defeated and 
slain, 179. 



s. 

Sabelllans, i. 

Sabine vii^ns, rape of, 10. 

Sabini, j, 1 1 (note). 

Sacred Mount, first seces- 
sion to, in second se- 
cession, 40. 

Sagiintum captured. 81. 

Salil, priests of Mars, i j. 

Sailusiius Crispus, C, 284. 

Salvius, leader of the slaves 
in Sicily, 172; assumes 
the surname of Tryphon, 
172. 

Samnites, history, 5?; 
tribes, 5? ; conquer Cam- 
pania and l,iucania, 5 ; ; 
attack the Sidicini ami 
Campanians, ^ j ; enter 
into war with the Ro- 
mans, 54; are defeated 
at Mount Gaurus, 54; 
peace, 54; second or 
Great War with the Ro- 
mans, 57 ; quarrel be- 
tween Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus and 1^. Papinus 
Cursor, 57; Samnite ge- 
neral, C. Pontius, de- 



SCIPIO. 

feats the Romans at thie 
Caudine Forks, 57, 58 ; 
treaty rejected by the 
Romans, 58 ; successes 
of the Romans, and 
peace, 58 ; third war, 59; 
battle of Seiitinum, 59 ; 
defeat, and peace, 59. 

Samtilum an^. Samnites, 4. 

Sardinia' obtained from 
Carthage, and formed 
into a Roman province, 
77; revolt iu, 115; Prae- 
tor for, 119. 

Satires, Roman, 276. 

Satuniian Metre, 272. 

Saturninus elected Tri- 
bune, 1 74 ; brings in an 
Agrarian Law, 174 ; mur- 
ders Memmius, 174; U 
declared a public enemy, 
174; pelted to death 
with tiles by the mob, 
175. 

Scipio, Cnelus, in Spain. 95 ; 
slain there, 95. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius, 
marches to oppose Han- 
nibal, 8j ; killed in 
Spain, 95 

Scipio Africanus M^r, P. 
Cornelius, his early fife. 
99; elected Proconsul, 
and goes to Spain, 1=0; 
captures New Carthage, 
ico; defeats Hasdrubal, 
101; master of nearly 
all Spain, by a victory 
(plactt uncertain), loi'; 
crosses over to Africa, 
loi ; quells insurrection 
and mutiny in Spain, 
i02 ; captures Gades, 
102; returns to Rome. 
and is elected Cousu!, 
102; passes over to Si- 
cily, and thence to Afri- 
ca, 108; besieges Utica, 
loj ; is opposed by Has- 
drubal ati't Syphax, 
whom he defeats, loj; 
defeats Hannibal uear 
Zama, 104; returns to 
J{ome, 105 ; prosecuted, 
I ji ; retires frt»m Rome, 
i;i ; death, iji, 

Scipio Afrtcanus Minor, 
140; captures and de- 
stroys Carthage, 142 ; 
sent to Spain, 146; op- 
poses Ti. Gracchus, 15?; 
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SCIPIO. 

found dead In his room, 

I5J- 

Scipio, L. Cornelius (Asia- 
ticus) appointed to the 
command against Anti- 
ochiis, who had invaded 
the kingdom of iVrga- 
mus, 1 1 1 ; defeats Anti- 
ochug near Magnesia, 
and returns tu Rome, 
1 1 1 ; prosecution of, i ^o. 

Scipio Nasica, P. Corne- 
lius, BUhduea the Boii, 
114. 

Sempronian Laws, i 97. 

Senators biihed bj Jugur- 
tha found guilty by a 
comn)issi(>n, 164. 

Senate, 12, 119. 

Senatui ConsuUum, 120. 

Senones, 45. 

Sertorius*, y., in Spam, 200 ; 
defeats (j. Metellus, 200 ; 
is opposed to Pompey, 
201 ; assassinated by 
Perperna, 202. 

Ser\'il'» War at Carthage, 

•77. 

Servile War In bicily, 
First 146-7 ; Second, sup- 
pressed by M. Aquillius, 
172. 

Scrvilius, Q., murdered, 
178. 

Servius TuUius, succeeds 
Tarquinius Prisons, 18 ; 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides the territory, 
j8 ; increases the city, 
and surrounds it with a 
wall, 20; forms an al- 
liance with the Latins, 
21 ; his death, 22 ; his 
two daughters, 22. 

Seven hills of Rome, 20 
(note). 

Sextius, L., first Plebeian 
Consul, 50. 

Sicily, invaded by the Ro- 
mans, 69-71 ; made sub- 
ject to the Romans, ex- 
cept Syracuiie, 76 ; Prae- 
tor for, 118. 

Sicinius I)entaius slain, 38. 

Sidicini, 5). 

Slaves, under the Romans, 
146. 

Social War, or Mar&lc War, 
178-160. 

Socu, or Allies, 66; troops 
furnished by, i2j. 124. [ 



SYPHAX. 

Socim'U'm Prcefecti, 124. 

Soli, afterwards Pompeio- 
polis, occupied by pi- 
rates, 210. 

Spain, in two provinces, 
114 ; praetors lor, 118. 

Spani&h Wars, 143-146. 

Sparta, 107. 

Spartacus, a gladiator, ex- 
cites an insurrection of 
slaves, 202 ; devastates 
Italy with a large 'anny 
of slaves, 203 ; defeated 
by Crassus, 2oj ; slain in 
battle, 20;. 

Spolia opima won by 
A. Cornelius Cossus, 43. 

Suffetes, 68. 

Sulla, C. Cornelius, early 
life and character, 167 ; 
Quaestor with Marius 
in Africa, 168 ; gains 
over Bocchus, and en- 
traps and makes a pri- 
soner of Juguriha, 167; 
in Social War, 180 ; Con- 
sul, 181 ; rivalry with 
Marius, 182; enters 
Rome with bis army, 
and takes possession of 
the city, 183 ; leaves 
Rome for the East, 184 ; 
plunders Athens, 188 ; 
victory at Orchomenus, 
187 ; makes peace with 
Mithridates, 189; over- 
comes Fimbria, 1 89 ; de- 
feats the younger Ma- 
rius, and enters Rome, 
192 ; battle with the 
Samnites and Lucani- 
ans fur the possession of 
Rome, 192 ; Allies de- 
feated, 19? ; elecud Dic- 
tator, 193 ; his massacres 
and proscriptions, 194; 
elected Consul, 194; his 
Triumph, and assumed 
title of Felix. 194; his 
military colonies, 194, 
195; his reforms, 194, 
195 ; resignation of Dic- 
taior8hip,retirement and 
death, 195; his legisla- 
tion, 196-198. 

Sulpicius Rutus, P., sells 
himself to Marius, 182 ; 
put to death, 183. 

SupplicaJtia, 125. 

Synorium, fortress of, 11 1. 

Syphax, at war with Car- 



TARQUINIUS. 

thage, 95 ; is visited oy 
Scipio, but, fallhig in 
love with Sophonl>ba, 
daughter of Hasdrubal, 
becomes an ally of the 
Carthaginians, loi ; de- 
feated by Scipio and Ma- 
sinissa, and flies into 
^umidia, 103; is pur- 
sued and taken prisoner 
by Leelius and Masi- 
nissa, 103. 

Syracuse captured by Mar- 
cellus, 94. 

Syria, condition of^ 106; 
made a Roman province, 
212. 

oyrus, P., 275 



Tarentum, 6o, 62} cap- 
tured, 65. 

Tarpeia, 10. 

Tarquinius Prisons, Lucius, 
his birth and descent, 
16; elected 5th king of 
_lome, 16; defeats the 
Sabines and captures Col- 
latia, 1 6 ; takes also many 
Latin to wns,and becomes 
ruler of all Latium, 16; 
constructs the cloacte, 1 7 ; 
lays out the Circus Maxl- 
mus, and institutes the 
games of the Circus, 16 ; 
increases the Senate, the 
Kquites, and the Vestal 
Virgins, 17 ; appoints 
Servius Tuilius his suc- 
cessor, 18 * his reign and 
death, 18. 

Tarquinius Superbus, Lu- 
cius, succeeds Servius 
Tuilius, 22 ; his tyraimy, 
22; alliance with the 
latins, 22 ; war with the 
Volscians, 23 ; founds the 
temple named the Capi- 
tolium,23 ; purchases the 
three Sybilline books, 2 j ; 
attacks and captures Ga- 
bii, 23 ; sends to consult 
the oracle at Delphi, 23 ; 
besieges Ardea, 20 ; Lu- 
cretia ravished by Sextus 
Tarquinius, 23 ; death of 
Lttcretia, 25 ; is expelled 
from Rome with his sons, 
25; attempts <o rq^l*- 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S 



SMALLER HISTORIES & MANUALS. 



These Smaller Histories have been drawn up chiefly for 
the lower forms in Schools^ at the request of several teachers, 
who require for their pupils more elementary books than the 
Student's Manuals. 



1. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 68 Woodcuts. x6mo. 3X. td. 

2. A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. With 

74 Woodcuts. z6mo. y. 6d. 

3. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. With 

79 Woodcuts. z6mo. 31. 6d. 

4. A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

Illustrated with Translations from the Ancient Poets, and Questions 
on the Work. With 90 Woodcuts. x6mo. 3*. 6d. 

5. A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. With Woodcuts. 
i6mo. y. 6d. 

6. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. i6rao. 3*. 6d. Also SELECT SPECIMENS, 
iCmo. 3^. 6d, 

7. A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. i6mo. • [In th£ press. 

8. A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. i6mo. 
Sbptember, Z87X. 



STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 



DR. WM. SMITH'S DICTIONARIES. 



A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

A SMALLER LATIN - ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square Tamo. 7*. 6d. 

A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo. 21*. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH - LATIN DIC- 

TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Square x2mo. 7X. 6d. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHO- 
LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 750 
Woodcuts. 8vo. iSs. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 

Abridged from the above. With aoo Woodcuts. Crown 8va. 
7*. 6d, 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the larger Work. 
"V^th 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8va 7*. 6el. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. 
V^th Maps and 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21^. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the above. With Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 7s. Gd, 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN COURSE. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A Fjrst Latin 

Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vo- 
cabularies. X3th Edition. x2mo. y. 6d. 

\* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged for die 
"Public School Latin Primer.'* 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IL Latin Reading 

Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, 
Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes iflnd a Dictionary. 
x2mo. 3<£. 6d. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin Poetry. 

z. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters, a. Eclogae Ovidianae. 
3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. x2mo. 3^. Sd. 






PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose 

Composition. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of 
Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. z2mo. 3;. 6d. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales 

AND Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation 
INTO Latin Prose, xamo. 3;. 



A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged 

according to Subjects and Etymoldgy; with a Latin-English 
Dictionary to Phsedrus, Comeliiis Nepos, and Caesar's "Gallic 
War." z2mo. 3^. 6ii. 



THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. By 

WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 



A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above, xamo. y. 6J, 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S GREEK COURSE. 



INITIA GRiCCA, Part I. A First Greek 

CouRSK, containing Grammar, Delectus^ Farrriiw Book, and 
Vocabularies xsmo. 3^. 6d. 



INITIA GRiCCA, Part II. A Reading Book ; 

containing short Tales, Anecdotes, FaUes, Mythology, and 
Grecian History. With a Lexicon, zamo. 31. 6d. 



INITIA GRiCCA, Part III. Greek Prose 

Composition ; containing^ the Rules of Syntax, with copious 
Examples and Exercises. x2iao. 31. 6d. 



THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

PROFESSOR CURTIUS and WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 
8yo. 6s. 



A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the abovtt wotk. xama 3^. 6d. 



HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. A First 

Grbbk Coussb. a Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book» 
with Vocabularies. x2mo. y. 6d. 



MATTHIiE'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

by BLOMFIELD. A New Edition, revised aad enlarged, by 
E. S. CROOKE, B.A. Post 8va 4^. 

LEATHES' PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAM- 

MAR. With an Appendix, containing the Hebrew text o£ 
Genesis L — ^vL, and Psalms i. — ^vi. Grammatical Analysis ^ ad 
Vocabulary. Post 8va. jj. 6eL 



MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 

^ Stm$ ot pisfoxxxal ffluBB-boahs lor 



''This series of ' Student's Manuals/ edited for the most part by 
Dr. Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. Murray, possess several dis- 
tinctive features which render them singularly valuable as educational 
works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who 
study them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the attention 
of such teachers as are not familiar with them lo these admirttbU school- 
books" — The Musenm, 

THE STUDSNT'S MANUALS, after many year^ use, have 
proved the most valuable aids both to Pupils and Masters euguged in 
preparing for the CIVIL BSRVIGS and other Oompetlttve 
Zzandnatlons. 



I.— ENGLAND. 

THE STUDENTS HUME ; A History of 

England, from the Earliest Times. By DAVID HUME. 
Corrected and continued to x868. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

%* Questions on the " Student's Hume^ lamo. 2s. 

THE STUDENTS CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
With the Author's latest Additions and Corrections. Post 8vo. 

[In the Press, 

n.— ETTBOPE. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES, including the Supplemental Notes. By HENRY 
HALLAM, LL.D. With the Author's latest corroctions and 
additions. Post 8vo. is. 6d, 

m.— FBANCE. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

From the Earliest Times to thb Establishment op the 
Second Empire, 1852. Woodcuts. Post 8va js. 6d, 



MURRAY'S STUDENTS MANUALS. 

rV.—BOME. 

(1) THE REPUBLIC. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. PostSvo. js.6d, 

(2) THE EMPIRE. 
THE STUDENTS GIBBON ; An Epitome of 

THE History op the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 7^. 6d. 

v.— GREECE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
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Questions on the ** Students Greece,*^ x^mo. 2f. 



VI.-AKCIENT HISTORY. 

THE STUDENTS ANCIENT HISTORY OF 

THE EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d, 



Vn.-SCBIPTTJItE HISTOBY. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY. From the Creation to the Return of the Jews 
prom Captivity. With 50 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8va 
^s, 6d. 

THE STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 

TORY, "^th an Introduction, containing the connection of the 
Old and New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7*. 6d, 



MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS. 



Vni.— LANGUAGE, LITEBATTTBE, &c. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M. A. Edited with Notes 
and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

THE STUDENT'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Selected from the Best Writers. By 
THOS. B. SHAW, M.A. ' Edited with Additions. Post 8vo. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited 
with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 8va 7*. &/. 

IX.— GEOGBAPHY. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. By REV. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 7J. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By REV. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. 7J. 6d. 

X.-SCIENCE. 

THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL» F.R.S. With 600 Woodcuts. 
Post Svo. gs. 

XI.-PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. By WIL- 
LIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post Svo. js. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS BLACKSTONE. An Abridge 

MENT OP THE COMMENTARIES, ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT 

State of the Law. By R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. 
Post Svo. 7*. 6rfl 



MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 

Invasion by thb Romans. Continued down to 1865. With 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. New and revised 
Edition. With zoo Woodcuts. lamo. 4;. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 

. BY THB Gauls. Continued down to ZS67. With Conversations 
at the end of each Chapter. New and revised Edition. With 70 
Woodcuts, zsmo. 4s. 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 

OP THE Kingdom by thb Romans under Makius. Continued 
down to 1867. New and revised Edition. With 50 Woodcuts. 
X3mo. 4f. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By LADY CALLCOTT. New Edition. Continued down to 
the year 1864. With 28 Woodcuts. z6mo. m. 6cl. 

^SOP*S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from 

Original Sources. By REV. THOMAS JAMES. 63nd Thou- 
sand. With xoo Wooidcuts. Post 8vo. sj . 6d. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



1. FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introducfion to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Optics and Acoustics, with numerotis Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. Seven- 
teenth Thousand. Small 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

%* T/tis work embraces all the subjects in Natural Philosophy 
reguired at the Matriculation Examination 0/ iht University 
0/ London. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

2. ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS, including 

Hydrostatics, with mimerous Examples. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Small 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. 

\* The First Part contains all the subjects in Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics reguired /or the B.A. and B.Sc, Exantinations 
of the . University of London. 

3. MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated 

Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. Small 8vo. &r. td. cloth. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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